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Let the Victor help to make this Christmas season 
the merriest, happiest Christmas you 
have ever celebrated. 





You can use the Victor in all the rchearsals and can give with our 
splendid special Christmas records, not only one program, but half a dozen. 
There are the old, old carols and hymns, the stately choruses and arias 
of the Messiah Music, the sprightly Santa Claus and sleigh bell songs 
and the scriptural and modern readings. Then there are the games and 
folk-plays for the merry-making and the Victor Records will furnish clear 
and perfect accompaniment for all of them. ‘There are numerous instru- 
mental numbers that will fit into the central thoughi. 


Would your pupils like to march into the 
School Room or Auditorium and hear 
a program like this? 
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Can you possibly develop so much of the real Christmas spirit, 
the story of the first Christmas, the Christ Child, caroling, songs of 
children, the joyous spirit of “Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men” 
in any other way? 

The Educational Department will be glad 
to remit for a good picture of this or similar 
program showing the Victor at work with the 
children around the tree or in action. 



















Victor XXV , Educational Department 
$67.50 special quotation 
to schools only ‘ e . 
When the Victor is not in use, the Victor Talking Machine Co. 
oe = be 2 pen mag a 
ment sate an sec p . 
we ae Cee: Camden, N. J. 


tect it from dust and promiscuous use 
by irresponsible people. 
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LEADING THEME in next month’s magazine will be that of the School Library, 
A The editors have provided a number of articles relating to this subject that are of 
the utmost concern to teachers. Ellen B. Lombard, Secretary of the Home Division, 
United States Bureau of Education, writes on the National Reading Circle, a new far- 
reaching movement; Louise M. Wade Barnes tells of the pernicious effects of children’s 
unsupervised reading; Josephine Reynolds gives valuable suggestions for conducting the 
school library so as to get the most from it; Mrs. E. E. Olcott, of the Danville (Ind.) 
Normal School, furnishes an inspirational article on ‘‘The Divine Right of the Story;” 
while in the entertainment pages will be found a delightful play for all grades, written es- 
pecially for this ‘‘Book Number’’ by the clever playwright, Mary A. Laselle, entitled ‘‘Old 
Friends and True Friends.”’ It is suggested that this play be given to obtain money to 
build up the school library. There are many other contributions in this number that are 
of the keenest interest to the teacher who is desirous of putting variety and spice into her 
mid-winter routine. There will be one of the finest Sand-Table lessons ever published 
by us, this time on fascinating Switzerland; Mary B. Grubb provides the third in her 
series on Doll-Houses; Bertha E. Bush takes up her history stories again, this time writ- 
ing on the times of Daniel Boone; also there is a splendid paper on the value of Dominoes 
in number work; a handsome illustrated and wonderfully spirited paper on the Liberty 
Bell; astudy help on ‘‘The Great Stone Face;’’ one of Maude Alice Johnston’s psycho- 
logical papers on child nature, entitled ‘‘The Times [ Went Out of My Way;’’ splendid 
articles on Opening Exercises, Winter Games, Rural School Cooking, Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club Work; more about the Problem Idea in Teaching Geography, which is attracting 
wide attention since the publication of the first article last September; many fascinating 
stories relating to the various schoolroom subjects,—these and many more clever contri- 
butions serve to make up one of those great helpful, practical, entertaining and interest- 
ing issues for which Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is justly famed. 


Receiving Splendid Endorsements 


We are receiving a very large number of strong endorsements for our books, ‘‘Prac- 
tical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers,’’ from those who have had an opportunity 
to examine and use them. Many County Superintendents have written that they wish 
every teacher on their list could have the books. Subscribers who have paid in advance 
and who did not include these may secure the books on the same terms as those who sub- 
scribed for the magazine and books together. See page 4 for full description and terms. 


Subscription Prices and Combinations 


Below we give a schedule of prices, singly and in combinations, of NORMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, SEELEY’S QUESTION Book, EVERY DAY PLANS, THE YEAR’S 
ENTERTAINMENTS, PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, THE SCHOOL YEAR all of which are published 
by us; together with the PATHFINDER for which we act as agents. 








Normal. Instructor and Primary Plans, one year................. $1.25 ) $ g ra 2 s 8 
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The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol. cloth, postpaid.......... ee 1.00 | ‘= Ze o 4 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans with Pathfinder........ ... 1.90 | 9 < s =| a 
“d - : = nt eee 1.90 | Smaedo, 
‘“ «“ 66 “6 “6 ‘any 2 of the $1.00 books 2.50 | ” be aa) S S g 
‘“ 73 66 66 66 ‘¢ all 3 of the $1.00 books 3.10 oy & 25 @ 
Normal Instructor and Pri:nazy Plans with PATH TINE gee ee 2.50 Sa 8 a A 
‘ + 0 he... .... 310 $59 .< 
‘“ “6 6c “ 66 with PATHFINDER andall 3.70 | wi 2 7) Sy Z 
Practical Selections, postpaid.................. (ANE DO aes 65 | COM SSES 
School Year, postpaid................... cee eee Seen Terre 6 +wi™ S38 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans with Practical Selections || 1.60 Gas 2 os a 
66 6c 66 6c 66 with bath Prectiosl Selections | een 1.95 4 o s o 0 
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“ + #6 4 ee... 2 | “eee 
Pathfinder and any 1 of the’ $1.00 Books........................ 1.60 o gS. a6 
s so 6 2] ts 6 ee a baa tiaes sae hesa 6 2.20 on fe) ey a q 
| TEA: Te RR I, OU a oat San ace sn 4d Rieinh 2.80 | 87° eB: 8 
“ ‘¢ School Year or Practical Selections......... ...... 1.35 " 6+ o = bD 
“ 6 6 ‘“ and 6 ~ 8 §seedwerayeeveuas 1.70 Helo Ses 
Any 2 of the $1.00 Books............. 0c cece ee eee ccc cececeeeees 1.60 | Saw? 5 Fe 
All 3 of the $1.00 Books................ cc eeee cece eee eeeeenes 2.20 | SEmevee 
Foreign and Canadian Postage: For subscription to other countries, add postage < a4 =| eocoy 
as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 30c; Path- Or Ont § 
finder, 52c. Foreign: Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 50c; Pathfinder, 52c, : Z. 3 Spi Se 





=~ 


When renewing your subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans include such of the above 
books as you can use to advantage. 


sar The above offer applies to either new or renewal subscribers wa 


The Pathfinder is the old reliable Weekly News Review, published at the Nation’s Capital. 


52 issues, $1.00 a year. [very teacher is now expected to keep well informed 
about the progress of affairs, and the Parurinper is their best medi m for this purpose. In this paper 
not only is the important news of the world skillfully and impartiaity condensed but a large variety of 
general features are included, such as special illustrated articles on scientific and other timely subjects, 
outlines of debates, puzzles and diversions for the children, amusing anecdotes, etc. On the editorial 
page current topics are discussed in a clear-sighted, fair-minded way, intended to stimulate wholesome 
thought but not to influence opinions or bolster up isms or hobbies. The Pararinner is not an ex- 
periment, not a new thing ; it is now in its 22d year of increasing success and it is everywhere recognized 
as the best current events review published. Every teacher needs ‘it in his work, no one can afford to 
without it; it animates the dry bones of history, yzeography, civics, etc., and rids tcaching of haif its 
drudgery. The Parurinper gives teachers just what they need to know about the doings and discussions 
of the day; it tells the story briefly, clearly, yet comprehensively. Size recently increased to 32 pages, but still 
published at the popular subscription price of $1.00 a year. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
$1.90 or in combination as listed above. 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 
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Highest Award for 
Crayons and Chalks 


Medal of Honor 


Panama-Pacific International xposi- 
tion San Francisco 1915 
Samples of our Gold Medal Crayons 
and Chalks together with color 
charts will be sent on request. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
MAKERS OF THE GOLD MEDAL CRAYON 
S1-8:33 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 











“BUY SCHOOL SUPPLIES | 
At WHOLESALE PRICES 


AND SAVE MIDDLEMENS PROFIT. 
(= 





SET 
8 MAPS 
IN CASE 


9.00 


Beautifully lithographed in 
Cloth backed. Set 
i, NA. S.A, 








Maps are up-to-date, 
colors, Size 40x58 inches, 
consists Of mapsof I, H., W.1 
U,S., Europe, Asia, Africa. 


Any of the foregoing MAPS with plain 


wees st Op. an Conte wee 


and bottom 








Noiseless Erasers, Each Postpaid.. $ .10 
No. 9 Class Records ‘* of "> 
Steel Pen Points, Per Gross ‘* .39 
Ink Crystals, Per Gallon Pkg‘* +25 


CATALOG-FREE-ON REQUEST 


| CATALOG DESCRIBES & SHOWS WHOLESALE 
PRICES ON ABSOLUTELY EVERYTHING 
AO) - Mok Ola ROXO} a) 


€.W.A: 


eS 


._{ 





FACTORY TO YOU 
M349 Made to your special order, any style or material, 

Write to-day for free catalog of 1915 designs, Special offer, either 
style of pins here illustrated with any equal number of Jetters and figures, 
with one or two colors of best hard enamel. SILVER PLATE, $.15 each, 

$1.50 per dozen; STERLING SILVER, $.30 each, $3.00 per dozen; 
GOLD PLATE, $.35 each, $3.50 per dozen; SOLID GOLD, $1.50 


ach, $15. 00 per dozens 
BASTIAN Bi ROS. CO, 813 BASTIAN BLDG, , ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


M.S 
40,4210 








Free Book of Class eaters 


an that is now and beautiful in artistic de- 

eigns for class pins, badges and fobs. Prices 

the lowest, consistent with quality and /@ 

workmanship. Our line isout-of-the-or- /af/ 

dinary and suggests most unique and 

attractive combinations in gold, silver 

and enamel. Write today for our Handy % 
Book” — it will be sent entirely free upo N 

request. The House of Wrig’ ht & Street, 

230 W.62nd Street, Chicago, Illinois 








CLASS PINS & 


letters ated, hans ¢ namél, 2 colors, any 
or date ee s 
Catalog af ¥ ne each, $1.50 a dos 


Ww designs FREE, 
METAL ARTS CO, Ine, Row 
73 South Ave Koehester, N.Y. No esa 4 
Sresahabedl 
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CKGROUSE CO. 


NORTHATTLEBORO 
B4 BRUCE AVE MASS. 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Riley Day in Indianapolis 


James Whitcomb Riley Day was cele- 
brated October 7 in hundreds of schools, 
and thousands upon thousands of school 
children paid homage to him in some 
form that day. The event, naturally, 
called for its greatest demonstration at 
Indianapolis, the home of the poet, and 
it will be of interest to teachers and 
schools who observed the day in any de- 
gree to know how grandly it was cele- 
brated in that city. The newspaper ac- 
counts speak of it as probably ‘‘the 
greatest ovation ever accorded any man 
of letters in modern times.’’ There was 
aseries of festivities culminating ina 
banquet in the evening at which ad- 
dresses were given by notables, and at 
which messages from all parts of the 
world were presented. President Wilson 
was among those who sent messages. 
Ex-Vice President Fairbanks presided 
and in his remarks referred to the poet as 
the uncrowned King of Young America. 

‘“‘He is their idol,’’ said he. ‘‘They 
have been touched by the melody of his 
songs; the fragrance of his wholesome 
influence has become a part of their own 
lives. Our Hoosier poet became the poet 
laureate of America by no royal decree, 
but by the general consent and judgment 
of his countrymen. In time there was 
an urgent demand for him to take the 
platform and read his writings. For 
years he was a familiar figure in every 
portion of the country, and his fame and 
the popular respect for him were in- 
creased by his personal contact with the 
people. ’’ 

The schools, of course, had their part 
in the day’s celebration, and letters 
came to the poet from school children 
the country over. A musical and danc- 
ing spectacle produced under the direc- 
tion of Ona B. Talbot was given in the 
afternoon, at which the poet was present. 





Peace Essay Contest 


The American School Peage League 
announces another prize essay contest 
open to the pupils of all countries. Two 
sets of prizes, to be known as the Sea- 
bury Prizes, are offered for the best es- 
says on one of the following subjects: 

1. The Opportunity and Duty of the 
Schools in the International Peace Move- 
ment. Open to Seniors in the Normal 
Schools. 


























teachers, we print name of school, district number 
ship, county, 
when ordering, 
We furnish real photographs—exact copies of any photos that are sent us 


This matter, written plainly, is to be furnished 


always returned uninjured, 


Send 2c for a fullline of samples, or order at once, 


to the 
The teacher feels that a Seibert Souvenir is a personal 


5 
J 


Christmas and New Year 


Greetings 


Inject Your personality into the Holiday Season by giv- 
ing Seibert Souvenirs to your pupils, Some of our custom- 
ers have used Our souvenirs ever since we started in the 
business, over sixteen years ago. 
each year, but there is always that “something” about a 
Seibert Souvenir which affords an unexplainable satistac- 
tion to the one who gives and to the one who receives, 


We bring out new styles 


Perhaps it isthe personal touch in addition of course 
unmatchable beauty of design and workmanship. 


ML aap aaa <3 message Which touches the feelings of the pupil. It is 

3 powep ed ag wonderful how much human interest attaches to such « 
_ Teenie Prutaman simple thing. 

sg ti hah The souvenir illustrated here is beautiful in sentiment 

‘ou Wilbur Cm and execution, The design of poinsettia has a real Itoi 

A Pha odes day flavor, The colors of green, crimson and silver pre 

24 ‘Al sent an effect which is tasteful and artistic. In the panel 

Theron Chaffee, _ Geurge Mattioon atthe lefta photograph of the giver, the chureh, or the 

uae aiiaaraen — school may be attached, If no photograph {s used, how- 

Louls Crook Chriating ever, the souvenir presents no appearance of iIncomplete- 

0 er aad mn ness, for the space contains an appropriate verse, In the 

led she lower left-hand corner is mounted a neat calendar for 1016, 

owe Direetoe é making the souvenir of lasting value, The green silk 

Kent, Treasurer ribben atthe topis to be used as a hanger, 

For Sunday School teachers, we print in the space at 

the right, name of school, class number, town, teacher, 

- — — pastor, superintendent, and scholars. For day school 


town 
state, teacher, scholars, and school board, 
Size of Souvenirs 5 x 7 inches, 

The photos sent us are 
Do not delay 


We guarantee satisfaction, Order 


early so that you will have the souvenirs when you want them, 


Prices, Postpaid 
additional ones 8c each. No less than 12 sold 


12 Without photo 08.48% additional ones 7c each. 


12 with photo $1.25, 


We also furnish these Greetings without the special Sunday or day school matter but with a letter of 


greeting, suitable for presentation to friends, 


SEIBERT PRINTING CO., 


These are 6c each without photo and 7e each with photo, 


Box 36 Canal Dover, Ohio 





TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG 
“@FOR YOUR SCHOOL 





and Lincoln 


Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers ae 
mothers. You owe it to yourselves to do this. 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 

WRITE U Ss Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 


hinet heart and soul into the plan. 
a FREE big flag free: 


Pictures ...cmeme= Write us and we willat once send you postpaid 35 of our 


FREE 


Make patriots of them. - 
And the splendid big flag 


Here is how you can get this 


Emblematic Flag Buttons inthe beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapel ornaments, Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 


of the lotin afew hours and will enjoy doing it. 


Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 


ship you, all charges prepaid, one of ot r big 5x8fect Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 
a Standard U. S. Flag, for indoor or outdoor use, Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 


cost you $4 or $Sinany retailstore. And this way you get it absolutel 
Don't wait untiltomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The Schoo 


free for your school. 
Board will applaud your 


@nergy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 


aa Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 


are not out one penny. 


7 ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “‘WASHINGTON” a i 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 

We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 ues in size, beautiful photo 
You can procure them on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington's or Lincol::’s picture securely 


colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. 





2. The Influence of the United States | 
in Advancing the Cause of International | 


Peace. 
Schools. 

Three prizes of seventy-five, fifty and 
twenty-five dollars will be given for the 
best essays in- both sets. The contest 
closes March 1, 1916. 
exceed 5,000 words (a length of 3,000 
words is suggested as desirable), and 
must be written, preferably in type- 
writing, on one side only of paper, 8x10 
inches, with a margin of at least 1 1-4 
inches. Manuscripts not easily legible 
will not be considered. The name of 
the writer must not appear cn the essay, 
which should be accompanied by a letter 
giving the writer’s name, school, 
home address, and sent to Mrs. Fannie 
Fern Andrews, Secretary School Peace 
League, 405 Marlborough Street, Boston, 
Mass, not later than March 1, 1916. 
Essays should be mailed flat (not ‘rolled). 
The award of the prizes will be made 
at the Annual Meeting of the League in 
July, 1916. Information concerning lit- 
erature on the subject may be obtained 
from the Secretary. 

The successful contestants in last 
year’s contest were: In the Normal 
School—First, Lewis Rockow, State Nor- 
mal School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
Second, Vernon G. Thompson, State 
Normal School, Conway, Arkansas; 
Third, Miss Esther C. Meyer, State 
Normal School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin; 
In the Secondary School—First, Miss 
Dorothy J. Colburn, High School, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska; Second, Herbert A. 
F. Rodeck, High School, Watertown, 
Wisconsin; Third, Miss Julia S. Cooper, 
Normal and Collegiate Institute, Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina. 


Open vo Seniors in the Secondary 


A great college or university cannot 
change the intellect of a young man or 
young woman. It merely enables the 
student to use with more intelligence, 
skill and power the mental strength 
which came to him by inheritance.—Lz. 


Essays must not , 


and | 








packed and express paid to your station. We furnish eithcr Washington or Lincoln 
Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
wi After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


101 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 


buttons orthe Flag buttons. 
to send you. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 











has heen perfected, 
ALWAYS" 


ern” Duplicator, UP 


I xaminations, 
or more colors 
years, 
-Less SPECIAL 





DISCOUNT 


$1.50 


Booklet of other sizes tree. 


complete, 


J. C. DURKEN & REEVES CO., 





At Last! 


The ** 
REMEMBER THEE 
Kivery Business and Protessional Man 


When you want ten, twenty, 
typewriiten or pen written, 
on Duplicator, and a strong 
letter and print the duplicate 
Solicitations, 
ut the same time, 
Cap be used a hundred titnes each day. 
to schools 
Address the manuutacturers, 


shouktbowno and opernte a ‘Mod 

WILL SAVE YOU TIME, LABOKN AND MONEY, 
forty, tifty or more letters of the same kind, 

just write one letter inthe regular way, put it 


A Perfect Duplicator 


Modern’? Duplicator contatus no elue or gelatine, 
MODERN DUPLICOATOR, 


copy is translerred tothe Duplicator, remove 
(lucesimile) letters, Music, Maps, Lessons, 
Letters or anything can be duplicated In one 
So simple a child can use it. Lasts for 
fetter size, Oxtl2 inches, 
ad tenchers of 20 percent, or $3.60 net, 


3:39 Vitth Ave., Pittsburgh. Pa, 











FINE TONE 















our wonderful new system of 
teaching note music by mail, 
Violin, Guitar, Mandolin, Piand », Organ or Cornet, 

will give you a dandy instrument abs¢ olutely FREE and quarintee to 
make you a player or no charge; complete outfit FREE Write s 
once. Special offer to first pupil, Noobligation §LINGERLA 


N 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. 52 Chicago, i, 





FOR 
School, College & Music 


9 Class Pins and Pins for Engraving 
anufactured by 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co.. 
1 Beekman St., New York 
Send for Catalogue 





No, 701 
Gold 81,00 
Silver (50 


JASS PINS: 


WILDWOOD CO. 58 COLUMBIA SI. NEWARK Nd. 
eco Class Pins EMBLEMS clevery 


ZG a catalogs FREE for the asking, Pin showa 

aoe any letters, numerals, or colors, 

tor Silver Plate 2c eac h; $2.00 per doz, 

ulen EMBLEMCO, ©. Greiner Bidg.,Palmyra,Va, 
$10 up, Free 


TYPEWRITER K pare NS _bre paid, 


makes guaranteed 2 years. Price !ist free 


PAYNE C0., Kosedale Station, Kansas City, Kan. 


















All 


Medals and Badges 


| International Bible Press, Dept. EU, 


| 
trial. 


| 


NOTICE TO TEACHERS! 


On account of the very low rates charged for 
home study instruction, thousands of teache 
have been enabled to secure a good thoren bh 
education through the home study courscs «| 
Carnegie College and have thus. fitted th 
selves for higher salaries and better pong 

Those interested should read the ad on pa 12 
in this publication, or for full particulars + tou d 


ile 





address CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio 
BIG FLAG FREE 
Spatien, tout olenn, Se ecober 
etare stripes € el topether 
for selling 12 pekts Blulae a 
each Write fort ' 








: BLUINE MPG, CO., 
TOL MUILSt., Concord det., Mavs 


POST CARDS 


Assorted designs, High Grade trite messages, 
dozen in a package. Assortment No l—15e¢ per prec’ 
age. Assortment No. 2—20¢ per package. As wrt 
ment No s—25¢ per package, 

WYOMING VALLEY Pre en TING CO, 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 








One 





Teachers With Spare Time 


We will pay you $120.00 to represent ts and distrilate 
relizious literature in your cotmiunity, Ho da 

work, Man or woman, Ix perience me 
Philadelphia 


fo require 





rare, beautiful, hardy varieties 


° 
Goldfish Most interesting and least 
troublesome of pets. Artistic Aquariums, water plants 


etc? Cireular free, Pioneer Aquarium Fisheries, Kacine, Wis, 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


7 | The Most Helpful Set of Books Ever || 4, PA8tiAt LIsT ot the 





Every Teacher Should Have These Books 

They are the most complete, most comprehensive and 
most helpful set of books ever prepared for the exclusive 
use of teachers. Read our guarantee carefully—it puts the 
books to the supreme test and makes you the sole judge. 














Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 


compiled and edited by Walter J. Beecher and Grace B. 
Faxon in collaboration with a large number of well known and 
practical educators. 

These books are just what their title implies and, although 
out only a few months (published in June), are already recog- 
nized by Superintendents, Principals and Teachers throughout 
the country as being, as County Supt. McDonald of Cherokee 
Co., Iowa, puts it: ‘‘ The best books of the kind I have seen.”’ 








Preparation 





the production of any set of books exclusively for teachers. 


Arrangement 


thus making all material easily and quickly cccessible. 


Scope 


adapted to use in the grades and in t 


Illustrations 





e rural schools. 


splendidly and effectively illustrate the text. 





Drawing Section has several pages devoted to plates in colors. 


Size 
Paper 


large number of engravings used in illustrating these books. 


The text and illustrations have been prepared b 
teachers who have long been identified with the 
ucational work and who represent the greatest array of talent ever engaged in 


The books are divided into subject-chapters, each volume 
containing a complete inde« of the contents of that volume, 


While no attempt has been made to grade all the material supplied, the 
various grades are amply weptonory for and these books are equally 
1 


More than 500 engravings, interspersed throughout the books, 
t he ArtSection 
is embellished by a large number of reproductions from famous. paintnys 
selected because of their adaptability for picture study in the schools. The 


Two volumes, 9x11 inches—256 pages per volume—two ten inch columns 
to the page. The contents are equal to four ordinary 350 page books 

High grade, heavy weight book paper, specially made to secure the 
quality and finish come! | to produce the best results from the 


Prepared for Teachers 


HE PURPOSE of this new set of books is to furnish the 
teacher with the very best material obtainable for carry- 
ing on the daily work of the schoolroom. They have 
been prepared to fill a long felt need among teachers for 
a work which would provide thoroughly practical meth- 

ods, aids and devices for every branch of school work. In them 
teachers are given the result of the best thought, the best 
talent and the years of experience of pag successful teachers, 
all of them specialists in their respective branches. 


Subjects Treated 


VOLUME I VOLUME Il 
READING HISTORY AGRICULTURE DRAWING 
ARITHMETIC HYGIENE NATURE STUDY WRITING 
SPELLING PHYSICAL EDUCATION STORY TELLING SEAT WORK 
LANGUAGE GYMNASTICS AND GAMES DRAMATIZATION PLAYS AND EXERCISES 
GEOGRAPHY — PICTURE STUDY DOMESTIC SCIENCE — RECITATIONS 


Each of the above subjects has been treated in the most prac- 
tical and helpful manner possible. These twenty sub-divisions 
or sections, each thoroughly covers the subject to which it is de- 
voted. ‘The contents comprise over 400 topics and more than 500 il- 
lustrations. A glance at the subject of Geography for instance, 
reveals the fact that forty-two pages are devoted to this one de- 

artment which is contributed to by 18 authors and contains 48 
illustratidns. The teacher can go to this section in full confi- 
dence of being able to find an abundance of helpful and in- 
spirational work for use in her Geography classes. This is also 
true of all the branches represented. 


In the Production °f Practical Methods, Aids and 


Devices for Teachers it has been 
our ambition to provide a work which no grade or rural teacher 
could examine without desiring to own and at a price so reason- 
able and on terms so easy that any teacher might be enabled to 


procure it. 

In providing the material for these books great 
Practical stress has been put on the idea of making them 
thoroughly practical. Every thought expressed, every idea pre- 
sented, every particle of material provided has been subjected 
to the most careful tests and consideration in order that nothing 
not thoroughly practical should find a place in them. 


Usable That Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for 
wVoewr’ Teachers should be ‘‘filled to the brim’’ with us- 
able material,—material which the teacher could adapt and 
apply to the daily work in the classroom—has been our chief aim, 
and the large number of endorsements which we are receiving 
corivinces us that our aim has been accomplished. 

Valuable Teachers will find these books of inestimable value 
yard. in their daily work in the schoolroom—a source to 
which one will first go when in need of helpful material on any 
of the subjects treated. 





ji 





Well Known Educationa] 
Writers Who Have Con. 
tributed to These Books, 
D. R. Augsburg 

Virginia Baker 

Louise M. Wades Barnes 





Viola M. Bell 

Susie M. Best 

C. E. Birch 

Anna Mae Brady 

Bertha H. Burridge 

Bertha E. Bush 

Annie Chase 

Ida Hood Clark 

Bess Bruce Cleaveland | 

G. B. Coffman 

Fanny Comstock | 

Fred H. Daniels 

Anne Dillon Durr 

Ruth O. Dyer | 

Philip Emerson | 

Ida V. Flowers i 

Maude M. Grant i 

Laura Dunbar Hagarty |} 

Jean Halifax 

Carrie P. Herndon ik 

Lester S. Ivins, Mi. S. 

Edgar S. Jones | 

Nina B. Lamkin 

G. W. Lewis 

Constance D’Arcy Mackay | 

Emma M. Maguire, B. Ped. | 

Alice G. McCloskey 

Lewis S. Mills | 

Annie Stevens Perkins | 

S. Emly Potter 

Ella M. Powers 

George A. Race 

Jean Sherwood Rankin | 

Sara M. Riggs | 

Laura Rountree Smith 

Bertha L. Swope 

Harriette T. Treadwell | 

Thomas B. Weaver 
And many others | 





practical 
est in ed- 


A Strong Endorsement 4 





~ Guarantee | 





‘‘Practical Methods, Aids and De- 
vices for Teachers seems to me to be a 
superior work excellent in subject 
matter, thorough and concise in 
treatment, admirably adapted to the 
need of progressive teachers. 

‘<The low price at which it is sold 
indicates that you desire to give 
teachers the worth of their money. 

* [ gladly recommend the worh. 


J J CRANDALL, Supt of Schvols, 
First Dist., Cattaraugus Co., N. Y. 


This is from one of many testimon- 
ial letters received from prominent 
educators in all parts o1 the country. 





Every order for Practical | 
Methods, Aids and De- | 
vices for Teachers is ac- | 
cepted under an absolute guar- 
antee that if the books are not | 


satisfactory to the purchaser in 
every sense and we are notified 
to this effect within ten days of 
their delivery, we will refund at 
once the money advanced and 
give instructions for the return 
of the books at our expense. 





____ CUT ALONG THIS LINE 


erste? =| #8 | 


a _. ~=-. Prat eso<- S oe 


aoa . Si tiem aeae Ge Ghaee 


. Best possible to produce with the most modern machinery and 
Printing skilled workmen, The Art Section is printed in sepia froma 
ink. Many of the engravings in the Drawing Section are in colors. 


Full baby seal Keratol, giving the books an unusually attractive a 
Bindin pearance and the durability essential to books intended for daily 
use for a jong period of time. 


The title is stamped in gold. 

; The price of the two volumes is $6.00 but for a time they are to 
Price sold if combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans: ata eae 
rate of $5.00, the terms being $1.00 cash with the order and the balance in 
monthly installments of $1.00 each. 


A Discount of 5% is allowed for cash, making the net cash price 


Use This Order Blank 
F. A OWEN PUB. CO., Dansville, N. Y. Date... ee (-) 


You inay ship (all charges prepaid) to my address given below Practical Methods, Aids 
and Devices for Teachers, complete in two volumes, and send Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans for one year at Your special combination rate of $5.00. Of this amount I am en- 
closing $1.00 herewith nt agree to pay balance, by remittances to You as follows: $1.00 on the 15th 
of next month and $1.00 on the 15th of each succeeding month until the full $5.00 has been paid. 

In accordance with your guarantee it is understood that if these books are not satis 
factory to me in every sense, I am to notify Jou by letter within ten days from their receipt, 
and that in that event you will give me instructions for their return, at your expense, an 


























q 

Zz 

a 
$4.75. A saving of 25 cents to you and no special 2 He aoe : 
fos = us Sradeen of the fant Shot the averaie’ cost of collecting 4 _ — —. sum enclosed herewith will be immediately refunded to me and my | 
is approximately 5%. So’ g ictal anna i 
. . " II 
of $4.75 is being remitted by a large ee Name____ | 
The Net Cash Price per cent of those ordering this sek 9 9° ¢, < 
of books in combination with Normal Instructor-Primary ‘pb 9.9 we = P.O State 
Plans. You take no chances in doing this as you have the. / Soe 4 3 a ae — | 
same return pe under the guarantee as though you / QS, ve % Stre R N | 
ordered on the installment plan and the advantage to you Vi oS oe, G treet or R. R. No.______. | 
is that you will save 25 cents on the purchase price. 7 OOK ¢ Ss a NOTE: Should you remit the full cash price ($4.75), use this blank, striking out the portion referring to | 
V4 oy eae < 4 the four $1.00 deferred payments. I 
Y ry 4 4 I 
. < Special Privilege to Paid-in-Advance Subscribers 
F e A. Owen P ublishing Company, ro * POEs Subscribers to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans who have paid their subscription fee onc year in advance ll 


IG > © al: 2 Ca hi 
S 4 since June Ist, 1915, can secure this set of books by merely signing and mailing above order blank, without 
MO MM Oe oo HS. ; ; “pi: Be books 
0 $ RY 42.9 mot oe) —, aan cy sg Uy pa. es a payment 75c instead of $1.00. Or the 








Dansville, New York. 


——{—> 
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The Key To Success 


og, Stop Forgetting 


N WV increaseYour Efficiency 
The secret of business and social 
success is the ability to remember. 
J can make your mind an infalli- 
ble classified index from which 
you can insfantly select: thoughts, 
facts, figures, names, faces. En- 
ables you to concentrate, develop 
self control, overcome bashfulness, 
think on your fect, address an au- 
dience. kasy. Simple. The result 
of 20 years’ experience in develop- 
ing memories of thousands of 
students. Write today for copy of 
my book, *‘How to Remember’’ 
and Copyrighted Intensely Interest- 
ing Memory test Free, also how to 
obtain FREE copy of my book “How to Speak 
in Publie.”? 











Principal 
Dickson School of Memory, 791 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, Il 











The University of Chicago 
in addition to resident 
work, offers also instruc 
tion by correspondence. 
For detailed in- A |¢ 


formation address Nt) 
il Tower 


STUDY 


o4th Year U, 0 C. (Div. W) Chicago, IIL, tb 











Your Happy Thoughts 
AreWorth Cash 


Good plots for photoplays bring $10 to $100 each, 
Will you help supply the great demand? It’s IDEAS that 
count, not previous exnerience or special edueation, 
writers are encouraged, ond your chance is as good as anys 
body’s, Investigate th's fascinating and profitable oc 
cupation for your spare time, now, 


Former Scevario Editer Shows You How 


My complete and authoritative Course develops 
yourability in a correct and efficient wv, It includes a 224= 
page Text Book, covering every branelicf photoplcy writing, 
12 Sereen Taiks pre pared esnecia'ly for my Course by leads 
ing Produesrs, Scenario Editors and Actors, 6 Student 
Guides, and my o Personal Instruction and Criticism, 
Easy to reed and understand, | Strongly recommended by men who 
know. Special reduced terms this month. Write today for free booklet, 


ELBERT MOORE, Box 7/2,NY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Training School for Nurses 
MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


Registered by the State of Illinois. ‘Three year 
course preparatory instruction. ‘Theoretical 
and Practical class work throughout the course. 
Minimum entrance requirements, two years 
High School work. For information apply to 
MISS K, C. BURGESS, SUP'T., Box 31, Training 
School, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, 


LA STUDY AT HOME 
BECOME AN LL.B. 


Only recognized resident law school in U. $., Conferring Degree 
of Bachelor of Laws—I.L. b.—by correspondence. Only law school in 
U. S. conducting standard resident school and giving same instruc- 
tion, by mail, Over 450 elass-rcom Ioctures. Faculty of over 30 
Orominent lawyers, Guarantee to prepare graduates to pass bar ex- 
Only law school giving Complete Course in Oratory end 
p » School highly endorsed and recommended hy 
Gov. Officials, Business Men, Noted Lawyers and Students, Only insti- 
tation of itskind in the world, Send today for Large Handsomely 
WMustrated Prospectus. Special eourses for Rusiness Men and Bankers 


HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 450 Advertising Bldg, Chiceeo, Hl. 


SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE !! 


The war has created a great demand and 
unlimited opportunities for those who 

7) know Spanish, French, German or Italian, Bet- 
ter your position and increase your sal- 

ary. You can learn quickly and easily, 


Languare Phone-Method 


and Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
You simply listen to the livi f a native 
the foreign . over and 


| 

DEAL XMAS GIFT jenn ae eye - 
machines, Write for free ++Language Treatise,” teachers special discount 
and trial offer, 


THELANGUAGE PHONE METHOD, 964 Putnam Bidg., 2 West 45th St, N. Y. 


A GOOD POSITION 


With UNCLE SAM is most desirable, Life posi- 
tions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, steady work, 
short hours, promotions on merit. Both sexes, 
No political pull, Thousands of appointments 
yearly, Most thorough preparation *5,. Returned 
if not appointed, Full information and questions 
used by the Civil Service Commission — free, 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, © WASHINGION, D. C. 


UUW ra STORY WRITING TAUGHT fu 
MONEY Reece 
WRITING Fae rene 
EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


7 
y riting one moving picture play a week. Demand 
eer Than Supply. You can writethem, We 
Balic aun how, Send for free booklet, valuable infor- 

I OD and special prize offer. Chicago Photo. 
Playwright College, Box 278 I. 5., Chicago. 
_S a bind 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


BOOK REVIEW 


‘The Brown Mouse."’ By Herbert 
Quick. Illustrations by John A. Cough- 
lan. Cloth. 12mo. 310 pages. $1.25 
net. The Bobbs-Merrill Co. Indianapolis. 

When Jim and Jennie were married, 
this was the motto they inscribed over 
the mantel of their new home: ‘* Let Us 
Cease Thinking So Much of Agricultural 
Education and Devote Ourselves to Edu- 
cational Agriculture. So Will the Na- 
tion Be Made Strong.’’ But that was at 
the end of the book and a great many 
interesting things had occurred before 
that came about. You can see by the 
ending that it is alove story, and it isa 
good one too. It was not to tell the love 
story that the book was written, or at 
least that feature would not make it 
vastly different from many another book 
which is not nearly so much worth while. 
The book is really the story of a revolu- 


| tion in rural school methods in a pros- 
| perous district in Iowa. 


Jim Irwin, the 
‘*Brown Mouse,”’ is stirred by a girl’s 
contemptuous ‘‘humph,’’ to become 


| something else than a hired farm hand, 


gets himself elected teacher and pro- 
ceeds to make of the school what he calls 
a ‘‘truly-rural rural school.’’ Practical 
questions related to life in an agricul- 
tural community become a large part of 
the school work, and the whole system 
of discipline and culture was changed. 
{iow he made it a grand success person- 

‘ly and for the district, and how he 
overcame the conservative opposition is 
told in a most interesting manner. The 
author has taken this way of presenting 
his ideas as to an ideal country school, 
and has gilded his propaganda with a set- 
ting of romance. There is much that is 
humorous and the characters are skilfully 
and naturally drawn. It is a story with 
a purpose, but the story is not spoiled for 
the sake of the purpose. It is good 
reading whether you are interested in 
the problems presented or not, and dou- 
bly so if you are. 


‘‘Effective Public Speaking.’’ By 
Frederick B. Robinson, professor, De- 
partment of Public Speaking, College of 
the City of New York. Cloth. 8vo. 
468 pages. LaSalle Extension Univer- 
sity, Chicago. 

This book is a series of lessons com- 
prising practically a course of study. 
The object of this course is to develop 
effective speech. Incidentally the stu- 
dent will be led to improve his general 
mental habits; he will be trained to sys- 
tematic reading, research and thought. 
It is not supposed that a man can become 
eloquent in speech-making merely by 
reading for a few minutes each day a 
book on public speaking. The author 
does not assume that. But these lessons 
give simple explanation of the principles 
of speech-making, beginning with that 
most essential feature, the organization 
of ideas, and outline practical directions 
for exercises, which followed out by 
practice will make one a_ successful 
speaker. The lessons are certainly very 
extended and touch upon every feature 
of public speaking with the best of pub- 
lie addresses used as examples and basis 
of questions and exercises. 


‘*Masterpieces in Art.’’ A Manual for 
Teachers and Students. By William C. 
Casey. Cloth. 6x9 inches. 268 pages. 
A. Flanagan Co., Chicago. 

This book puts within easy reach of 
teachers a simple but comprehensive 
study of a very large number of the 
masterpieces of art, adapted for use in 
the public schools. Some forty paintings 
are included, together with some noted 
statues. The text, in connection with each 
picture, is admirably arranged and pre- 
sented. There is a story or interpreta- 
tive introduction, an appreciative and 
technical study and questions. The Plan 





Dainty Christmas Gifts For Your Pupils 


Send at once, 
13c for 2sam- 


ples of our Heavy Satin Book Marks, assorted colors, or 5vc, for four large and 


two small samples, 


Sizes 3x9 and 17%x9 inches, 


We willalso seud catalog 


and the New Christmas Poems which we print upon the markers, and will 
ussist you in selecting your gilts to suit the taste of your pupils and friends, 


_ Prices 10's and 6c. each. ! : 
for 25c extra when ten or more Of One size are ordered, 


of teacher, etc., on the samples, 


Name of teacher, date, school, ete., printed 
We do not print name 
If too late to sénd for samples, we wi!l se- 


lect for you at once and guarantee satifaction. These ribbon book marks 
make very attractive gifts for Sunday School teachers to present to their pupils. 


BROWN & BROWN, 


Dept. 5, Dansville, N. Y. 
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This song book will make 
music teaching easier for 
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A million and a half copies 
of this wonderful little 




















you as it has for thousands 

of other teachers. It con- 
tains a carefully graded 
selection of well liked 
songs, in easy keys, that 
all children can _ readily 
sing. 


Oo 


book have been sold. It 
has lightened the task of 
thousands of teachers and 
LY made children want to 
1 sing. Send for it and let 
Vp it simplify your music 
teaching. 


The 101 Best Songs 


[ere ha a 
The new and old songs that will /ive—the melodies with a purpose 
—are inthis book. Patriotic, Sacred, College and Folk Songs, Songs 


of Sentiment and the Home — all 


with words and music complete. 


2%e acopy, in lots of 100 or more, F. O. B. 


Chicago. 


70c per dozen, prepaid, or 10c 


per copy, prepaid. 





Beginner’s Book of Songs 

A book of —- songs, exercises, rote songs, 

etc., for teaching beginners and little tots. 
| Sold at same low price, 








To obtain the lowest rate, orders for 100 
or more may be made up partly of “Be- 
ginner’s Book of Songs” provided you can- 
not use 100 copies of either one. 


Free Sample Copy to Teachers 
Mentioning this Paper. 


The Eable Fompany 1116 Cable Biig., Chicago, lt, 





Addresses, Special Papers, Ks- 
ORATIONS, says, Debates, ete., prepared 
for Individual requirements, 
Original accurate writings for all events. The kind 
that ring true, Five hundred words, one dollar. 


EPHRAIM BUCHWALD, Dept. N. 113 East 129 St., New York 
| 





TRWANTED 


Send us your verses or melodies today. Acceptance guaran- 
teed if available. rite for valuable booklet — it’s free, 
MARKS-GOLDSMITH C0,, Dept.w, Washington, D. C, 








| 
BUFTON BOOK CO., Wuits salespeople with 
KANSAS CITY MO, character aud ability 7 | 
(School-men preferred) to sell Reference Books to § | 
Teachers, Parents and School Boaras, Salary 
and commission, Write for termes. 











THE MARCON-SLOPER DUPLICATOR 


100 copies made from your own pen, ty pewriteror draw- 
ing. For tor 6, OD, we will send postpaid one No, 1 
printin:-surface 4! nk and Sponve complete, Sate 
isfactionor money back. SULCIALOPFER TO TEACHERS, 
W. FISHER CO,, 113 Amsterdam Ave,, NEW YORK 





The Universal 


Encyclopedia 


4 


The Universal Encyclopedia, as above illustrated, is —— in 8 vol- 


umes, each measuring 5% x 8 inches, 114 
over 500 pages, or a total of 4,176 pages. 

ve; over 1000 half-tone and text illustrations; a 52-page Atlas 
Bound handsomely and durably in substantial 


clear 


ty 
of the World. in colors. 


inches thick. olumes average 
Printed on good paper, in good 


library buckram, with red leather title label on back of each volume. 


Publisher’s Price $10.00. Our Special Prepaid Price $6.00 


It is a new work, thoroughly up-t 


to know about every conceivable subject. 


reliable. 
You need not take our word 


o-date and gives all you would wish 
Handy, concise, and thoroughly 


for it—decide for yourself, by 


ordering, using for ten days and if not perfectly satisfactory 
return it at our expense and your money will be refunded. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Recommends college and normal graduates, specialist 


at all seasons, many calis for primary and gramma 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Ayenue , 
Meta New ‘York 
, and other teachers to colleges, and schools, Receives 


Wi. Oo. PRATT. Mer. 


r grade teachers, 





THE ERIE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 7? =" 9% s*. 


We fill positions in High Schools, Colleges, 


eal Schools, The demand for good teachers is cor 
Fee, 24 cents (netaal cost), 


A. M. CASSEL—President, - ° 


OUR MOTTO: “A Square Den 


Normal Schools, Commercial Schools, and Techni- 

isiderably greater than the supply. Registration 
For All.” 

- B. L. STRINGER Vice President 








PHOTOGRAPHS 2:,¢ 


and mail them to you promptly, Satisfaction g 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - - 


24 GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS FOR $1.00. 


Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good picture of your- 


$1.00, and we will make 24 — 24% in. by 3 in., 
uarantecd or money refunded, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 





Chautauqua Teachers’ Agency 


Prendergast Building, 
Jamestown N.Y. 





Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. 


Established 1904 


NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 





School 
Adams and school a 
Office calls, 


Bureau 


‘Teacners, 


5, register now for mid-year and next fall vacancies, 


uthorities in increasing numbers are giving us their 


Write, J. Porter Adams, Mgr., 122 Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 








The LEADING AGENCY for th 
fill only a small part of our eme 
competent teachers. Write in 





NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Home Office—Boise, Idaho. Utah Office—304 Newhouse Bldg., Salt Lake City,Utah 


e ENTIRE WEST and ALASKA. We 
ryency calls because of the lack of 


unediately for FREE Circular, 











OSKALOOSA COLLEGE EXTENSION COURSES. 


The usual college degrees, 
including the Ped, B., B 
Acets., M. Accts., and B, 





Mus.; also graduate decrees, 
already becun., CGirades from other Tistitutions aece pte 


Prices reasonable. lespeciallyot interest to teachers desiring to complete courses 


Oskaloosa College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 


“al. Catalog, 








Teachers Wanted 


for emergency calls throughout the entire 
West. Waite us today, Wm, RKuffer, Mgr. 


The LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENC 








"A we 





RN, 


~— 


Reo a 








ROCKY NT TEACHERS’ 


VA (ab Am 4 418 aes) a 


Y in The Rocky Mountain Region. | 








MIDLAND 
TEACHERS’ employer the best service. 
AGENCY. Station A. Spokane 


Fourteen years under the same management assures both teacher and 


Write cither office for blank, 
» Wash. Warrensburg, Missouri. 





PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU je iene 


7th STREE 
ALLENTOWN, 


205 C. 


No Advance Fee 


First class equipment. Operates 
Direct calls from 
school officers, Direct recommendations. 
Well prepared teachers in) great demand, 








PA: 





THE TEACHERS? AGENCY veccnst his Avency with view of securing ronson st’ changeod een 


Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. (27th Year) 


Co-operating Agencies in Denver Colo. and Atlanta, Ga. 





SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ 


OLDEST and BEST KNOWN int talitinte 





AGENCY, 253Fith Ave, NEW_YORK 
9 


CHAS.W. MULPORD, Proprietor 





Twen 
Scho 


Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


PRED DICK, 


Ex-State Supt., Mgr., DENVER, COLO. 
ty years successtul service in behalfof Teachers and 
HOMicials in the Rocky Mountain States. 





DAEDALIAN CO-OPERATIV 
ASSOCIATION (Teacher's Agency) 


Enrollment Fee, Fifty Conts. Commission Fee 4 4, 
Wrilejorv blanks Today, We are better prepared thanany * 
other ageney to handle vacaneios in the central states, 
IPPRESS) G, WAY SHARP, See'y Treas., Lafayette, Indiana 





POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS 
Write us your qualifications, FRIEH Literature, 
Co-Operative Instructors’ Ass'n. Marion, Ind. 


DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED —$1.00 each 
subject, Other help for Teachers ou special terms, 


P. S. HALLOCK, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 











PLAYS Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Operottas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 
Motion Songs, Hiustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
Goods, etc. Suitable for all ages and occasions, Large 
catalogue Free. very Teacher should have one. 

T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 68 Chicago 









HOME STUDY Certificate, Diploma, Degree, Cata- 
logue free, Teachers’ Professional College, Austin, Tex, 





A Splendid opportunities for School Teachers. 
Pleasant work, short hours, all holidays off, 
yearly vacation with pay, good salary. Learn 
at home, Diploma in six months. Catalog free. 
EDGAR G, ALCORN, Pres, American Sehoot 
of Banking, 452K. State Street, Columbus, Ohio 























We will need more help. Men or 


1916 you could begin work. 
BOONE COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 


DoYouWanta College Position tor 1916? 


for application blank, if interested in an office position or the teach- 
ing of grade school, normal or commercial branches. 
Apply at once. 


ladies, Good salaries. Send stamp 


State when in 


BOONE, IOWA 














and moral character and are a source of constan 


Board with beautiful red and blue ink, whic 


The entire set of twenty will be sent nagrr seed 
thirty cents. You will never regret this inves 
hundreds of times each year. See list below. 


vy 
Halfset No. 1 
Try, Try, Again. 
Well Begun is Half Done, 
Am I Doing Right? 
A Frown isa Cloud, A Smile is Sunshine, 
If | Deceive, Whom Do I Cheat ? 
God Sees Me. 
Think, 
Do All the Good You Can and Don’t Makea 
Fuss About It, 

Wilit Pay ? 
Paddle Your Own Canoe. 


CLAUDE J. BELL COMPANY - 





SCHOOL ROOM MOTTOES 


Great thoughts beautifully presented to young people aid greatly in Age's gr their mental 
great work we have selected twenty genuine gems and have them printed on Fine White Bristol 
They can be easily read across any schoolroom and children will never tire of them. They are 


about 8x15 inches in size, punched and furnished with colored cords just ready for hanging. 
You furnish only the nails or tacks and the work is done. 


tinspiration to them, To aid teachers in this 


th gives a pretty effect of the national colors, 


for only fifty cents. 
tment, 


Kither half set for only 
The mottoes will pay for themselves 


Half No. 2 
Find a Way or Makea Way. 
Do You Know It, or Only Think You Do? 
Ilow Does Yesterday’s Work Appear To-day ? 
How Will To-day’s Work Appear Tomorrow ? 
One Thing ata ‘Time, and That Well Done, 
If I Deceive My Teacher, Who is Cheated ? 
Think Deep, Not Loud, 
Do Right. 
There isa Right Way... There are Many 

Wrong Ways, 

Think the Truth, Speak the Truth, Act the 


Truth, 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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of Study includes in most cases Source 
of Subject, Setting, Arrangement, Cen- 
ter of Interest, Color, History, and there 
is also a brief sketch of the artist. 
Studies of pictures for the lower grades 
include only the story and the questions. 
The book is the outcome of the author’s 
experience as teacher in elementary and 
high school grades, and he has presented 
a most practical, useful book. 


**South America.’”? A Geography 
Reader. By Isaiah Bowman. Cloth. 
12mo. 736 pages. 75 cents. Rand, 
McNally & Co., Chicago. 

‘‘Geography readers’’ are a popular 
and attractive kind of book, when prop- 
erly prepared. This one seems to come 
under that description. It is the second 
of a series of readers based on selected 
type regions, and designed by the editors 
to bring out with the glow of story and 
the truth of science the human interest 
of geography. Each book is written by 
a specialist on the subject. ‘Ihe author, 





one of the most promising of the younger 
geographers, was, until recently, asso- 
ciate professor of geography at Yale, 
and an active member of the university 
expeditions sent out to study the South 


' American continent in its every aspect. 











To ten years of exploration and research 
he has given the energy and enthusiasm 
of youth tempered by the viewpoint of 
the trained geographer. In his book, 
wherever we find him, we feel this spirit. 
Young people will follow with interest 
the story of the peoples, their ways of 
living, their wealth and resources, and 
against the mysterious background of 
the past, they will feel in striking con- 
trast the newer civilization with its alert 
spirit, the growing relations with North 
America, and the great future that seems 
to lie before the awakening continent. 
Fine photographs illustrate the book, 
many from Professor Bowman’s own 
collection, while twelve maps in colors 
visualize political, physical and com- 
mercial features, rainfall, climate, and 
racial divisions, 


**‘Character and Temperament.’’ By 
Joseph Jastrow, professor of Psychology 


in the University of Wisconsin. Cloth. 
12mo. 596 pages. $2.50 net. D. Apple- 


ton & Co., New York. 

This volume is one of the Conduct of 
Mind Series, books by different writers, 
connected by a purpose to provide in- 
telligent surveys of selected aspects of 
the study of mind and its application. 
This volume surveys the sources of hu- 
man nature in the light of modern psy- 
chology. It is a statement of the foun- 
dation of human differences, and a study 
of the traits upon which education builds, 
which the vocations select and which 
society encourages. It includes an inti- 
mate account of the emotional life and 
of the origins of the sentiments which 
sway human action. It considers the 
part of environment and the means of 
its working upon the qualities of man 
coming from heredity. 
definite conclusions upon the psychology 
of sex and of race. It is designed to ap- 
peal to all who are responsible for the 
training, direction or selection of men, 


and to all dealing with the most impor- | 


tant asset of any people—the quality of 
its citizens. Psychology, 
science, requires a patient analysis. The 
purpose of this, as other volumes of the 
series, is to make an appeal to popular 
interest, and an adaptation of the ma- 
terial to the needs of the everyday 
reader with a serious purpose. 


‘‘Farm-Business Arithmetic.’’ By Cur- 
tis J. Lewis. Cloth. 212 pages. 48 cents. 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

This book may be said to be more than 
an arithmetic—it is a practical guide to 
the conduct of the business side of farm- 
ing. It contains a vast amount of infor- 
mation of immediate interest to those 
who till the soil for profit. Among the 
chapters of exceptional interest are 
those on Farm Feeding, Shipping Prob- 
lems, Labor Income, Machinery and 


The Educational Department 


of the International Harvester Company 
of New Jersey, Chicago, Ill., loans charts, 
slides, and films for express charges with 
no view to profit. Anybody can use this 
material. Join a circuit and reduce 
express charges. A chart may be in 





It reaches some | 


like every | 
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LAW 


Course On Approval 


Not one penny down. Get this greatest 
course in law Jud this ificent fou ‘ 
ume library, the most complete library of its kind ig 
existence, and the first lectures, individual | 
assignments, ete,—clear, comprehensive discussions 
the law—in your hands positively free of charge, without 
any obligation whatever. We want. you to see thiy 
course, before you even decide. Write a postal—rj 
now—to get the details of this startling offer—to 4 
out how you can, wihout risking @ penny, get starte 
right on your legal education. 


Get Your Degree by Mail 


We are authorized by the State of Illinois to conferog 
our graduates the degree of Bachelor of Laws (LL.B), 
Our course prepares you to pass the bar examination 
any state. Should you fail to pass we guarantee to 
coach you without charge until you aresuccessful, We 
have not on record a single instance of a LaSallg 
graduate who took a bar examination and failed, 

FREE Complete Course In Public Speaking 

Prepared by Dr. Frederick B. Robinson; Professor of 
Public Speaking. College of City of N. Y., ete, No 
other course like it—write today for Special Limite 
Free Offer. 

Just send your name and add: 

Send No Money on a postal, and we will fovame 
by return mail full particulars of our remarkable free 
on approval offer and our wonderful free book “Guide 
to the Law’’ showing how to study law at home. If you 
act promptly we will save you more than half your tui- 
tion. This offer is subject to withdrawal in a short 
time, without notice. So act now. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. G- 106 Chicagy 


War Won’t Worry 


the man who works for Uncle Sam 
Foreign wars can’t bother 
theman witha Government posi- 
tion. Whatever happens, the job 
is sure, the work remains steady, 
the hours short and the pay big, 


Good Positions Now Open 


Examinations will be held in your state for jobs 
youcan fill. Nowisthetimeto prepare. I will fit youina 
short time at small cost. Common education is sufficient, 


My Special Guarantee Offerto YOU 
My ironcla 


d guarantee makes you positively sure of success or 

















money refunded, Assure yourself now of big pay and lifetime 
employment. 
* ° 
Write Today For My Big FREE Offer 
This book tells you all about ‘‘Government, Positions and How to 
3 hem.’’ About 300,000 protected positions described. The 


book is yours for the asking. No obligation. Write today--ask 
for booklet DR1140, 
EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D.C. 


DEVELOP YOUR VOICE 


Study voice culture in your own 
home. It will give you health, pleas- 
ure and profit. You can do it’ with 
the wonderful voice records of the 
world’s greatest ertists and 
he Herman Klein 
Phono-Vocal Method 


based upon the famous 


SCHOOL OF MANUEL GARCIA 
Teachers,singers, students recognize 
the talking machine as an educa- 
tional factor, t is used in schools 
and colleges from kindergarten to 
graduation class, Foreign languages, 
clocution, oratory and numerous subjects are successfully taught by this woo- 
derful invention. You can develop your talent, enjoy a great gift, and acquire 
professional success ag a concert orchoir ginger. Our records fit all tatking 
machines. Write for booklet, teachers special discount and trial offer 


THE MUSIC PHONE METHOD, 906 Putnam Bidg., 2 West 45th St., New Yoo 


Drawing --- Painting 
Learn at Home by Mail 
Special Limited Offer 


Be a Cartoonist, Newspaper, 
Magazine or Commervial [lus 
trator; Paint in Water Colors 
or Oil, Let us develop your tal- 
Free Scholarship Award, 
Your name and address brings 
you full particulars of this Ui 
usual offer by return mail aud 
our handsome illustrated Art 
Annual, free, 

FINE ARTS INSTITUTE Studio 499, Omaha, Nebraska 
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F i . i 
Study Music By Doing! 
Assistant Music Teachers, School 
Teachers and Mothers Wanted 
To co-operate and take charge of local organized 7 
Normal and Private Teaching and National Ex- : 
unination Centers and Extension work. Address ; 
or call Secretary P. H. THOMAS, iW H 
218 So. Wabash Ave., Suite 950, Chicago!" 












Big P: 
quired, by ag list of bun reds of good 
openinge and testimonials from hundreds of our @ e 
now earning $100 to $500 a month, Address necrest ollice 
NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING AS: 
Icago New York San Fi 











your locality. Get it now. 
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TEACHERS, 
PREPARE 
TO EARN 
BIGGER PAY. 


Thousands Of teachers secure advanre- 
meut to better paying positions by starting 
agricultural Classes, The rural or grade 
teacher who starts to teach asriculture ina 
small way is invariably singled out for ad- 
vancemeut, as the demand for qualified 
agriculture teachers cannot now be met, 
Our course Will assist you to pass examil- 
pation and to teach the subject effectively, 

For many years to come the supply of 
agriculture teachers must be met from the 
ranks of teachers now inservice, Who qual- 
ify in agriulture. There will be great op- 
portunities for such teachers during the 
pextfew years. Teachers possessing knowl- 
edge ol Agriculture are able to teach all 
related Subjects more successfully aud are 
always sure of good positions, 

OUR BOOKLET TELLS HOW TO PREPARE 

Approved and recommended by educators and 
agricultural teachers. Send for it today. 


Start an Agricultural clase and 
your earning power, 


increase 


IMF AGRICULTURE, 


wes = — 
NORMAL SCILOOL 
Rochester, N. 
Please send me your booklet on low to 
prepare to teach agriculture, 


Name.... 


State 





IVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, 
steady work, life positions, congenial surroundings, 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation and 
sick leave with pay. Many thousands appointed yearly. 
Both sexes. No political pull. Nearly 800,000 classi- 
fied positions. Common school education suflicient, 
Fall information and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP, COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


YOU CAN BE A NURSE 
= Hospital training at home. General, 





medical, obstetrical, gynecological and 
surgical nursing, Instruction by phy- 
sicians and graduate nurses. 20 years’ 
experience, Afiilinted with The Central 
Hospital of Philadelphia, Send for 
free books to Miss Frazier, Super. 
intendent Philadelphia School 
for Nurses, 2:238S Chestnut Street 
“ Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Special Opportunities for physical directors,’ play- 
ground workers and recreative culture, College ac- 
credited, Co-educational, Offers two year normal 
course, Desirable dormitory for girls. Mid-year ses- 
sion opens Feb, ist, We occupy our own building in 
the finest residential district. Address, 


American College of Physical Education. 
42nd & Grand Blvd., Box 22, Chicago, Ill. 


Montessori Teacher Training School 


Fourth Year 
Instruction in the theory and use of 
the Montessori materials, Resident and 
day students $30,000 building adjoin- 
Ing All Saints’ piscopal Church.  Basket- 
ball, Tennis. Klementary and college prepar- 
atory courses, For illustrated folder address 


MRS. J.SCOTT ANDERSON, Directress, 
Torresdale House, Torresdale, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thomas Normal Training School 


Devoted exclusively to equipping young men and 
oo oe Music, Drawing, | Hlome Economics, 
i Praining, Manual Training, Industrial Arts 
. re umauship in publie schools, One and two year 
courses, 26th year we have heen placing graduates in 
paying positions. Dormitories, Strong faculty, beau- 
tif location, adequate equipment, For catalog and 
full information address TH EK SECRETARY, i 
Michigan, Detroit. 
(autem 































2501 West Grand Boulevard 












GOVERNMENT Positions 


offer employment for life at a salary 
ranging from $800 to $1800 per year, with 
hort hours under pleasant conditions 
_ no fear of “lay-offs” or strikes, Ameri- 
-— citizens 18 or over are eligible. Our 64- 
oP mnt list of positions, requirements, ete., 
spuividen ofa former U.K. Clrtteniec neem 
sg soe ormer U.S. Civil S r Seoretary-Exami- 
etit FREE, without obligation. Write to-day. 

BoAT TERSON CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL 
0 Rochester, N. Y. 


Become a Trained Nurse 


woe wil train you in your own home in a few weeks 
laapare t: you to employment at $12 to $25 per week. Study 
by best — and re ceive diploma in a year or less, approved 

ve tors. Hospital a also given if desired, 
tatale Nod nurses trained in last 12 years. Send for 
g. Kasy terms, State age and ability. Address 


AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, 1547 La Salle Av., Chicago 


WRITING 





3 

















Personally taught through New Corres- 
pondence Method by well-known Edi- 
tor-Author. Complete courses in Short 
Story; Photoplay; Plot Construction. 
Hizhest recora of efficiency and success, 
Established 1910, Unexceiled testimon- 
ials. Full particulars on request. 

STORIES Henry Albert Phillips,Dept 12N,1777 Broadway, New York 

Complete Photoplay or Story “Market” 10c each 














Depreciation, Six Ways for a Farm Boy 
to Make Money, Six Ways for a Farm 
Girl to Make Money, Fertilizers, and The 
Relation of Capital to Profits. The au- 
thor is a practical farmer and has had 
the co-operation of a number of the most 
eminent writers upon practical agricul- 
ture. In these days when agriculture is 
receiving so much and desirable attention 
in the schools, here is a book which 
not only teaches arithmetic, but fur- 
nishes the material for close correlation 
with the other subject. 


**Principles and Practice of Elemen- 
tary Drawing.’’ By Mabel Browning So- 
per, Director of Art, State Normal 
School, Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 
Half cloth. 74%x10 ins. 148 pages. $1.50. 
Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. 

This is a normal school textbook. As 
the author says, it was written to meet 
the difficulties of a definite situation— 
that is, to prepare six large entering 
classes to teach courses of drawing al- 
ready established in the elementary 
schools. It is therefore a practical pres- 
entation. The first draft of the subject 
was written on charts before the class 
as the demonstration was made, and is 
therefore a record of class instruction, 
The subjects treated are: Design — 
including picture study and lettering. 
Representation. — 1. Nature (Plant) 
Drawing. 2. Animal and ‘‘Pose”’ 
Drawing. 3. Object’ Drawing, includ- 
ing composition and perspective. Me- 
chanical Drawing; Co:.cr Theory—devel- 
oping sense perception to select, repro- 
duce, and combine colors harmoniously. 
The illustrations—42 in all—include work 
of students and professional artists, as 
well as reproductions of the great mas- 
terpieces. 


*‘Grammar School Arithmetic,’’ By 
Florian Cajori. Cloth. 12mo. 445 pages. 


| Maemillan Co., New York. 


This arithmetic is noteworthy for the 
topics which it omits, as well as for the 
new topics which it introduces. A domi- 
nant feature is the emphasis upon voca- 
tional problems. These are of wide 
range, drawn from life on a farm, in the 
sarpenter’s shop, the manufactory, and 
the office. A new feature is the study 
of curves, which are used so much now 
in the presentation of statistics of various 
sorts. As in the earlier book of this 
series, simplifications in the technique 
and language of arithmetic have been 
made. 


“Principles of Elementary Education 
and Their Application.’’ By Frank P. 
Bahman, Ph.D., Sometime Assistant 
Superintendent Cleveland Schools. Cloth. 
12mo. 305 pages. $1.25. D. C. Heath 
& Co., New York. 

This book seeks to set forth the prin- 
ciples of elementary education and the 
application of these principles to the 
work of the schools. A study is made of 
the relation between the individual and 
society, also of the’ mental life of the 
child, how he develops and how he learns. 
Following these is shown the aim of ele- 
mentary education, the curriculum, 
methods and organization of the ele- 
mentary school. In this part of the book 
many illustrative lessons plans are given, 
and the whole subject is treated very 
clearly. The materials offered are suffi- 
cient for a three-hour course during two 
terms or a five-hour course for one term. 


“The Boy Mechanic.’’ Vol. II. Cloth. 
7x10ins. 474 pages. Illustrated. $1.50. 
Popular Mechanics Co., Chicago. 

The sub-title of this book is ‘‘1000 


Things for Boys to Do,’’ and this suffi- 
ciently describes it. 


If we were to go 
into detail we should tell how in text 


and diagram it shows how to construct 
all sorts of devices which appeal to the 


boy’s mechanical and play instincts. That 


it is evidently made up from the page of 
the popular magazine 
publishers does not detract from 
value, in fact, it adds to it, as the con- 
tents have had the test of publication, 
and possessed sufficient merit to win se- 


its 
its 


issued by 








GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


FOR TEACHERS 


All teachers both men and women should try the U. 8. 


Government examinations to be announced throughout 
the entire country on January lth. 
be filled pay from $600 to $1500; have short hours and 
annual vacations, with full pay. 


The positions to 


Those interested should write immediately toFranklin 


Institute, Dept-D 105,Rochester,N. Y.,forscheduleshowing 
examination dates and places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions obtainable and ong many sample 
examination questions, which will besent 


ree of charge. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


24 SHEETS OF PAPER 





This Beautiful Box of Stationery 
24 ENVELOPES 

TO EVERY TEACH- 

ER ASSISTING US 


= 
I ~ TO INTRODUCE OUR 


Acme _ Ideal ee | | 
Educational Series | 


Of Uniform School Tablets Ee Fl 


The modern teacher insists on the use of uniform school tablets. The 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES have been adopted and are in exclusive use in 
thousands of schools. We realize that many teachers and pupils cannot ob- 
tain our school tablets at their local stores. ‘To such we make 


Our Special Introductory Offer 


Teachers in schools where our tablets are not already in use, may make 
up an order for such tablets as are needed, collecting the required amount 
from each pupil and we will promptly ship the goods prepaid at the net 

rices, quoted below or in our catalogue which we will send on request. 
e suggest the plan of having each pupil bring twenty-five cents for the |; 
purpose, the selection being made by the teacher to insure uniformity. i 


A Box Of Stationery Free 


With all orders amounting to $2.00 or more, we will add a large box of fine stationery as a |} 
present to the teacher sending the order. The contents of this box will delight and surprise the 
recipient and will more than compensate for the trouble of making up the order, 

After'the tablets are once used, their convenience and superiority over the common tablet, 
usually provided by pupils will beso apparant that the teacher will feel doubly compensated, 

When sending your order, be sure to give us the name of the best dealer to curry our 
tablets and paper. We will write them at once and with your co-operation, they will 
no doubt be glad to put in our line for the convenience of your school in obtaining 
the same tablets in the future. 


The Educational Series of Uniform School Tablets. 


—" 




























































Exercise Tablet, yellow or white, size 8x101, ruled 7-16 Space......neeeees $ .05 | 
Writing Tablet, for Ink or Pencil, size 7x9, ruled 5-8 and 7-16 space ......+.. 05 i 
Spelling Tablet, Space for 1400 words and 700 sentences, size 4X9.......++-05 { 
Theme Tablet, Marginal ruled and punched size 8x10Y......66+ eeees 05 


Music Tablet, size 7x9, 24 sheets permanently bound,........eeeeeee 05 
Drawing Tablet, Manila or white, sizes 6x9, 9x12 and 8x10'4.......05 
Examination Tablets, size 8x12, printed heading, faint and muar- 
ay TUNE ...ccccccccccccccccccccccrccccseccecssccsseee seco e osUD 
Outline Map Books for Geography ; U.S., Ancient, English, 
Modern and Medieval History; each book contains 40 


CHIGIING BEADS occccccecencns cbenscccecascccecese maanene 10 $ 
Binders pe hogs | me any eo pat String Fasteners..... 10 wf eo Ps 
Also Tablets and oose leaf papers for Science, Botany, oe od 
Mounting, Composition and special Work. PU sy Vv oe 
Send for ourcatalogue for full list of different sizes oF cs 
and styles and diagram showing how each tablet Se F : fs” 
is ruled. e LSS 9” ew 
EDUCATIONAL TABLET CO., FP gh yee™ vy? f 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, e y “3¢ “ ee 





Thanksgiving, Christmas and Patriotic Subjects 
Typical Pilgrims, Pilgrims Landing, Log Cabin, Mayflower, Large Turkey, Colonial Relies, Santa Driy- 
ing 8 Reindeer, Santa Going Down Chimney, Santa Filling Stockings, Children Hacging Stockings, 
Merry Christmas, A Happy New Year, Shepherd With Crook 
Child, Fireplace, Flag, 
Flags, Uncle Sam, Roll of Honor, Welcome, Program, Hiawatha Running. 


Map Stencils 
Borders 


Girls, Overall Boys, Squirreis, Kittens, Puppies, Keindeer, Rabbits, Turkeys, Butterflies, Birds, Swal- 
lows Flying, Chicks, Quail, Dogwood Blossoms, Asters, Carnations, Cherries and Hatchet, Pumpkins, 
Vegetables, Sunflowers. 


Hold ¥ Ib. each. 
Gold Stars 6 gold gummed stars, cut out, only 25¢. Get our New Fall Catalog, it is FREE. 
TEACHERS’ SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, 531 So. Ervay St., P.O. Box N 1509, Dallas, Tex. 


Blackboard Stencils 


Size 22x34, 
Each 10 cts, 


Wise Men, Christ Child, Madonna and 
Spread Eagle, Washington On Horse, Washington and Betsy Ross, Boys With 


Size 22x34, Each 10cents. Size 34x44, Each 20 cents. United States, N, 
America, 8, America, Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, Any group of States. 


Each Scents, Grapes, Oak Leaf, Maple Leaf, Ivy, Holly, Mistletoe, Bells, Flags, Cat-tail, 
Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Cupids, Santa Claus, Soldier Boys, Dutch Boys, Dutch 


Busy Work Helps 









1 Set (50) Unique Drawings to Color............ $ .20 1 Set Primary Arithmetic Cards............ i) 

1 Set (50) Unique Paper Cutting Desig 20 1 Set (50) Unique Sand Table Designs ......... 25 
1 Set Unique Alphabet Cards in strips... .05 1 Set (2) Unique Weather Calendars to 

1 Set Unique Arithmetic Cardsinstrips  .06 Mount and Color... 10 

1 Set Unique Sentence Cards in strips... .10 . 

‘OTAL vecede tal 

OUR SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER, ONLY... eB 0 


Xmas Candy Boxes 
We present the choicest line of attractive candy boxes obtainable. 
printed in the most suitable and attractive colors; are very strong and durable. Ali fold and pack flat. 
Designs as follows: Juvenile, Holly Spray, Brick, Poinsettia, Kibbon and Holly and Hell Folders. 


They are all artistic in design 


Price, 25 or less 3c each; 50 for 8c. 100 for $1.50 postpaid. 











PICTURES and CASTS 


National Art Supply Company, 


A Universal Duplicator 





. Ms (No Glue or Gelatine 
For School Room Decoration panama, “5, Make 50 vont i 
Especially Suitable Sor Class Gifts : tion paper, music, map or 


anything written with pen 
pencil, typewriter, Nocurled 
copies, no sticky substance on 
paper. Prices 82.10up, Book- 


=, let and samples free. Write 
A. REEVES DUPLICATOR CO., 


419-420 Park Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Illustrated Catalog sent FREE. 
Send 10c to cover postage. 





122 South Michigan Bivd., 
Chicago, [Uil. 











PL 


REE! LE ‘ 
SAM’L FRENCH, 28 West 38th., New York. 





AYS —. PLAYS 


Catalogue of thousands sent 


FREE! FREE! 


| 
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SI SXOLOGY 


imparts in a clear wholesome 











adjustable blade shaves like a plane, 
teachers in dozen 
Satisfaction guaranteed, 
PANY, 


Every Teacher and Pupil | 

needs a 10 cent 
SEE-RITE PENCIL | 
POINTER. Hundreds | 
of thousands in use. Espec- 


iall) lapte ‘ke | ‘ ( 
ical sone ao een al | 4g Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
| Allin one volume, Knowledge a Mother Should Have i 


way, in one volume: 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M. | 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. t 
> 


last for months. Will not 1 
break the lead, waste the pen- IMustrated. Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter + 
$2.00 postpaid Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. > 


cil or litter the floor, The 
Write for ‘*Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. t 


Special prices to 
PURITAN PUB. CO., 758 Perry Building, PHILA., PA. 
’ y é \ 


lots. Send a dime and get one 
= an Ap te tn tn at tn tn te tn tn tn on a 


SEARIGHT MFG. COM- 
45 Fort Street, East, Dep't “D" Detroit, Mich. 





Dec ; e 
December 191; 


8 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


lection for further use. It will be note 


®@ @ @ 
| that this is the second volume, the firs 
| having been issued some time ago anj 
| proving very popular. It is certainly g 


book which will delight boys, and fy, 
wonderfully suggestive and instructive. 


“Ward's Counting and Table Dpil 
Book.’’ By Mary A. Ward, principal 
Public School No. 127, and Benjamiy 
Veit, District Superintendent of Schools 
Brooklyn. Cloth. 12mo. 112 pages, p. 
C. Heath & Co., Boston. ‘ 

Filled with tables to help the pupjj 
visualize the various number combing. 
tions wherever the fundamentals of 
arithmetic are either new or weak, this 
little book may be effectively used, 


*‘The Seven Blasts’’ is the title of g 
temperance drama, in four acts, by 
Samuel Claborn Parish, and published 
by The Seven Blasts Publishing Co., Mt 
Ida, Arkansas. It presents in dramatic 
form a strong indictment against the 
liquor traffic and is intended for schov! 
and society use. Price 25 cents. 


‘Teachers, do you realize how highly your pupils value a little remembrance from you at Christmas time, even though it may be 
only a card expressing your good wishes and good will? A trifling amount will give your pupils far more pleasure than most of you 
realize, and it will pay you big returns in the good will of your pupils, which is an exceedingly valuable asset of any teacher. At 
Christmas time the air is full of the spirit of good will manifested in the giving of little remembrances, If the teacher fails to remem- 


ber her pupils in this way, they are disappointed, and a disappointed school is not a good recommend for the teacher. 

For 25 years we have made a specialty of supplying teachers with inexpensive gifts for their pupils, and by buying and 
manufacturing them in immense quantities we are able to give far better values than the small dealer. 
exceptionally pretty and appropriate remembrances, some of which are described herewith. 


Dainty Gift Books 
at Half Price ! 


This year we have many 


Christmas Booklets |New ¥ear Postcards 


| extra fine assortment 25 for 20c. Watercolor and 
Velvet same as Xmas, 





al 


Calendars 


Very pretty imported cards, assorted designs of 
flowers with scripture motto, embossed about 8x11, 
worth double the price, 5¢ each. 

Mlegant large cut-out floral novelties, about 10x12, 
Our price, (5c. 


Small Fancy Calendar Pads, 








well worth 25c, 


1).c each. 


Cyt Christmas Cards 


Gu | 
f | 






| 





¢ Grocdy Te 


| A. 
especially big values, finest imported booklets 


about 3x0 inehes, beaitifully lithographed and em 
four inside pages, tied with ribbon, large 


Will Distribute 200,000,000 Red 


Cross Christmas Seals 


Two hundred million Red Cross Christ- 
mas Seals are now being printed and 











hossed, 


baat —_ = Mg ety - poy retget rig se assortment of designs. Two different assortments: 
“s woe i 4, 16 pages of heavy ehameler eweled—Desiv 4 “ave » j ’ jewele . H | 
piser, beautitully printed in colors and interspersed | jy SoWeleo Tier ation ahove falls to dorther aa distributed by the American Red Cross 
ana: asnnen ae a COPOES, BS COVE ORE SUNY | Entirely new this season. Kach inan envelope. We and The National Association for the 
Megs  Tietwe ‘aed ., | gimrantee satisfaction or mouey refunded, 5¢ each. Stud and Prevention of Tubere j 
flaese are the Titles: Christmas Token, Christ- Without Jeweling--Fine assortment of beautiful The Seiaeaibe fae tikes An ll ct tae 
§ sale Se seals 


pans ‘Tide, Rose Leaves, Friendship Token, Pansies 
for Thoughts Violets to Greet You, Links of Memory, 
Greetings trom Longfellow, Forget-Me-Nots, Thoughts | 
Jor Cotipanilois, 
Publishers price, 25e each, 
Our price, postpaid, 12'. cents each, 


] PADDED SERIES 
Benutiful 


hooklets,each inanenvelope, 4¢ each, 

Plain Booklets —3 color embossed, with appropriate 
nessage, J pages, x24, inches. One dozen booklets 
with envelopes, 25 cents postpaid. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKMARKS 

These Bookmarks are finely litho 
vraphed, 2x6 inches. 4 cent each. 

Teacher's name printed on any 
quantity for 25e extra, 

CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS | 

A hook of 200 pages of choice reci- | 
tations and readings for Christmas 
30 cents. 


will go for the fight against tuberculosis 
in the communities where the seals are 
sold. The organizaton of the Red Cross 
Sale this year will take in every State 
and territory of the Unied States, in- 
cluding Hawaii, Porto Rico and the Ca- 
' nal Zone. By December Ist, over 500,- 
000° workers, men, women and children, 
will be engaged in the campaign. 
| The sale in 1914 broke all previous 





Art Books, 82 


pages S'ox7, beautifully 





printed on heavy plate pa | 


periicolors, and wold with | 








exquisite tloral designs in | ; 

















natural cOlors necom pany | | records 9) 55 3 
| ing.the text, padded covers | CHRISTMAS RECITATIONS records, totaling Papin 55, 000, 000 seals, 
} sath Reine cats ema Seen Rea itine ak aa ais ae }an increase of 22 per cent over 1913. 

1 quisit A choice collection of 85 Christma . > A 
doa nAves Anan aint Kecitations. 10 cents. After deducting all expenses, this left 
| A Garden of naterad colors: each in # Xmas Seals, 5¢ pky. of 25. Special Bargain Series 2 nearly $500,000 for tuberculosis work in 
} ‘Oerse eS | Claus Seals, Sexpkg, of 25, this country. The money has been 

: it box, | ; Taus, de pkg, of 6, These consist of two cards, about 4!ox6'{, tied to- | Bias . . , ans if. 

fe tome a ) Publisher's price, | Xmas Labels, cummed, 10e pkg. wether with ribbon, ‘The front card has desigus of | and is being expended by over 2,000 dif-- 
(ONG /CHOa cea Besnton 8 best Paper — for senantine Cidantkarenane eee | pobre | ferent agencies who benefited from the 

Z “ Christmas or any occasion, ca appropriate iristmas greeting, 1e second card has aa . P : wa : , » 
t Our price, postpaid Seana, postpaid. an appropriate poem and is neatly printed in colors. | sale in amounts ranging from $100 or 

ites Cae price, postpat | It is only by making them in immense quantitiesthat | less to over $25,000. 
Padded Series 25c each | CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS we are able to offer them at 4 cents each. 
: For 50 cents additional we can add a card with the 





Hontenyeor ' A coll f drill tics, motion songs, rect 

S _ AP “" ‘ i ies . 7 eotlection OF Grills, acrostics, no o 1songs, r Cl- 

By acer gg Aen H eld eis prong te a | tutions in costume, short plays, recitations, etc. , 25c, 

Heartsease from Philips Brooks, Floral Thoughts Xmas Cards ‘To enclose in packages, 5c pkg. of 8. 

from Whittier, Rose) Garlands from Tennyson, | Autumn Leaf Seals—Natural colors, 5¢ pkg. of 
Garden of Verso from Longtellow, Rosemary from | 50, Special bargain. 

, Xmas Stamps—Postage stamp style, assorted de 


Shakespeare, Violets from Lowell, Beautiful Words | “ 
from the Bible, Christinas With the Poets, The Poets’ | isns, book of 80 for 10c. 


names of pupils, teacher, date and place, on any sized 
order, This makes a specially beautiful Christmas 
Souvenir, 


Other Styles, Single Cards 


Series A— About 3x5", 


America First 
The Deparment of the Interior, through 
its Bureau of Education, has issued a 
lithographed poster, 80 by 20 inches in 


embossed, assorted de- 


Christmas Greeting, Uuder the Tfolly Bough, | ° ons, 7 —.. a re Ree TE 
‘Christmas Postcards | “2.5 6 — snout axe, onifcact 120 for $1; | size, which is being sent to the various 
sien 1'sc each, 80 for $1, | Post offices, public schools, and indus- 


| Absolutely the best assortment of Xmas cards 
we ever offered, At Ic. 
each, or 25 for 20¢ we offer 
tut assortment of postcards 
Which inciudes over 40 dif- 
ferent designs, AIL up-to- 
the minute cards, 

Assortment includes: 
gold beveled edge cards, 
never sold tor less than 5e 
each, beautifully colored, 
ofl-set Cards (new process), 
handsomely embossed 
cards with black embossed 
legend, 

ic each, 25 for 20c, 
10) for 75c, Postpaid. 


trial establishments of the country, 
urging immigrants to educate them- 
selves for American citizenship. In the 
foreground of the poster ‘‘Uncle Sam” 
is represented as grasping the hand of 
an immigrant workingman, while in the 
background is seen a residence, a public 
school, and a naturalization judge hand- 
ing ‘‘citizen’s papers’’ to an immigrant 
Under the bold-faced title, ‘‘ America 
First,’’ are urgent invitations to attend 
night school, learn English, and become 


Series E—Very pretty, 5x7, embossed flowers and 
scenery. 2c each, 60 for $1. 

All goods sent postpaid on receipt of price. No. 
free samples. Catalog Free, 

Don’t Forget to ask for our special catalog of 
Silverware, Watches, Jewelry, Cut Glass, Silk Um- 
brellas, ete., if you wish anything in these lines. Big- 
gest bargain of the season in solid Silver Teaspoons 
made by the Gorham Co,, of New York, pretty *Port- 
land” pattern, 75 Cts, each, $8.50 for six, marked if you 
wish. Money Cheerfully refunded for unmarked 
spoons if not more than satisfactory in every respect. 
Waltham Watches, 20-year gold filled case, open face, 
Men’s 18, 16 or 12 size, and Ladies’ 6 size, for $10. 
Ladies’ small 0 size $9.50, by prepaid express, until 
Xmas. Men’s solid gold cufflinks, satin finish, Old 
English initial engraved if you wish, $3.50 pair, or gold 








Christmas Hangers ae Velvet, —Velvet lowers, | oat $1.00; ladies’ size solid gold $2.50, gold filled | -¢: s oar am ; F 
8 owe . entry oe oe 7 ots ‘to $1.25. Hull ‘detachable Handle Umbrellas citizens. These invitations, with brief 
;, Beautiful imported we J about 84 N7%) ey ~~ on re nsimas " pe pe oar wad tee ao as ey? eon ak — very PL. sentences setting forth the eee 
gers, appropriate Christinas verse, several designs Pe Gsrrn ‘8 ‘Bc eat: : price ng silver inlaid handles, worth $7.50, special at $5 by “h acti . j ink ig 
assorted, a& nent ornament tor guy room, the kind i 4 rt =" en eres prepaid express. Very Special. 10 K Solid Gold 15 of such action, are given In mg 
wii: 7 inch Neck Chain, soldered links, for $1.00, in six immigrant languages, viz: Italian, 


your poplls will pinup at home and prize highly and 
the price is low, 2 te2c¢ each. 
Ku velopes Ge per dozen, 


JOHN WILCOX EST., 


Polish, Yiddish, Lithuanian, Bohemian, 
and Hungarian. 

Investigation has shown that there are 
in this country 3,000,600 foreign-born 
whites, 10 years and over, who are un- 
able to read or even speak English. 
More than one-half of these immigrants 
are unable to read or write in any lan- 


Watercoior Xmas Post Cards —Mspecially for col- Order Early, in November if possible, as both mail 
oring by hand, beautiful desicus, te each, and express are delayed during the Xmas rush. 


@ ®@ MILFORD, N. Y. 


Do Your Feet Trouble You? 


Our readers who have suffered agonizing 
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for conditions of payment. 


superintendents. 


Gentlemen ; 


= 
utely practical, 


Clarinda, Iowa. 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 





Subscribers to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


Who have paid one year in advance 
Can Secure 


Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 


By the additional payment of only $3.75 in easy 
monthly installments or $3.50 in one payment, 


See full description of this set of books on page 4, and also Order Blank 


Books are highly recommended by teachers, principals, city and county 


We Could Print Many Like This. 


F. A, Owen Pub, Co., Dansville, N.Y. 

My attention has been called to the set of books 
Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers that you 
These books are worth while, because they are abso- 
Very truly, 

AGNES SAMUELSON, 

Superintendent of Schools, Page Co. 


Dansville, N, Y. 











bunion pains and have been fortunate enough to 
write the Foot Remedy Company appear more 
than pleased—they walk and stand with ease 
and comfort. Many, ofcourse, still doubt that 
their bunion pains can be relieved and the ob- 
noxious, unsightly enlarged joint reduced to 
normal. However- Foot Remedy Company have 
been advertising in our columns fora number 
of years and thousands have testified to the 
merits of their Bunion Comfort Plasters. This 
company must have full confidence in their 
remedy because they gladly send a sample for 
trial FREE to all who answer ‘their advertise- 
ment. We would advise those of our readers 
who have trouble with their feet to communi- 
cate today with the Foot Remedy Company, 


3525 W. 26th St., Chicago, 
EDDI NG INVITATIONS 
100 for $3.50 
Announcements, etc., engraved and 
printed. Correct styles- 100 Visitins 
Cards 0c, Write for sumples, 


F. B. ESTABROOK, 159 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





guage. As the posters will be hung in 
conspicuous places it is to be hoped that 
by means of this pictorial and written 
invitation immigrants will have their at- 
tention called to the night schools of 
their communities; and that where there 
are any considerable number of imml- 
grants and no night schools the poster 
may inspire the authorities in these com- 
munities to establish such schools. This 
is a part of a more comprehensive plan 
for preparing immigrants for American 
life and citizenship. 





He rules the world with truth and grace 
And makes the nations prove 
The glories of his righteousness 
And wonders of his love.—merson. 
. _ —?Pa 
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December 1915 


Books for Superintendents and 
Teachers on 


Child-Training 


Learning By Doing, by Edgar James Swift, 
Professor of Psychology and Education, 
Washington University, St. Louis. 

How school study may take oif a vital relation to 
the daily life of children, and enthusiasm aroused for 
their work. 

The High School Age, by Irving King, 
University of lowa. 

The physical, mental, and moral aspects of adol- 
escence studied with reference to school work. 

The ‘Child and His Spelling, by William 
A Cook, University of Colorado, and M. V. 
O'Shea, University of Wisconsin, 

Athoroughgoing, original investigation of (1) the 
psychology of spelling; (2) effective methods of 
teaching; (5) spelling needs of typical Americans ; 
(4) words pupils should learn, 

Natural Education, by Winifred Sackville 
Stoner. 

“Anachievement more notable than Montessori’s,”” 
—MeClures Magazine, 

The Use of Money, by FE. A. Kirkpatrick, 
State Normal Schoo], Fitchburg, Mass, 
school methods for teaching children how to save 

and how to spend 3 with the principles of a practical 

arithmetic. 

The Wayward Child, by Mrs. Frederick 
schoff, Pres. of the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations, 
sound and unsound methods of treating wayward 

children by teachers, 

Backward Children, by Arthur Holmes, 
Dean, Pennsylvania State College. 

The causes, varieties, tests and symptoms of ar- 
rested development, the treatment to be applied, and 
the training of special teachers, 

Honesty, by William Healy, Director of 
the Juvenile Psychopathic Institute, 

Practical advice in the prevention and cure of 
stealing by children, ; 

Being Well-Born, by Michael F. Guyer 

4 ; ‘ _ yer, 

Professor of Zoology, University of Wisconsin. 

A popular but thoroughly scientific work on 
Heredity and Kugenics. 

The Childhood and Youth Series is under the 
general editorship of M. V. O’Shea, Professor 

ucation in the University of isconsin, 

Each volume is provided with a special intro- 

duction by the General Editor, analytical table 
contents, lists of books for reference, and 

full index. 
zamo, Cloth, Price, cach, $1.00 net 


Atall booksellers, ov sent on approval by the Publishers 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY ia 


University Plaza Indi 


HOW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 
These past examinations, with answers reviewed 
carefully, will prepare the student to pass any 
teachers, Regents or Civil Serviee examination 
offered in any siate in the Union. These ex- 
aminations were prepared, nearly all of them, 
under the direct supervision of Judge Draper, 
Late Commissioner of Education for New York, 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS PAST— 
WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 














COM. DRAPER 




















Yrs, Exam. in Arithmetic,* with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Grammar, with Ans .2§ 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geography, with Ans ,25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Physiology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Methods, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Civil Gov., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in U. S. Hist., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Eng. Comp., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Bookkeeping, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in School Law, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Algebra," with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Gen. Hist., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Rhetoric, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Literature, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Botany, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Physics, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Chemistry, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Zoology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Econ., with Ans .25 


500 Questions in Reading, with Ans .25 
‘Solutions given to all problems. 
Price of any one subject 25 cents; any 14 subjects, $1.50; 
the 21 subjects complete for $2.00, whieh is less than 10 cents 
for each subject. 


BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
N. Rochester, N. Y. 











es 


United States Government 
Civil Service Examinations 


ofl! teachers both men and women should try the 
thectnment examinations to be announced throughout 
eentire country January ith. The positions to be 
ana” from $600 to $1500; have short hours and 
nual vacations, and are life positions. 
Franch interested should write immediately to 
forl A Institute, Dept. 1D 9, Rochester, N. Y., 
tainabhe escriptive book, showing the positions ob- 
ti * and giving many sample examination ques- 
ons, which will be 
= heat 


Teachers 





sent free of charge, 





Five bright capable ladies to travel, 
demonstrate, and sell dealers 3 $25 to 
$50 per week 3 railroad fare paid. 


pel 
GOODRICH DRUG CO., Omaha. Nebr., Dept. D. 


INGS CHARMS 
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publication should be a matter of pride 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Promotions without Examinations 


“*Few schools now rely entirely upon 
examinations as a test for promotion,”’ 
declares W. S. Deffenbaugh, Chief of 
the Division of School Administration of 
the U. S. Bureau of Education, in his 
annual review of school conditions in the 
smaller cities. ‘‘In some schools ex- 
aminations are made to count one-half, 
‘while in others they count only one- 
fourth. It is now recognized that ex- 
aminations are not true tests of the 
pupil’s ability to do the next grade’s 
work, and that a pupil should not be 
promoted on what he knows, but on what 
he can do. Of 756 superintendents in 
the smaller cities reporting, 669 say that 
they are now depending on examinations 
much less than formerly.’’ 

How pupils shall be classified so that 

they may advance through the grades 
without loss of time is a question that is 
continually presenting itself to thought- 
ful superintendents, and some places are 
_— special experiments in this 
ield. 
In Carthage, N. Y., all those children 
who can not read are started on their 
educational journey in much the same 
way. Gradually they are regrouped into 
three divisions: The first, composed of 
the most mature and most capable, com- 
pletes a certain amount of work in one 
year; the next group is given one and 
one-half years in which to accomplish 
the same amount, and the third two 
years. Before the close of the first year 
each of the three groups is likely to be 
divided again into the higher and lower. 
Therefore each pupil who enters in the 
fall with no knowledge of the books has 
before him the possibility of being in 
any one of six groups before the close 
of the first year. There is a special 
teacher in the lower grades who devotes 
her entire time to misfits—those pupils 
who for some reason or other can not do 
all of their work to the best advantage 
in any of the regular groups. This 
teacher coaches backward pupils and 
helps the brilliant ones to jump to the 
next higher civision. 

In East Chicago, Ind., a child is pro- 
moted at any time the teacher and su- 
pervisors feel he would be_ benefited. 
The plan is to pass pupils if they are 
doing their best, even if the grades are 
low. 

The superintendent of schools in Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., reports: ‘‘We use the 
shifting group plan of grading pupils 
and a form of reports to parents that 
keeps parents thoroughly informed as to 
the pupil’s standing during the year. . As 
each weakness of a pupil is discovered 
by the teacher, it becomes a matter of 
special consideration and study by teach- 
er, parents, principal, and the pupil. 
Tentative shifts can be made at any 
time. The aim is to relieve the teacher 
of all red tape and to reduce routine to 
the minimum, but to insist upon a con- 
stant and sympathetic study of the child 

every child—but particularly every 
child who is in danger of falling behind 
his class. No percentage or grades are 
accepted from a teacher as excuses for 
promotion or demotion. If a pupil is 


Children’s Pets Exhibition 


One of the features of the closing days 
of the Panama-Pacifiec Exposition at San 
Francisco is to be a Children’s Pets Ex- 
hibition, to be held December 2d and 3d. 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of California, Edward Hyatt, in endors- 
ing the Exhibition by accepting a place 
on its Advisory Board, said: ‘‘It is 
most fitting in this, the Century of the 
Child, that the world’s greatest educa- 
tor, the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, should bring its wonderful 
lessons to a close by special exercises 
for the school children of the country 
in its Children’s Pets Exhibition. 
While this constructive, educational 
event has been arranged to sow the seeds 
of kindness, thoughtfulness and consid- 
eration in the minds and hearts of the 
participants in a way to foster immedi- 
ate growth, its harvest of lasting bene- 
fits to be reaped in future humanitarian, 
educational and economic fields can not 
now be estimated. ’’ 

“‘The plan to have a Children’s Pets 
Exhibition will prove one of the great 
events of this most eventful year,’’ pre- 
dicts Arthur Chamberlain, Secretary, 
California Council of Education, and 
Editor Sierra Educational News. ‘‘ Every- 
body is interested in children and all 
children are interested in pets, so the 
Department of Live Stock, and _ the 
Woman’s Board of the Exposition, with 


an aggregation of children’s pets as were 
never before assembled in one place. 
Creatures that walk on two legs or four, 
that creep, crawl, fly, or swim, will be 
exhibited in a way to most interest the 
many spectators. But the purpose of 
this Exhibition is not merely to enter- 
tain the visitors who come to view the 
children’s pets. It is intended to show 
what the schools and homes of our coun- 
try are doing these days in the way of 
humane education. It will demonstrate, 
too, that in no way can real humane 
work be so well taken up as through 
teaching children the proper care of pets. 
This same lesson should be taught to 
older people. This Exhibition offers an 
excellent opportunity to parents and 
teachers for preliminary work in humane 
education to be carried on in homes and 
schoolrooms. ”’ 

Dr. David Starr Jordan of Stanford 
University offers testimony as to what 
the care of animals may do in building 
up the character of a boy, ‘‘I owe a great 
deal,’’ he confesses, ‘‘to a flock of lambs 
that were put in my care when I was a 
boy, and which I| cared for a number of 
years, shearing them all myself, giving 
each one a name and keeping account 
of the amount of wool furnished by each 
one. Ever since this experience I have 
regarded Natural History as a means of 
grace toa boy and girl. It ‘can show 
itself in no better way than by making 
friends among animals. ’’ 


Unfair Treatment 
It is certainly un-American, and as 
certainly unjust, to condemn and punish 
anyone without allowing him to speak 
in his own defence. If only for the prin- 





weak, efforts are made to ascertain the | 
exact nature of his weakness early in 
the term and remedy it.”’ 


A Fine County Publication 


A copy of the Educational Report of 
Washington county, Indiana, has been 
sent us by Orra Hopper, county superin- 
tendent, Salem. It is an unusually fine 
publication for any county to issue. 
Superintendents, principals and rural 
teachers have participated in the produc- 
tion of the book, and evidently every 
school is represented by description and 
photograph of some sort. These photo- 
graphs are of school buildings, groups of 
pupils on some special occasion, gather- 
ing of patrons, and more especially of 
school work and exhibits. It is certainly 
a very graphic exhibit of an apparently 
excellent county school system. The 
book has about one hundred large pages, 
and is printed on nice paper with artistic 
cover and is finely printed. We have 
made particular mention of this book be- 
cause it seems unusually worthy. Its 


and inspiration to all connected with the 








schools of that county. 





ciple’s sake it appears to me that this 
should be insisted on in school as well as 
everywhere else. And yet I have heard 
teachers boast that they never allowed 
a pupil who had offended in any way to 
try to explain his conduct. Why not? 
Surely every action, as well as every 
story, has its two sides. And, especially 
among the young, it is always interest- 
ing, and often very enlightening, to sce 


an Executive Committee, expect such | 





The Choice of 
Leading Educators 


A microscope for classroom or labora- 
tory use should be optically exact, simple to 
operate and constructed to withstand con- 
stant and sometimes inexperienced use. 
For those reasons leading institutions both 
use and indorse the 


Bausch lomb 


Microscopes 


They are the product of a company 
whose 60 years of experience covers every 
phase of optical manufacture; they are made 
in great variety and with every practical 
improvement—they are moderate in price. 


Model F2 (illustrated) is particularly 
adapted for the average work of class- 
room or laboratory. Lever fine adjust- 
ment, curved handle arm, seamless rubber 
covered stage. Price $31.50, Special 
Terms to Educational Institutions. Write 
for our new circular, “Microscopes and 
Accessories.” 

Rausch £7 lomb Optical ©. 


407 SY. PAUL STREET ROSHESTER, NN 


Leading American makers of Microscopes, Photographic Lenses, Pros 
jection Lanterns (Balopticons) and other high grade optical products. 


Reed an Raffia 














things from their point of view, to have | 
their motives explained, to realize what | 


difference of conviction there may be, 
and even different ethical standards. 
all means give every offender a chance | 


to explain his conduct; let it be done in | 


private, however. In most cases, per- 
haps, it may not change your judgment 
or verdict. In some cases it probably 
will. But in all cases your authority 
will be strengthened by it rather than 
suffer; your pupil’s sense of justice will 
in so far be satisfied; you will get to 
understand him better; and you may be 
able to correct some very erroneous 
opinions and convictions in his young 
mind, which, uncorrected, would do him 
great harm. Besides it is always a good 
thing for teacher and pupil to under- 
stand each other's point of view on all 


By | 





subjects.—Dr. J. Max Hark. 





for BasKetry 


Round Reed, per Ib, 





POO GR ikicscacenees $2.50 | tk ne 
NON: Disdoscnis o 2.25 SE a es Rh 
No. 1 1.50 No, 6 eons ott 
No, 2 - 1.25 Re 65 
Wek. Di scasssesincine 1.15 No, 6 Flat Reed .85 


NATURAL RAFFIA, 25c. per lb, 

COLORED RAFFIA, red, blue, green, orange 
brown, black, and purple 60c, per lb, 1% Ib. 
at pound rate, 

If by mail, add for postage at parcel post 
rates. Special pricesin large quantities. 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO., 


Hennepin Ave. at First St., Minneapolis, Minn. 














Literary Assistance 


All work prepared to order, 

Debate Outlines, any subject. 
and negative $1.00, either 50c, 
sions $2.50 per thousand words, 

Kssays, Orations, Speeches, ete., on any subject 
and forany occasion $2.50 per thousand words. 
Outlines $1.00 each, 

Book Reviews a specialty. 

150 subjects for debates and orations sent free 
on request, 

Entertainment and 
Ask for special list. 


JOHN MH. ARNOLD, 
Cedar Falls, 


Both affirmative 
Complete discus- 


literary books for sale. 
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Teachers Attention! 


Increase your efficiency | 
using a DUPLIGRAPH, Repr« 
duced from pencil, pen or type 
writer, Invaluable for making 
ont reading lessons, seat work, 
busy work,examination papers, 
maps, sewing cards, etc. We 
have the best proposition ever 
made to teachers. Our Special! 
Offer and samples of work will 
convince you immediately, 


= Price $1.00 and upward, 


100 COPIES 
n” 
TEN MINUTES 


$ 











Detroit Dupligraph Co., 332 Penna Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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9 4 Prepared Especially for Teachers, by 
Seeley Ss Question Book DR. LEVI SEELEY, Professor of Peda- 
BoRy in the New Jersey State Norma] School, Trenton, N.J., whose name is familiar to teachers generally 
as the author of “History of Education,” ‘Foundations of Education,” ‘A New School Management,” 
ctc., assisted by Miss Nellie G, Petticrew, a teacier of many years’ successful experience in the Piqua, 
Ohio, Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans,” 

Phe title “Question Book”’ is in use on several publications, They are a class of books of which teach- 
ers are continually in need, and the demand is large and constant. There is a difference, however, in 
the books themselves. ‘Sceley’s” was produced in answer to a distinct demand for something new, 
fresh and complete. It was prepared on strictly pedagogical lines by the well-known educational writers 
named above, and the large sale and countless commendations which it has enjoyed since its publication 
justify the conclusion that such a NEW AND MODERN QUESTION BOOK would be welcomed by the 
great body of progressive teachers, 


Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 


English and American Arithmetic U. S. History Nature Study 

Literature Drawing Civil Government Lessons on Manners 
Reading Algebra Writing and Morals 
Orthography Physiology and Hygiene School Management Suggestions for the 
Grammar Geography Methods of Teaching Study of Events. 


The Above Topics Are Treated: 

FIRST. By introductory articles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is feund in no other Question Book and stamps 
Secley’s as being the only Pedagogical Question Book published, @ SECOND. By Questions covering 
every conceivable phase of each subject. THIRD. By exhaustive answers to all these questions. 

Seeley’s Question Book should be in the hands of every progressive teacher, It is invaluable for 
class and personal reviews, preparing for examinations, ete. 

_ , Seeley’s Question Book has 42) pages, is printed on a fine grade of laid paper, neatly and substan- 
tially bound in silk cloth, PRICE $1.00. 

SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90. 








For Teachers of All Grades. By Nellie G. Petticrew and 
Every Day Plans Nellie McCabe, of the Piqua’ Ohio, Public Schools. 
Every Day Plans is a set of handsome p/ax books, written and arranged by teachers for teachers to 
supply such material as educational journals do not find it possible to furnish because of the varied field 
which they must cover, 
_ These Plan Books contain such matter as the teacher needs in her every day work to make her lessons 
bright, fresh and interesting. . 
_ They bring to hand the things which require much time and research to find and which the teacher 
is often unable to procure because of lack of necessary books. 
They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study, and kindred subjects the things suited to 
the season and adapted to pupils of all ages, 
They tell how to do, what to do, and supply the material with which to do, 
They contain no theory—nothing but practical, up-to-date material, 
A large part of the material is “ready to use” and judging from the words of commendation received, 
the authors have fully achieved their aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year. 
A glance at the subjects treated will convince you that they are just the books for which thousands of 
eachers have been seeking. 
Music—Nature Study —Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and His- 
tory—Biographies— Geography Special Day Programs— Poems and Memory Gems— 
Stories—Helps in Drawing —Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work — Etc. 














The Most Attractive and { Vokesme GT ....eeeeceeees Autumn Plans 2 Set Complete, 3 Vol- 
Useful Set of Books ever~ Volume U1 ... «Winter Plans Price umes in Limp Cloth 
Published for Teachers | Volume #1.............. Spring Plans covers $1.00. 





EVERY DAY PLANS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90. 








9 2 COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY 
The Year’s Entertainments BES Ty MCFHE. 

The contents of this book are arranged under complete programs for different grades, appropriate 
to the month or for various Holidays, Birthdays, or other Special Occasions, With these programs as a 
basis, the book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of Recitations, Songs, Musie, 
Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, ete. While the 
arrangement is based on various complete programs, the material can be used in many other ways, either 
in connection with set programs or otherwise, as desired, 

Graded, Much of the material is graded, in some instances both the primary and more advanced 
programs and material being supplied for the same occasion—thus rendering the book equally helpful 
to teachers of all grades, 

_ The Index is printed complete and gives in alphabetical arrangement the titles of the more than 
six hundred selections contained in the book, 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the choicest and most approved 
selections should appear in this book, with the result that a rare collection of entertainment material 
is presented, A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general collection, as they are 
protected by copyright and could be used only by consent of author or publisher. 

No matter what other Entertainment Books yes have you need this, yet with this book little 
else in this line would really be needed, for it aims to and does supply an abundance of material for 
any occasion, 

Complete in one volume of 364 double column pages (size page 54x81 inches) well bound in silk 
cloth. PRICE $1.00. 

THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90, 








s 2 Compiled by Grace B, Faxon from Normal Instructor 
Practical Selections and Primary Plans for the Past ‘Twenty Years. 
It is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch of study being represented. 
Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, paper cuttings, nature and reading 
lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards. 
Seventy-five pages of entertainments, covering holidays and birthdays used in schoolrooms, 
Thirty pages of the best ‘‘pieces to speak’”’ ever collected in one group, selected for every grade, 
One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by topics as indicated by table of con- 
tents given below: 
The Teacher and the School 
Some Helps in Arithmetic 
Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories 
The Newest Methods in Geograph 
Nature Study Within the Reach of All 
Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling 
Every Day Drawing 
Reading—Our Greatest Problem 
History Made Interesting 
School Arts and Crafts 
How to Study Pictures 


Easy Lessons in Domestic Science 
Manual-Training in the Grades 

Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises 
Seat Work that has Proved Successful 
Helpful Studies in Literature 

Written and Oral Work in Language 
Physiology Out of the Old Paths 

Plans and Material for Entertainment 
Suggestions for Teaching Singing 

Pieces for Friday Afternoon 

The Use of Dramatic Play How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship 


A 320-page book, printed on fine eggshell book paper and bound in silk cloth. PRICE 65 cents. 
Nearly one hundred thousand teachersare using PRACTICAL SELECTIONS in their daily work. It 
is a book of a thousand helps and suggestions—a book to which any teacher may go at any time and find 
help and encouragement on almost any phase of school work, 
PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.60. 


The School Year Compiler of ‘‘Practical Selections.’’ 


This book for teachers is arranged on a new and most na api plan. ‘The text is divided into ten 
sections, each representing one month of the school year, each section being devoted to a certain topic 
selected by the compiler as bearing directly upon the standards of elementary education, Thus ‘*Home’’ 
is the topic chosen for the first schoo! month—September—and some dozens of the most helpful, practical 
articles relating to this topic make up thisdivision, This chapter aims to define the importance of co- 
operation between home and school, between parent and teacher, and to help the teacher to bring about 
desirable results from the forming of such a bond, 

The other chapters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy Days, Fundamentals, Frills, 
Tests and Contests, Sympathy, Character, Values. . 

Some entertainment features are provided at the close of a number of chapters, and the many illus- 
trations are valuable exponents of ideas for decoration, construction work or supplements to the com- 
mon branches, 

Although the subject matter in each division has special reference to the topic representing a par- 
ticular month, it is equally available for any other time. 
256 pages. Printed on fine egg-shell paper and splendidly bound in silk cloth. PRICE 65 certs. 

THE SCHOOL YEAR, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.60. 


B®” Kor various other Combination Offers which include above books see reverse side, “GR 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 











COMPILED AND EDITED BY GRACE B. FAXON, 


SPECIAL 


for securing four. 


your choice of these books a 
all five books 


(postpaid) 


w subscribers; three books for securing three 


SECURE ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER, remit the full $1.25 to us and we will send to your address, 
Two books for securing two ne 


reward for your services. 
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Reading Taught Through Story, 
Song and Play 


In our American homes and schools 
more than twenty-six million boys and 
girls are to be found who should be re. 
ceiving the best training that is possible 
to make of them useful and law-abiding 
citizens. Some people doubt the advis. 
ability of teaching such subjects as music 
and drawing, but all are agreed that the 
most important subject in the child’s 
education is reading. It is fundamental 
to the successful teaching of all other 
subjects. It is the one accomplishment 
that the child must have in order to make 
him independent or capable of helping 
himself. It opens to the child the whole 
world. The teacher or the mother who 
gives her children a training in reading 
that enables them to gain much time jn 
the learning process, and independently 
and automatically to recognize written 
or printed words the first time they are 
seen, and to grasp the meaning of what 
they read, and to have a genuine inter- 
est in reading or a love for good litera- 
ture, has surely solved the fundamental 
problem in the education of her children, 
The child who has learned to help him- 
self in reading, and to whom reading is 
not a task but a work of joy, is certain 
to become a good reader and to have a 
taste for reading, and nothing can check 
his advance. Many methods have been 
devised for teaching primary reading. 
It is not our purpose to boost any one of 
these methods, but we do feel it our 
duty to call the attention of our readers 
to the Lewis Story Method of Teaching 
Reading and Spelling, as found on the 
inside back cover of this issue, and to 
urge you to at least learn all they say 
about it. It is your duty as teachers to 
know the hest there is, and we believe 
there is something here that deserves 
your investigation. Here is_ what a 
mother, Mrs. P. C. Duborg, Thunder 
Hawk, So. Dak., says: 

**Ruth Elizabeth was five years old in 
August, 1914. Not having time to read 
the Story Method Manual and tell the 
stories to her, I decided we would start 
the Manual together. So I read her the 
Story aloud. We began the middle of 
December with the work in the Manual. 
To other mothers I would say that I 
never spent more than fifteen minutes 
a day with the work, and many times 
only the time required to read the day’s 
share of the Story and to write a few 
words on asmall blackboard. The (first 
twenty units of the) Manual was com- 
pleted Feb. first, and The Story Primer 
begun. On March 14th Ruth read her 
last lesson in The Story Primer, having 
read each page twice before leaving it. 
After this I let her start another primer, 
‘The Child’s Word Garden,’ and, at her 
own choice, she reread The Story Primer. 
In one day less than two weeks, or on 
March 27th she finished The Story Prim- 
er the second time, and in two days 
more, March 29th, she had finished ‘The 
Child’s Word Garden.’ She also read 
during this time Stories from the Amer!- 
can Motherhood Magazine entitled ‘Dot 
and Otis,’ and the ‘Mischief and May 
Stories, by Jane Parker Adams. These 
were read with great ease. After Spring 
opened up so that outside play began, on 
rainy days she read aloud to me ‘Mother 
Goose Stories in Prose,’ by Laura R. 
Smith. ’’ 

The Story Method is surely a great 
success, even with a busy mother who 
finds it necessary to teach her children. 





Teachers are always in danger of get- 
ting too narrow a view of the field 0 
their work. In order to correct this 
tendency they must occasionally lift their 
eyes from the routine of the daily pro- 
yram and take a sweeping view forward 
and backward over the entire stretch 0 
educational thought and effort. Most of 
the present and much of the future can 
be found written in the story of the past. 
Present day subjects of study and meth- 
ods of organization and instruction are 
enriched and enforced by a knowledge 0 


their history. 





Instead of wishing that all men were 
of our mind, we should account it one 0 
the first blessings of life that there are 
men who do not agree with us. The cur’ 
rents of sea and air are not more niga 
sary than the currents of thought. 
Emerson. 
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PASS ANY EXAMINATION 
The Regents’ 
Review 
Books 


The Oniy Books Up To Date 


THE QUESTIONS ARE ADDED AFTER 
EACH EXAMINATION. 














Used for review work in nearly every 
school in New York State and in the best 
schools in every state in the Union. 


Nearly 1,000,000 copies sold. 


Indispensable in preparing for Regents’ 
Teachers’ or Civil Service Examinations. 


32 SUBJECTS 


Questions, each subject 25 cents 
Answers, each subject 25 cents 


One doz. or more copies $2 per doz. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


W. HAZLETON S/UTH, Desk A. 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


A New Mental Arithmetic 


By (, 8, PALMER, B. L., Principal of the Angola High School, 


PALMER'S MENTAL ARTTHMETIO has been compiled to 
mectthe need for special mental work in the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades, Classes that study this book 
thoroughly need h no fear of mental tests in any ex- 
aminations. Teachers who use the book will be saved 
the labor of continu searching for suitable examples 
to supplement their regular class:work, t contains 
most of the mental examples given in t New York 
grade examinations during the past five ;also many 
tuken from speciai tests given by district superinten- 
dents and school inspectors to determine the efficiency 
of different classes. Tf contains tables, rules, analyses 
and many suggestions for both s ents and teacher, It 
willarouse interestand enthusiasm inthedullest classes, 
No class or teacher can afford to be without it. 
































Price, 25 cents cach 
6 copies 20 cents each 
1 Doz. or more $2.00 per Doz. 


W. Hazleton Smith, Desk A, 117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





How to Teach Drawing 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from day 
today. What to have pupils do. What questions to 
ask, What answers to require, 


DRAWING 


The hook is for teachers only, the pupils being 
provided with models which can be prepared by the 
teacher and pupils trom: directions given iu the book, 
Teachers are also enabled to pass an eXamination in 
Drawing by studying this book. The book is sub- 
stantially bound and contains 120 diagrams and illus. 
trations, Price 35 cents prepaid. 

tap We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, With questions atthe bottom: of each pase tor 
the use of teachers preparing for examiutations, 
Price of the complete book, prepaid, 85 cents. Ad- 
dress. W. HAZLETON SMITH, 117 Seneca St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Desk A. 


Report Cards 


These cards are arranged tor keeping a record ot 
the standing of your pupils for each review during 
theterm or year, One card answers for one pupila 
Whole year. They are arranved tor the signature of 
the parents each mouth. Sizeof each 7!ox4 inches, 
Prive 10¢ per dozen; $doz. 2oe. Send doe for sample 
Hs and address, W. HAZLETON SMITH, 117 

neca St., Buffalo, N. Y. Desk A. 


Seat Work 


The Latest and Best Busy Work Series, 
By Euizasern Mennick Knipp, B.S. 

50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 

j 50 DRAWING SHEETS 

“We of sheet, 3!,x5—Colored, Hlustrated with full di- 


Te& 1 
f Hons for using each set, and adapted to all grades 
school work, 


Price, 25 cts. per set of 50-5 sets $1 
UY pupils busy and they will give you no trouble 


Special Offer 


To introduce this work we will send the 
Pr complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 
cents in stamps. 


One From Many. 
: usy Work Series are just what people want. 
iniene 100 sets, 100 Of a kind. The series are just 
elling tend Ishalldo some splendid work for you 
lowae ne In Towa.’ PRIN, O, A. COLLINS, Stuart, 














Keep yc 


‘The B 
Seng 
ef 


W. Hazelton Smith, Desk A, 117 Seneca St, Buffalo, N. Y- 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


To Help Rural Education 


At its October meeting the General 
Education Board, the organization 
founded and endowed by John D. Rocke- 
feller and through which his benefactions 
to the cause of education are given, 
made a number of appropriations which 
mark the beginning of work in several 
new fields of activity. Besides the ordi- 
nary appropriations to colleges, made 
three times a year, the board has made 
arrangements for several works of re- 
search which are designed to bring the 
educational experience of each section 
of the country into availability for edu- 
cators the country over, to save dupli- 
cation of effort, and to gain time in get- 
ting what is good in the new methods 
of education before everybody and in 
showing up the fallacies of the novelties 
which have not proved successful. 

The first of the research work an- 
nounced by the board is an elaborate 
study of the system of public education 
started by Superintendent William Wirt 
at Gary, Ind., now being tried ina meas- 
ure in New York City. 

‘The study of the Wirt system as it 
works at Gary,’’ said Dr. Abraham 
Flexner, Assistant Secretary of the 
Board, ‘‘is the first thing we are doing 
in the endeavor to make usable through- 
out the country whatever is being done 
in any part of the country in the way of 
education. A man does good work in a 
small field, perhaps introduces a number 
of striking novelties in methods, but 
very few people learn just exactly what 
he is doing. Nobody has ever made a 
thorough study of Gary or other educa- 
tional systems of the sort because no- 
body has had the time and the money, 
both of which the General Education 
Board can make available. Not only the 
results must be studied, but costs, meth- 
ods, and how far local peculiarities 
enter into the success or failure of the 
work. When they have made their re- 
port we expect to have a complete and 
authoritative account of this most inter- 
esting and important development in 
school work, which will be available for 
study, comparison, and use throusrhout 
the country.’’ 

A study of the system of training 
rural school teachers in the rural high 
schools, as carried on in Minnesota is to 
be made for the board by Professor 
Lotus H. Coffman of the University of 
Minnesota. 

The board has appropriated $5,500 to 
the Department of Education of the 
State of Maine to enable the State Su- 
perintendent of Education to put into 
the field two agents to extend and pro- 
mote rural education. This marks the 
beginning in New England of the work 
done in the South and the continuation 
of the policy adopted in that section of 
working with the State Departments of 
Education. ‘There will be in future an 
extension of the board’s work in this 
line through the other New England 
States. 

Meanwhile in New Hampshire an ap- 
propriation of $5,600 a year has been 
made to organize a bureau for the criti 
cal study of school processes and results 
in various parts of the State. 

An approprintion of $7,500 is made to 
the School of Education of the University 
of Chicago to defray the expenses of 
conducting experimental studies in meth- 
ods of teaching reading and writing. 
For some time past work has been going 
on here under the direction of Professor 
Charles H. Judd, who has been trying 
to find out the psychological reasons 
which make it easy for some children 
to learn reading and writing. ‘‘Whena 
child learns to read and write easily,’’ 
Dr. Flexner explains, ‘‘it appears that 
he must hit upon some particular combi- 
nation of processes which makes a thing 
very difficult for others come easily to 
him. Just what that combination is no- 
body knows, but Professor Judd is trying 
to find out. He needed leisure and as- 
sistance to prosecute this work, and that 
is what the board is providing. ’”’ 





Strive to develop self-respect in the 
boys and girls— 
that makes the bey or girl do, or refrain 
from doing, because of his or her own 
feeling of self-respect, rather than be- 
cause of a fear of what some one else 
may think of the act. It will be worth 





the effort. 


that type of self-respect | 


Health in Rural Schools 


Thomas D. Wood of New York, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Health Prob- 
lems in Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association, in an address before 
the Illinois State Charities Conference 
said: ‘‘Up to 1910, the death rate in New 
York City was greater than in the rural 
districtsof New York State, but since 
1910 the rural rate had been the higher, 
and,’’ he concluded, ‘‘conditions in New 
York State may be taken, on the whole, 
as typical of the country in general. ”’ 

“It is apparent,’’ he continued, ‘‘ that 
within the last decade the actual and 
vaunted physical superiority of country 
people and children over those living in 
the city has been reversed, and now it 
is confidently aflirmed that for the en- 
tire population city dwellers are more 
healthy than those who dwell in rural 
districts. 

“It is just as true, however, and 
startlingly significant, in view of the 
preceding statements, that most of our 
best human material for the cities and 
for the nation must stiil come from. the 
country. If rural America is still to be 
a satisfactory nursery for human life, 
it must be made healthful and aitractive. 
It must furnish »® generous fraction of 
the best of the popu'ation, and i¢ must 
provide conditions favorable for the cul- 
tivation of the best, at least so far as 
the biologie and all the fundamental 
qualities of life are concerned. 

“The problem, then, of bringing about 
sufficient improvement in the hea!ihful- 
ness of rural life to provide a worthy 
birthplace and nursery for the best hu 
man stock is not simply a proliem of the 
rural school, of the farm, or of rural life 
in general, but it is a great, pressing 
problem of the nation affeeting national 
safety, national prosperity, and national 
perpetuity. 

**Rural schools are, the average, 
less adequate for their use than prisons, 
asylums, almshouses, stables, dairy 
barns, pig-pens, chicken houses, and dog 
kennels are for their uses. jiealthful 
and attractive rural schools ave abso- 
lutely essential to the physical, mental, 


on 


social, economic, and rural well-being 
of the children themselves, and to the 
life and welfare of the nation as 2 whole. 

“The health or care of rural senocl 


children should include at least the fo! 
lowing: 

“*(a) Schoolhouses sanitary and al(racet 
ive, well ventilated, lighted, cleaned 
the health essentials. 

““(b) Teachers better trained and bet- 
ter paid to do their logical and full share 
in carrying out a health program. 

**(c) Health examinations, including 
dental inspection, once a year. 

**(d) Follow up health work hy district 
and school nurses. 

**(e) Health care in the sehool, in 
cluding health instructions, warim school 
lunches, tooth-brush drills, and inculca 
tion of all health habits. 

““(f) Provision for removal of injurious 
physical defects by dental clinics, health 
clinics, ete. 

**(¢) Co-operation of all available in 
dividuals and organizations for the pro 
motion of health and welfare of country 
school children. ’’ 





Singing in School 


We wish all teachers could appreciate 
the assistance and the lightening and 
brightening of labor that even a five- 
minute exercise in singing would give. 
Singing acts upon the mind and_ body 
which have become weary with monot- 
onous routine, as magically as does a 
shower upon the dust and the heat of a 
sultry summer day. Children love sing- 
ing, and when the spirit of unrest begins 
to take possession of the schoolroom a 
sprightly song, if only one verse, will 
quicken the thoughts and brighten ener- 
vies which were beyginuing to lag. Lan 
guor and lassitude should never be per 
mitted in the schoolroom, and there will 
be no place for them if tact and skill 
recognize and treat wisely the first symp- 





toms. Song and exercise have their 
respective places in the daily programme 
of school life, and there is no school so 
ably conducted that it may not be im- 
proved by the addition of these helpers, 
if judiciously called into action when 
conditions demand them. —Hachange. 
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Denison’s Popular 
Entertainment Books 


Coverevery feature in the entertainment field. 
‘These books are not filled with old material, re- 
hashed and simply made to sell; they are fresh 
and original matter, each written by a specialist 
in hisgiven line. The books are finely made, 
clear print, good paper and each has a most at- 
tractive individual cover design, 

The following isa partial list. Large catalog, FREE. 
Good Things For Christ- 
mas—By Marie Irish, [tis 
filled with new and original 
material for Christmas, 
suitable for all ages, Con- 
tains 33 exceedingly clever 
Recitations and Monolog- 
ues,and 22 Exercises, Dia- 
logues, Drills, Tableaux 
and Scenic Readings, 
Yuletide Entertainments 
-~By Ellen M, Willard. A 
«reat variety of material. 
some for adults, but mostly 
for children, since Christ- 
mus is pre-eminently the 
N children’s festival. 


Dialogues for All Ages 


Catchy Comic Dialogues— By Marie Irish, 27 
precer, 

Children’s Comic Dialogues —35 selectious. 

Country School Dizlogues—By Mary L, Mona- 
ghanm. 25 titles, 

Dialogues for District Schools—25 pieces. 

Friday Afternoon Diaiogues— by ‘I. 5. Denison, 
80 sclections, 

Humorous Homespun Dialogues—22 titles, 

Little People’s Plays— iy Marie Irish, 18 plays. 

Lively Dialogues— by Willis N. Bugbee, 25 pieces, 

Merry Little Dialogues—‘3 selections, 

Wide Awake Dialogues—2s titles. 


Speakers, Recitations, Monologues 
The Comic Entertainer—76 pieces, 
‘The Favorite Speaker —70 selections, 
Friday Afternoon Speaker — 141 titles, 
Humorous Monologues 2) selections, 
Monologues tor Young Folks—51 titles, 
Monologues Grave and Gay —11 selections. 


Drills 
The Best Drill Book —By Marie [risi, 20 tithes. 
Lavorite Book of Drills — 25 numbers, 
Surprise Dril! Book—bBy Marie Irish, 25 titles, 
[-ntertainments Suitable for All Occasions 
The Days We Celebrate — 57 titles, 
Giood Vhings for Thanksgiving —54 selections, 
Pictured kKeadings and Ta’ Icaux.- 15 Litles, 
Tableaux and Scenic Readings—47 selections, 
All Books are in Paper Binding. 
Price 25 Cents Each, Postpaid. 
Our largelistot Plays and Entertainments 
are particularly suitable for schools, Somethine 
to fitany occasion, Every teacher should have 
one of our New Catalogues, miailed free, 
Jrnison'’s Mays and Bnitertamments ave 
Koerguhere, 
T. S. DENISON & COMPANY, 
152 W. Randolph Street, Chicago, Hl. 
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"| Am Waiting to Mail You My 


Xmas School Flag FREE 


(Read This Personal Letter to Teachers) 





Jeon Teacher: = 

hrankly, Lam closing this letter with a de 
siveable present so you will read it through to the 
end. Late mail your klag immediately for 
corly Christnas decorating, and if you live 
near, youecan abit for Thanksgiving, Lf atse 
wish nouto have the Flag before your pupils 
wit the buttons so they willkaow what they ave 
workingfor, ttuot fully satisfactory, return 
atmncrpense and you need woleven state 
sonwhy, TL anmenthusiasticocnonwgh about wy 
Mhadato make this otter because it was selected 
from sauyles of many Minufacturers as the 
best Blagg made, 8 feel loug, at 
comb pemflorcod will last wears 
With the klag 1 owilt « 
Rutfous and 3 PRER ANNOUNCKRMENT 
CARDS TO PARENTS, These cards explo 
theta beautitul Blag has come to make ite howe 
in your School, if the Parents will purchose ane 


red 


wool, every 
end yous 
+ hetndsame Flag 


of the accomponning buttons to help defray es 
No Prurvcuts with yvefuse, in the Motiday 
whol Butertoimment would be 
eon lene 


PUSS 
on Vo 
a good lime lo digo 
Buttons, Applu tor as many lags as you wok 
as ouly fhusave required la secure can 
Why nol send fora hundred or move cvtva Byer 
Kiag buttons, the proceeds to be sent me for 
Vanacine Subscriptions at lowest Clute Bate 
Any unsold buttons may be returned, Vour 
prosent is wy Deposit I neil Sharpener which 
1 suggestotercng to pupil disposing of largest 
nenhery of bud Whether you send for the 
Kiag ov wil, this will be sent provided you will 
show ito your pupils and appoint one ta take 
arders for your Clas Write me a posteard to 
day and Lut dathe vest 
LV VAN AC SWAT NER 
if betictd St, Detroit, Mick 
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thetone hates” 
SELLS 


Plays, Songs, Operettas, 
Drills, Pageants, Folk Songs 
and Dances, Special Day 
Material, Etc. 


Our Help-U Catalog sent Free 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT 
HOUSE, Franklin, Ohio. 
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YOU 
TEACHERS 


Should Send for 


THE 
TEACHERS 
CATALOGUE 


And Our 


Cataloque of 
School Equipment No.20 
Mailed Without Charge 


ESTABLISHED 1883 
EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


EVERYDAY 


MiNi Ti TaMETIC 


By JOHN B, GIPFFORD. Iustrated. 
Phe arrangement is stretly topieal The mate 
nial is such as to enliven the class work and 
trenethen the arithmetic course asa whole, no 
jnatter What basal book bs ised 
Give the children the benefit: of oral practice, 
Itsaves time and makes power, 


SCHOOL KITCHEN TEXTBOOK 


By Mrs. MARY J. LINCOLN. 060 cents 

Phe simplest textbook in domestic seience 
Published in bolo. A niodern course, tor granioiag 
schools orthe stnalier high senools, planned tor 
two years, With two lessons a week, 

There is an Appendix containing 
lessous in Sewing, The entire book is planned tor 
the modern practice ot “schooleredit: tor lore 
work’ in cases where schools bave no domestic 
selence equipment. Course of Study tree, 


HANDBOOK OF ELEMENTARY SEWING 


By ETTA PROCTOR £ - aad, Supervisor 
of Home Economics in the Los Angeles Pub- 
lic Schools. FOR GRADE SIV evil. 50 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 


34 Beacon St., BOSTON 623 So. Wabash Ave, CHICAGO 





35 cents 


thirty-two 

















Send For Our 
New Catalog 
No. 16 


192 pages of informa- 

tion on Maps, Globes, 

Charts and Atlases. 
It’s free. 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


Geographical Publishers 


623-633 S. Wabash Ave. - 


UF FRAGE| 


A TEACHER’S GUIDE 
Every patriotic Citizen should know certain 
facts about hi yuntty. Every Woman, who will 
sooner or later have a vote, should know its meaning, 
Every Foreigner who thinks ol becoming a Citizen 
must know the things it contaius. There is a book 
just published that gives you all this information, 
Every Teacher Should Own One, Mailed any- 
where for $l. Fullsize, cloth hound, Money refunded 

if not satistactory Agents wanted, 
BOYER BROS.,, Pub., 268-70 S. Second St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Catalogue mailed 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. (20 ere nice 


Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs, 
Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooning, 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, 
Fducational Boo«s and Aids {: r Teachers, Reward 
Cift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, Alnhabet, 
Number Reading, Report, an’ Busy-Work Cards, 
Records, Certificates » Diplom s, Drawing © ‘encils, 
Blackboard Siencils, Cc Jolorec Sticks, Pegs, Beads, 
Stars Papers, Reeds, Raffia, Needles, Sew! ng Cc ‘ard 
Thread, Paints, Crayons, Erasers, Scissors, Maps, 
Giobes, Charts, Blackboards, Dictionary Holde ars, 
Address to A, J, FOUCH & 'CO., WARREN, PA. 


Chicago 
























Negro Minstrel Wig 50c, Burnt Cock 25c, Red 
for Lips ie; Imitation Diamond S udor Ring 
25e; Entire Outtit $1.00, Send three 2e stamps 
Alor complete catalog of Wigs . Plays and 
Make-Up Mater ial; Also Art of aking Up 
T. TRADEMORE CO, TOLLwU, OHIO, 






NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


County Trustees Association 
C. W. Tenney 


Among the many good things planned 
hy Superintendent H. A. Davee and the 
county superintendents for the better 
ment of Montana schools, the movement 
to effect a regular and permanent organi- 
zation of the school trustees and clerks 
in each and every county in the state 


| promises to be one of the most helpful. 





| Heretofore a 


of meetings of 
trustees have been held in connection 
with institutes, county fairs, ete., but 
nothing of permanent nature resulted. 
The plan suggested by Superintendent 
Davee provides for an organization that 
stands on its own merits and not as a 
side show to some other meeting. As 
such, it is appealing to the trustees in 
such a way that it will be but a question 
of a short time until every county in the 
state will be organized. Though the con- 
stitution can be made to suit the needs 
of each county, asimple form, providing 
for the usual offices and an executive com- 
mittee of five members that leaves both 
the red tape and the detail to be worked 
out in the by-laws, where they really be 


number 


long, is proving to be the most  satis- 
factory. 
The annual meeting is called at the 


county seat, where a one-day session is 
held with the county superintendent and 
the local board acting as hosts. Oppor 
tunity is given each district to bring up 
and discuss the questions that = most 
vitally concern it, and the day's work is 
concluded with a dinner, where each man 
cares for the expense of his own plate, 
‘ms order that no financial liability be in- 
curred. Then other meetings for other 
parts of the county are planned from 
time to time in order to give the men 
from the county seat a chance to return 
the call and to prove that, where the 
heart is right, it is no farther from the 
county seat to the most remote part of 
the county than it is from the most re- 
mote part of the county to the county 
seal, 

Among the questions that are proving 


| the most profitable for discussion are: 


‘Transportation of pupils.’’ ‘ ‘What size 
of school district is most efticient?’’ 
‘How can a more equitable basis of tax- 
ation be secured?’? **Hlow can a good 


| teacher be secured and retained?” ‘*What 


|is the most satisfactory way of 





ee — 


| sented at the 


caring 
for the janitor work?’’ ‘*When should 
high se ienalccmieien tsamintade’’ “ Man- 
ual training, sewing and agriculture for 
the one-room schools.’’ ‘* Schoolhouse 
plans and where to get them.’ ‘‘ Toilets, 
sanitary equipment, ete.,’’ and ** Are the 
schools of this county run with the 
thought of providing the best instruction 
for the greatest number of boys and 
girls?”’ 


School Credit for Home Work 


The plan of giving credit in school for 
work at the home is being taken up by 
an increased number of schools. Our at- 
tention has been called to the method 
used in the schools at Kaukana, Wiscon- 
sin, where it is announced that, after a 
year’s trial it proved a signal success, 
and is entered into with even greater 
interest this year. In that place, pupils 
who wish to do home credit apply to the 
teacher of the grade for a blank which 
they take home. This is filled out and 
signed by the parent. On counter-signa- 
ture by the grade teacher, this certifi- 
cate is receemable at the Home-School- 
Credit Bank. This bank is organized in 
the Sth grade and is in charge of &th 
grade pupils under the direction of the 
sth grade teacher. It is organized on 
the plan of ordinary banking procedure. 
When the certificate is presented at the 
bank by the pupil the bank issues a Cer- 
tificate of Deposit. This is kept by the 
pupil or teacher until the end of the 
month when, together with the other like 
Certificates of Deposit it is again pre- 
Bank. A Credit Draft is 


| then issued in lieu of all the Certificates 


of Deposit so presented and the Credit 
Draft is an order on the teacher of the 
grade to credit the pupil on his regular 
work with the per cent indicated. 

Credit so gained cannot be more than 
107, in one month. Not more than 5% 
can be added to any one standing. The 
pupil may designate the standing to 
vnieh such credit shall be added. All 
— Credit is indicated on the report 
car 





Education Notes 


The Education Law of Wisconsin, as 
amended this year, makes it a punish- 
able offense for any person, firm or cor- 
poration, in any manner, directly or in- 
directly, to manufacture, sell in any 
way, or dispose of cigarettes without ob- 
taining a license; prohibits any sale or 
gift of cigarettes, cigarette paper or 
cigarette wrappers to any minor. 


The National Child Labor Committee 
announces January 22d, 28d and 24th as 
Child Labor Days. Saturday will be ob- 
served by synagogues, Sunday by 
churches and Sunday Schools,and Monday 
by secular schvols and clubs, and if last 
year’s record means anything, the Com- 
mittee believe that at least 9,000 organ- 
izations all over the country may be ex- 
pected to recognize the day. 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, superintend- 
ent of schools in Chicago, and noted as 
the only woman holding such an office in 
any large city, announces that she will 
retire from the office December 8. The 
reason given is the frequent disagree- 
ments between her and the members of 
the board of education. This is a body 
appointed by the Mayor. Mrs. Young is 
71 years old, and has held the office since 
1909 except for a few days’ interval, 
having resigned on Dec. 10. 19138, and be- 
ing re-elected on December 28, following. 


A new law in Oklahoma prohibits the 
sale, gift or otherwise furnishing to a 
minor, of cigarettes or cigarette papers, 
and prescribes a heavy penalty for the 
violation of thislaw. It further provides 
that any peace officer or teacher may re- 
quire any minor seen in possession of 
cigarettes or cigarette papers to furnish 
information as to how and from whom 
such cigarettes or cigarette papers were 
procured and should the minor refuse to 
disclose such information he may be fined 
or imprisoned, if above the age of 16, 
and, if under 16, be turned over to the 
juvenile court for such action as the 
court may deem proper. 

The State of Washington has one hun- 
dred and eight teachers’ cottages in con 
nection with rural schools. The plan of 
providing these is considered a great 
success in the counties where it has been 
tried, and the number will, no doubt, in- 
crease. Superintendents express them- 
selves as helieving that it helps in the 
solution of many rural school questions; 
that much better teachers can be ob- 
tained for less salary; makes teachers 
feel that they are more a part of the 
community. One school official says: 
‘‘We would as soon think of getting 
along without the schoolhouse as_ the 
cottage. ”’ 

South Carolina ranks next lowest 
among the States in illiteracy ; Louisiana 
alone being below. White illiteracy is 
ten per cent or one out of ten; negro 
illiteracy thirty-eight per cent, or four 
out of ten. The University of South Car- 
olina Weekly News cails attention to this 
and to the splendid educational advance- 
ment along all lines, which will count 
for a speedy and large improvement for 
the coming generation. But this does 
not affect the grown-ups, and the sug- 
gestion is made: that the State offer a 
substantial money pr ize, say $20 or $25, 
for every white person in the State over 
twenty-one years old who will learn to 
read and write. Conditions under which 
this plan could be carried out are also 
suggested. 

When Cuba became free as a result of 
the Spanish-American War, the United 
States made some stipulations as to cer- 
tain features of its constitution. Among 
these was a provision that English should 
be taught in its public schools. In spite 
of the advantage which would naturally 
accrue from a general knowledge of the 
language of the country with which most 
of its business is and always will be 
done, there was opposition to this from 
a certain element and efforts to exclude it 
began soon after the departure of the 
American soldiers. These efforts have 
failed until now, when practically the 
teaching of the language has stopped. 
Only three teachers of English have been 
allowed to retain their positions in pub- 
lic schools, thus giving a basis for the 
official statement that the abolition is 
only partial. The private schools of the 
Island still make English an essential 
part of their courses. 
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CALLING CARDS! 


Will you need a new supply befere the 
holiday vacation? You are judged by 
your calling card: be sure itis “proper.” 
You never saw a card of higher quality or in better 
tastethan our Heavy English Kid, Vellum or Plate 
Finish Cards with your name inour Beautiful Latest 
Style Engravers Type, Old English or Script: 25 for 
20c; 50 for 30c; 100for50c. Postpaid. Samples 
of all styles and types free. 4 puckage of these 
cards makes a fine Christinas remenbrance, 


American Card Co., vept.3, Holly, Mich, 


— EXPERT 
ACCOUNTANT 


Thousands now needed by railroads, 
big corporations and other 
firms at 


$3,000 to $10,000 
with excellent 
Yearly prospects of ad- 
vancement and a future of 
independence and prosper- 
ity. Unlimited opportunitics 
await you if you prepare now. 
° at home, in 
We Train You By MAIL fair'spare 
time, no matter what you work at now. It is not neces- 
sary that, you already understand bookkeeping. We have 
acourse in Higher Accountancy that prepares you from 
the groundup, Prepared by noted experts—under direct 
supervision of Wm. Arthur Chase, ex-Pres., Am. Assn, 
Cc. P. Examiners and ex-Se cy, Ill, Board of Exam, 
Prepares you to pass C.P.A. examinations in any state, 
ite no’ 
Special Reduced Rake wit how ines 
for a limited ree, special reduced rate scholarship. We Make 
Terms To If oft leti 
Money-Back Guarantee ' f Course you Hoe 
not satisfied we agree to refund entire amount pai 
now for wonderful free book « explainin 
WR ITE =: aries, positions to be eke: and 
on that_we can hel ail rs Bucce ey as 
we are helping thousands of LaSalle students, Prepare for 
these big positions now. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. H- 14) Chicago, Ill. 





















Our Normal Course by Correspondence 


FREE 


The corner-stoue of the Palmer Method Plan ts the 
Normal Course by Correspondence, which is FREE 
to teachers Whose pupils use one or the other of our 
textbooks, Every teacher who evinces a fine pro- 
fessional spirit, and obtains our Teachers’ Certificate, 
becomes an expert penman herself, able to demon- 
strate her art skillfully and automatically in her class- 
room, and finds it an easy task to arouse in her pupils 
a tremendous spirit of enthusiastic adimiration and 
emulation, Write for our free booklet showing hand- 
writing specimens fron first-grade pupils in the 
senools Of Hoquiam, Washingten, and for further 
particulars, 


he A. N. Palmer Co., 


30 Irving Place, 32 S. Wabash Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 

120 Boylston St., Palmer Building, 
Boston, Mass. Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE 'icirses 


Have been teaching by Mail for many years. 
TUITION ONLY 50c per month if you enroll 





HOME STUDY 


Within 380 days. 
COURSES TAUGHT BY MALL 

Normal Penmanship Typewriting 

Drawing Engineering Automobile 

English Poultry Shorthand 

Law Real Estate Physical Culture 

ti th School Bookkeeping Domestic Science 


Civil Service Salesmanship Story Writing Agriculture 
OVER 100 BRANCHES FROM WHICH 
TO SELECT. Weare helping thousands to better 
positions and higher salaries—we can help you, Cut 
outthis ad—makean x before the course in which 
you are Interested—mail the ad to the college, Your 
tuition will be only a trifle—only 50c per month, if you 
enroll now, Let us send you free of cost our“ Monthly 
Payment Scholarship’? for your consideration, and 
our 60 page College Bulletin giving full partic lars. 
Send your name and address—Now—TODAY— 
TOMORROW Inay betoo late—it Costs you nothing —may 
mean thousands of dollars to you—*Do ft Now.” 


Address CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 


ELOCUTION 


Would you like to study Elocution 2 
’ , MAIL and teach 
— oy oer “ be yeakioe, Dr Amati Read. 


Sp 
tertai ioe ution Ge make you 
ing and En ge Ki Vith our les- 


re wake to Reeite, 








popular and earn you money. 


sonsmotherscanteach thei 
Onlythebest literat uo taught tvoareniy. 
zouway to school, this is your opr 

Be snd de stamp for * Sample Illustrated Recitation, 


THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, Inc. 
1750 Woodward Ave,, Dept. B, Detroit, Mich, 








ILLINOIS TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR NURSES 


(Founded 1880) 
Offers an up-to-date course in theoretical instruction 
and practical training to women who wish to ente r the 
nursing profession. Favorable applicants must mee f 
requirements of good health of age (19-35), of good moral 
character, having had one year of High Se shool instr o- 
tion or its educational equivale nt. The instruction 
covers a period of three years, including a pre iminal 
course, The school catalog and blanks will bes ook ar 
plication to the Supt, of Nurses, 509 Honore St,, Chicas 
y pmeng and 4 a 


TEACHERS Suifaad #tzison 


come a Commercial Teac a inva Ty months. 
Graduates placed in good positions. Write n. ¥- 
L. M. Wolf, Mgr. CHAFF FEE’S, Oswego “+ 








Send $3 for Shorthand 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





The School Teacher in Cartoons Teach the Christmas Story With Them 





A C. Monahan, specialist in rural edu- 


ion for the Department he In- || Beautiful, rs : . 
ae, palin i the yo tied of the Inexpensive Hor Opristmas Gifts JP Mhe J2 Crry Jo ictures 








schoolma’am in the current Cartoons 





Easily sent by mail. 
Suitable for all ages 





Magazine. Mr. Monahan claims that the 
pen-and-ink satirists of America, by 
portraying the schoolroom as a dungeon, 
the college graduate as a sublime idiot, 
and the school teacher as a sort of lady 


These Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings cost only 


for 25 or more. Postpaid. 
One Cent Eac On paper 5'4 by 8S inches. 





demon, have been doing an injustice to 
the greatest American Institution—the 
little red schoolhouse. 

“When the cartoons,’’ says he, ‘‘tell 
the boy that it is proper to rejoice when 
school is out, and to weep when the bell 
rings, or that the teacher is a hag whose 
principal function is to make boys do 
distasteful things, he believes them. 


When the cartoons imply that education cent picture on paper 9 





is of little value, he believes, that, too. if you ask for it, without extra charge, if you have no catalogue. 
his the cartoons do very definitely in A tN CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


the universal ridicule they heap upon the 
high school and college graduate each 
year as the commencement season comes 
around. 

“We know full well that the college | ; 
graduate leaves his Alma Mater witha 
much more exalted opinion of himself, 
his ability, and his knowledge than he | 
ought to have. At him the cartoon is 
directed; on him it may havea beneficial 
effect. But what of the boy who is just | 
deciding at this time whether or not a 
college education pays? How many 


No better month th 





children, or for Art Boc 


For a Christmas G 
beautiful pietures anc 





Y Order Today 


Half Cent Size. 3x3}. One half cent each for 50 or more. 
Seven Cent Size. 10 by 12. 5 for 35 cents; 15 for $1.00. (Send 35 cents 
for the 4 in this advertisement and ‘The Angelus, ) 


Catalogue. Our 64 page Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations, two pie- 
S cal Off tures, and acolored Bird picture for 5 two-cent stamps. In 
pecia Offer December we will send this Catalogue containing also a seven 


?icture Study, Send 25 cents for our 1915 Christ- 
mas Set of 25 pictures, each 5'4 by 8 Notwo cacled . 
alike. Your boys and girls will enjoy them, Madonna or Sir Galahad or the Angelus,orSichel’s 
Or send 25 cents for 25 Madonnas, or for 25 for Madonna—all beautiful and famous. 


**CHRISTMAS GREETINGS” 


Ten cents each for three or more, Gifts of 25 each, 


by 12 and a mounted picture of President Wilson 54 by 8 


an December for a little Give each pupil a beautiful picture fora Christ- 
Inas Gift,—the Madonna of the Chairor the Sistine 


»klet, ‘*Madonnas,”” 


ART SET OF 100 
Send $1.00 for 100 pictures, each 5'4 by 8, no 


ift foreach pupil. Seven tyoalike. From it youcan make 4 Christmas 


1 cover, tied with cord, 


using the number under these pictures. Send P.O. money order 
or, if necessary, postage stamps. 


promising boys to whom such a course $22 Sistine Madonna, Kapha? DHE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts °!0 | Madonna, Sichel 





st Madonna of the Chair, Raphaet 








would mean a fight and struggle for four 
years to support themselves wholly or in 
part, may have looked upon the cartoon- 


ist’s college graduate and lost courage, pofntence Builders, Number 

believing that the cartoon pictured truth- erry te agg tle map 

fully what the world thinks of the col- | 7 jy and Cubes Beg Bonrds. | Wen ing Mats, To: 

lege graduate and of college education !’’ Raphin, I Yarns, i Modeling Clas, 
we J ors, Drawing 





Writing Paper, Tablete, Paste, Dictionaries, 
The country high school is one of the The Dobson Evans Co., 305-7 No. Front St., Columbus, 0. 
most far-reaching agencies for good that CATALOGUE MAILED FREE TO TEACHERS 





DITE PHOTOPLAYS 
Thirty days free | Jayaccep ed. 
+j aohkeres | , sy for cach play Ger Fr 

he cae ‘oc | apes tost00"” paid for err crantbemand fin! 

aiiak vee ond ous Sane allor spare time. Start atonce | 
1 offer . ONDE Hi, 
| : NCE COURSE |. 


The Lawton Duplicator = 














free trial offer, : 
HEKTOGRAPIE MEG. & 


DUPLICATOR CO, 


A D q Co. BED Bldo atte 





46 Murray St, N.Y. City 








was ever devised, touches more varied 
interests, and contributes to the settle- 
ment of more questions vital to the wel- 
fare of the people than perhaps any 





WRITE RIGHT BY USING 
THE MUSCOGRAPH. Fits any 
right hand. Prevents wriggling 
finger motion. Movement made 











Walted tor publication, Submit Mss amaied waterfalls), ete 


for free exumination, Literary Bureau, NI6,Hannibal,Mo, | List Free, We Buy Stumps. HUSSAN STAMP CO.) St Louis My 


Y With S88 Genuine stamps, ined. 
AUTHORS: —“'0"’ » poems, photo plays, ete, are Stamp Album Mexico. Maicoy (linen Chins leap 
— Rasimania Candseape 
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o evar ey 7 } i a. * > un 
other of our recent institutions. —Texas — ts a 6eeD 
School Magazine. GRAPH co., Greenfield, Ohio, | CHART for 12 months. dames Senior, Lamar, Missouri, | Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 
ig J . . > . 
Practical— Interesting —Economical Order at Least 60 Cents Worth and Ask for Teacher’s Bulletin Free 
i : ’ 
ili Send Post- Goods Below Sent Postpaid Goods Below Sent Postpaid Goods 
\ : ; . 
age or Ex. Drawings to Color Teachers’ Bulletin _ Below Sent 
press Charge 50 Drawings to Color, assorted sizes..e..15¢ Latta’s Teachers’ Bulletin, size 9x12 inches, Postpaid 
44 Large Drawings to Color, assorted.....30e Contains 64 pages, full of new helps and cle 
es Extra 12 Different Calendars to Color, 6x9...... 6c vices and money-saving suggestions, Price, 2 i ss 
16 Hiawatha Drawings to Color, 6x9......15¢ —_ - you may ask for Y “9 | ae ordet : Calendar Pads 
7 16 Eskimo Drawings to Color, 6x9.......15¢ school magazine, a set of plan books or no 
All Goods Below Not Prepaid 16 “Three Bears” Drawings to Color, 6x9, 15¢ less than ee worth of other supplies. Fancy - Calendar 
Miscellaneous Supplies T aieus Dias a te a Latta’s Book for Teachers Pads for use in make 
» Lae scape aw z Or, © seer vey ts > Re ere and ai tae. Cn eestes olje 
Rubher . ys 16 Gingerbread Boy Drawings, with story..15o 1 Latta’s Le we wi -~? FB, as vi oe! = l ns ing Souvy nir . — 
ae boo piace og type, com- 1.20 12 Conventional Border Patterns, 5-inch..10¢ ao gy cE meg © “ =— ove Pedro ~~ “re etc. No. 
Jete outtit: Cveigh BeFosecccescerepl.c’ 16 Birds in Colors, with description......15c POUnG> ghar ht aati adh pt ie ‘ , 3X inches, 
Hektograph, 8354x1114, ink, e 5 ; 2.00 , Dea, i ais ry ea es pictures for special subjects during the year, ccc. i aenal 
ph, 834 ~ ia an ; 16 Birds to Color, 6x9, like above.....+..10G Also expert advice on school management and j= Rae EET re _ dozen, } pd 2 oon n, 
; pestered ; yyr aie oe Miscellaneous Helps elementary psychology. Most oy ong book for 4 feds = pte “K ." ' t one ny o do. 7 be he 8 
x o “fe z az . . : ° srimary : ane rrade eachers, Nov b ozen, 35e, O. 3, ;X2'4 inches, dozen, ¢ > 
———— Cn C1S OF.) cc00000s 60¢ 41 New Paper Cutting Designs....... eer: sd sion lg a 500,000", ool it esis 2 dozen, 40c, 
. ot ‘ ee S ashanee Eee r ms o ‘ardhog oe ve ‘ ) 200,06 pOaCerS, a4 o 
A Sharp a oe ‘ 2 by i Blagg Bocas Fd ardboare oc The postpaid price is $1.00, but you need to Lead Pencil Stencils 
27-inch each (3 0z.), 15¢; 7Z-inch (5 “ay MPa bab , : are eeeseeeeeee i cond only 25e additional if you purchase not 10 Stencils to use with a lead pencil, as- 
z 9. Doll Furniture Patterns to trace, set......20e : dat ee Ae eacoltnars ST aantn Stencils to W ‘ ul pe ri m 
Water Calor Paihia,” Devee’s, Beane gr 4 '2,,8heets Transparent Tracing Papers 9 time ME you oner not less than $4.00, worthy painted QS ioe aid ations 
Bradley’s, 8 color boxes each, (8 0z.), i. nea Sac. O0GAN. ahent. 40 Rea ana. ORG of supplies, you may ask for Latta’s Book for to viel WH BbOMA o.oo. ccaccckcna ce, Se 
Pe dozen (4 IDS.) seeeceeeee ecceccee 2.40 oe A Mt Aha o oie Be high a5q Teachers free. Do not wait--order now. G d Devi 
y “ti , . “2 cealaiais v4 New Silho “ osters, s rN. ese 
“cardboard a foae color: madly ty ayy ‘Vow ‘Money, Coins and tills, $506.64, set.:25e Read Our Best Premium Offer ee ee 
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“But you may need me—- “Yes, but you know 
you may be sick—"’ I'maT. C. U.” 


No teacher who is a T. C. U. need worry over what may happen to 
her should she become sick, or meet with a serious accident. It is the 
business of the Teachers Casualty Underwriters to take care of her. 

: If you are like many teachers, you have probably not had the oppor- 

| tunity of laying aside ample provision for unexpected and expensive sick- 
ness or accidents. You probably would be subject to considerable pecun- 

: jary embarrassment, and much anxiety, were your income cut off for 

| several months and your expenses doubled or trebled. 

Yet this is what is happening to some teacher practically every day. 

| 








None of us are immune from these contingencies we may escape for 

} years and our turn come next week. The person who speculates on the 
| possibility of freedom from misfortune is decidedly unwise, when a few 
i cents a day will mean absolute protection — insuring your salary and ex- 
penses, even though you should be sick and salary-less for months. 

Perhaps you are one of the few who have accumulated a surplus, 
but why risk thesaving's of years when it is unnecessary? We have 
a fund for that purpose; why not let us carry the risk—-and when 
misfortune does come your way, let the T. C. U. pay the bill? 

Write for a-free copy of a booklet that tells the whole 
story. It will also show you what teachers and other 
people think of the T. C. U. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
100 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 













The National Protective 
| Organization for Teachers 


100 T. C. U. Bldg., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 











fits. Send me the whole story and book- Ses 





: let of testimonials. SOON SPECIAL OFFER ---$2 Protects You Until Feb. 1st. 
SE IE eT OO aE, ~ Ask for Complete Details. 
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The Perfect Teacher 


HE SUCCESS of any vocation 
is measured by the opportuni- 
ties which it affords for the 
uplift and advancement of 
mankind. Surely there are 
very few professions lending 
more such opportunities than 
does that of teaching. But 

as our Own opportunities determine our re- 

sponsibilities, so teaching is invested with a 

weight of responsibility which is nothing: 

less than the Making of Man. 

It has been said that three considerations 
of practically equal importance make up the 
value of a position: the pleasure one finds 
in his work, the congeniality of the people 
with whom he works, and the salary he 
receives. It is doubtful if any doctor, lawyer 
or business man finds more pleasure in his 
work than does the school teacher. It is 
doubtful also if any profession eliminates the 
uncongenial more completely than teaching. 

And then there is a reward which the wise 
business man did not consider. The lawyer 
can point to a case he has won and show how 
he has obtained justice. A doctor can single 
out men and women whose lives he has saved 
and whose bodies he has healed. But the 
successful teacher has an army of witnesses, 
themselves lawyers, doctors and business 
men, whose hearts and minds he has moulded, 
whose impulses he has steadied, and whose 
ambitions he has encouraged. If you were 
to read the real history of most successful 
men, you would be quite likely to find a 
teacher at the turning point on the road to 
success or failure. The success of every 
man or woman who as pupil has been under 
his care, is, indefinitely perhaps but cer- 
lainly, the teacher’s real reward. As the 
years roll on they are his real compensation, 
and he may be glad he has lived and taught. 
After all, that which really pays, pays in the 
heart and not in the pocket-book. 

The greatest teacher known, because of his 
methods, influence and psychological prin- 
Ciples, is Christ. Those taught by Him dur- 
Ing His life numbered many. But it did not 
hécessitate a school of at least twenty pupils 

beone worth while. His classes numbered 

One to five thousand at a time, and in- 
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cluded men of all classes, races and ages, from 
infancy to decrepitude. His teaching was 
done wherever he happened to meet any one 
who wished to talk with Him. Often it was 
in the open air or places where He met men 
by chance. 

Let us note some of Christ’s principles 
and see how He has given us the perfect 
method of pedagogy. 

The central pedagogic truth of Christ’s 
teaching is this: all teaching is for the in- 
dividual. As the mind of the individual is 
educated, to that same extent is the con- 
dition of the home, community, state and 
nation improved. So not only does the teach- 
er’s influence sway the individual, but 
through the individual reaches these institu- 
tions. The world has been slow to learn this 
lesson taught by Christ, but now it is recog- 
nizing it more and more. 

Then, Christ’s teaching was suited to His 
hearers. When He taught He used material 
they could easily comprehend, as when He 
spoke His parable of the sower while He sat 
by the seaside. The multitude before Him 
had gathered from the country roundabout. 
They could all thoroughly understand the 
lesson He presented in His simple yet logical 
way. In the conversation with the learned 
Nicodemus He plunged at once into the 
most profound doctrine. When He talked 
with the ignorant Samaritan woman He pro- 
ceeded by talking to her of things she knew 
already and by the application led her to 
know new truths. 

Another principle of Christ was that He 
had a faculty of securing cooperation through 
His love and kindness to all. Little can a 
teacher do if he cannot secure the coopera- 
tion of his pupils in all he attempts. 

The predominating characteristic of 
Christ’s teaching was His earnestness, hu- 
maneness and sympathy. His sympathy went 
out to the people as ‘‘sheep having no shep- 
herd.’’ Hecame close to the lives and hearts 
of those whom He instructed. This is one of 
the greatest lessons the Great Teacher left 
for teachers of all times. A man without a 
heart has no business in the schoolroom, for 
the strongest element in the life of a teacher 
should be his sympathy. It is sympathy 
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which affords him the opportunity to help 
pupils climb over the rough and discouraging: 
places in life. 

How applicable are all of these methods 
of Christ to all teachers in general! If only 
these methods employed by the Master, the 
model of everyone who would achieve suc- 
cess, were followed, and we made similar use 
of our opportunities, how much our civiliza- 
tion would be improved. 

The great teachers of the world have not 
been its famous scholars but those who by 
example, by work and by deed were able to 
influence for good the young of whom they 
had charge. 

The woman who touched the hem of the 
Saviour’s garment felt at once the animating 
influence which was constantly going forth. 
It has been said that here we stand face to 
face with the mystery of the teacher’s art, 
his influence. How often a young mind has 
been inspired to right doing, high ideals and 
manliness promoted by a teacher’s encourage- 
ment and personal influence. And how easily 
a life can be wrecked, mentally, morally or 
physically, because an indifferent or ignorant 
teacher failed to note a marked peculiarity, 
or charged it to a wickedness which he 
thought could best be corrected by stern 
repression or punishment of some kind. The 
mistakes of a blacksmith can be repaired. 
The material if spoiled can be replaced. It 
is not so in teaching. 

“Oh, let not then unskilful hands attempt 

To play the harp, whose tones, whose living tones 
Are left forever in the strings. Better far 

That heaven’s lightning blast his very soul, 

And sink it back to chaos’ lowest depths, 

Than knowingly by word or deed he send 

A blight upon the trusting mind of youth.’’ 


The teacher is the ‘‘high priest of the 
future.’? Upon him more than any one else 
depends the condition of the home, the com- 
munity, the nation, the world. If the home 
is to be ‘‘a paradise on earth,’’ if the com- 
munity is to be moral and religious, if pure 
living, noble ideals and the advancement of 
civilization are to be promoted and our re- 
public is to stand, it will be because of correct 
education. The responsibility rests upon the 
teacher. 
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The Story of the First Christmas 








CITT nNCE upon a time there was a 

| little boy just as old as you 

night by atinkle of little bells, 

‘‘Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle,’’ and 

again, ‘“Tinkle, tinkle, tink- 

) 4 le,’’— oh, the prettiest soft, 
tinkling sound! 

What do you think it was? 

Camel bells! The little boy 

got up and slipped outside. 

In the shadowy darkness he 

could see three great camels 

= ae striding along with three 

riders on their backs. Even 


are who was awakened at 
in the nivht it could be told that the camels 
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people who had come that there was no 
room for the new baby except in the stable, 
and no bed but a manger. The three wise 
men thought it very strange that the baby 
king they sought should be in so lowly a 
place; but the beautiful bright star seemed 
to stand right over the stable, and so they 
felt that it must be the right place. They 
got down from their camels and bending their 
heads to enter the low doorway, they went 
in. But first they took from their camels’ 
packs certain precious things that they had 
carried very carefully from the far countries 
from which they came. These were very 
rare and costly gifts that they had brought 
to give to the baby kinw. 
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were the finest, strongest and fleetest that 
could be bought, and that the men who rode 
on their backs were great men and had come 
from far away. 

‘‘Where are they going ?’’ whispered the 
little boy ; and his brother, who was a bigger 
boy and always found out everything, an- 
swered, ‘‘They are going to find a baby who 
is born to be the greatest king in the world. 
They know that such a baby king has been 
born, for they have seen his star in the east 
and have come to find him.’’ 

“‘They will go to King Herod’s palace, of 
course,’’ said all the people. And so they 
did, but they found no baby king there. Yet 
the star still shone in the sky. _ 

“We will follow that, ’’ said the wise men. 
So they turned their camels’ heads and 
tinkled away to a little village where the 
star seemed to lead. It shone directly over 
a strange little low building that was not 
even a house, but only a stable. 

“Is there a baby here?’’ asked the wise 
men, and the keeper of the stable answered, 
‘Yes, there is a baby here.’’ Then he 
told them how the little town was so full of 


There was beautiful shining gold! There 
were myrrh and frankincense that smelled 
very sweet! Taking these gifts in their 
hands, they entered the lowly stable. And 
there they found a tiny baby lying in aq 
manger filled with soft fresh hay. Beside 
him was his young mother, Mary, and her 
face was so sweet and so happy that no pie. 
ture could be so beautiful. Beside them 
both stood Joseph guarding them. 

The three wise men knelt before the baby 
and worshipped him, for they knew that 
though so little and helpless, he was to be 
king of the whole world. Then they gave 
their gifts to Mary and Joseph for him and 
went away. ‘“Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle,’’ rang 
the camels’ bells again, and back they went 
to the far country with a wonderful story to 
tell. . 

They were not the only ones who went to 
the stable to see the baby king. But the 
others were not wise nor great nor rich like 
these. They did not ride on camels, and 
they had no gold nor myrrh nor costly gifts. 
They were just humble shepherds who 
watched their flocks on the hills all night 
long to keep wolves and robbers away. 

These shepherds had wrapped themselves 
up in their rough sheepskin coats and lain 
down beside the sheep to sleep, all except 
one whose turn it was to stay awake and 
watch. For he was to call the others if any 
danger threatened. 

He stood looking over the dark hills and 
up at the dark sky sprinkled over with so 
many little stars. Then he looked at his 
sheep, but it was so dark that he could see 
nothing except a shadowy, huddled mass. 
But as he looked a light stole over them. 
He could see each sheep and each little lamb. 
What was it? 


(Continued onpiuge WS ) 
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Figure I 
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Figure II 


Self-Expression Through Dramatization and Dancing 


Correlating Language and Literature of the Month with Music and Rhythmic Movements 


BY HARRIET S. 


The Fir Tree , 
(Retold from the story of the same name by Hans 
Christian Andersen) 

* JUT IN the forest stood a pretty 
h\} little Fir Tree. It had a good 
yi place; it could have sunlight, 
Yair, and many comrades,— 
| pines as well as firs. But the 
= little Fir Tree wished to be- 
come greater. It did not care for the warm 
sun and the fresh air; it took no notice of the 
peasant children when they came out to look 
for strawberries and raspberries. They would 
often sit down by the little Fir Tree and say, 
“How pretty and small that one is!’’ and the 
Fir Tree did not like to hear that at all. 

Next year he had grown a great joint, and 
the following year he was longer still, for in 
fir trees one can always tell by the number of 
rings they have how many years they have 
been growing. 

“Oh, if I were only as great a tree as the 
others,’’ sighed the little Fir, ‘‘then I would 
spread my branches far around, and look out 
from my crown into the wide world! The 
birds would then build nests in my boughs, 
and when the wind blew I could nod just as 
grandly as the others yonder.”’ 

He took no pleasure in the sunshine, in the 
birds, and in the red clouds that went sailing 
over him morning and evening. 

When it was winter, and the snow lay all 
around, white and sparkling, a hare would 
often come jumping along, and spring right 
over the little Fir Tree. Oh, this made him 
so angry! But two winters went by, and 
when the third came the little Tree had grown 
80 tall the hare was obliged to run round it. 

“Oh! to grow, to grow, and become old; 
that’s the only fine thing in the world,” 
thought the ‘Tree. 

In the autumn woodeutters always came 
and felled a few of the largest trees; that was 
done this year too, and the little Fir Tree, 
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that was now quite well grown, shuddered 
with fear, for the great stately trees fell to 
the ground with a crash, and their branches 
were cut off, so that the trees looked quite 
naked, long, and slender—they could hardly 
be recognized. But then they were laid upon 
wagons, and horses dragged them away. 

“Rejoice in thy youth,’’ said the Sunbeams; 
‘*rejoice in thy fresh growth, and in the young: 
life that is within thee.’’ 

And the wind kissed the Tree, and the dew 
wept tears upon it; but the Fir Tree did not 
understand that. 

When Christmas time drew near, quite 
young trees were felled. These young trees, 
which were always the most beautiful, kept 
all their branches; they were put upon 
wagons, and horses dragged them away out 
of the wood. 

‘‘Where are they all going?’’ asked the Fir 
Tree. ‘‘They are not greater than I—indeed, 
one of them is even smaller. Why do they 
keep all their branches? Where are they 


id 


going? 
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‘We know that! We know that!’’ chirped 
the Sparrows. ‘‘ Yonder in the town we looked 
in at the windows. We know where they go. 
Oh, they are dressed up in the greatest pomp 
and splendor that can be imagined! We have 
looked in at the windows, and have seen that 
they are planted in the middle of a warm 
room, and adorned with the most beautiful 
things—gilt apples, honey-cakes, playthings, 
and many hundreds of candles.’’ 

‘*Perhaps I may tread this glorious path 
some day!’’ cried the Fir Tree. ‘‘Howl long 
for it! If it were only Christmas now! If I 
were only in the warm room among all the 
pomp and splendor!”’ 

‘‘Rejoice in us,’’ said Air and Sunshine. 
‘*Rejoice in thy fresh youth here in the wood- 
land.’’ 

But the Fir Tree did not rejoice at all, but 
it grew and grew; winter and summer it 
stood there, green, dark green. The people 
who saw it said, ‘‘That’s a handsome tree!’’ 
and at Christmas time it was felled before 
any one of the others. 





Figure Ill 
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The Tree only came to itself when it was 
unloaded in a yard, with other trees, and 
heard a man say: 

“This one is famous; we only want this 
one!’’ 

Now two servants came in gay liveries, and 
carried the Fir Tree into a large, beautiful 
room. All around the walls hung pictures, 
and great tables were covered with picture 
books, and toys worth a hundred times a hun- 
dred dollars, at least the children said so. 
And the Fir Tree was put into a great tub 
filled with sand; but no one could see that it 
was a tub, for it was hung round with green 
cloth, and stood on a large, many-colored car- 
pet. Oh, how the tree trembled! What was 
tohappen now? The servants, and the young 
ladies also decked it out. On one branch they 
hung little nets cut out of colored paper; 
every net was filled with sweetmeats; golden 
apples and walnuts hung down as if they 
grew there; and more than a hundred candles, 
white, and blue, were fastened to the 
boughs. Dolls that looked exactly like real 
people—the tree had never seen such before 
swung from the branches, and high in the 
top of the tree was fixed a splendid tinsel star. 

At last the candles were lighted. What a 
brilliance, what a splendor! And now the 
folding doors were thrown open, and the chil- 
dren rushed in as if they would have over- 
turned the whole Tree. The little ones stood 
quite silent, but only for a minute; then they 
shouted till the room rang; they danced glee- 
fully round the Tree; and one present after 


red, 


Song of the Fir Tree 
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another was taken down from the branches. 

‘‘What are they about?”’ thought the Tree. 
‘‘What’s going to be done?’’ 

And the candles burned down to the twigs, 
and as they burned down they were put out 
by the young ladies, and then the children 
danced about with their pretty toys. 

Then, ‘‘A story! a story!’’ shouted the 
children; and they drew a little fat man 
toward the tree; and he sat down just beneath 
it—‘‘for then we shall be in the green wood,”’ 
said he, ‘‘and the tree may have the advan- 
tage of listening to my tale. But I can only 
tell one. Will you hear the story of Ivede- 
Avede, or of Klumpey-Dumpey who fell 
downstairs, and still was raised up to honor 
and married the Princess?”’ 

‘‘Tvede-Avede!’’ cried some. ‘‘Klumpey- 
Dumpey!”’ cried others, and there was a great 
crying and shouting. 

And the fat man told about Klumpey- 
Dumpey who fell downstairs, and yet was 
raised to honor and married the Princess. 
And the children clapped their hands and 
eried, ‘‘Tell another! tell another!’’ for they 
wanted to hear about Ivede-Avede; but they 
only got the story of Klumpey-Dumpey. The 
Fir Tree stood quite silent and thoughtful; 
never had the birds in the wood told such a 
story as that. 

“‘Yes, so it happens in the world!’’ thought 
the Fir Tree, and believed it must be true, 
because that was such a nice man who told it. 
‘‘Well, who can know? Perhaps I shall fall 
downstairs, too, and marry a Princess!’’ And 
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it looked forward with pleasure to being 
adorned again, the next evening, with candles 
and toys, gold and fruit. 

“‘T will rejoice in all my splendor. To. 
morrow I shall hear the story of Klumpey. 
Dumpey again, and perhaps that of Ivede- 
Avede, too.”’ 

And the Tree stood all night quiet and 
thoughtful. But the children took their 
candles and went slowly away to bed. 


DANCE AND RHYTHMICS 


1. All join hands in a circle round the tree, 
Skip or dance lightly on toes around the tree 
in time to the music. Reverse at any good 
point and as many times as desired. The 
music should be light and quick. Continue 
twelve measures, as‘far as the words ‘‘ Little 
tree’? in the song. (See Figure I.) 

2. All sit in circle round tree. 
ward to tree, sway in time to the music. At 
words ‘‘Merry Christmas we wish you” ex- 
tend both hands and arms upward to the tree 
and hold the pose to the end of the song. (See 
pe II.) 

. At the close of the song all take candles 
(in position at the foot of the tree) and walk 
slowly off the stage assuming’ poses of fatigue, 


Look up- 


i. e., lagging steps, rubbing eves with fists, 
etc. (See Figure III.) Repeat the last eight 


measures of the music as often as necessary 
for this exit. Imaginary candles can be used 
if preferred. This walk-march can be made 
very pretty by allowing the music to grow 
fainter and the steps slower. 
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Note.—Humming during the candle march adds greatly to the pleasing cficct of the exercise. 
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Picture Study—‘“Madonna of the Arbor” 


BY FRED H. DANIELS, Director of Drawing, Newton, Mass. 


Q9AGNAN-BOUVERET (pro- 
nounced dahn yahn boo veh 
, ray) was born in Paris in 
Cn 1852. This madonna is per- 
ROR rm haps the best known of his 
RAN paintings. In the original, 
the mother and child are life-size. She ap- 
pears robed in white, the color symbol of 
purity. Her garments are of no era of 
fashion, they conform simply and easily to 
her figure. Have you ever considered how 
incongruous a madonna would appear clothed 
in the fashionable garb of any period? 
Artists generally prefer to paint clothes 
which seem to be in sympathy with the human 
figure. And so we find here that the mother 
and child are clad in garments which belong 
to all periods and yet to no one. Art has to 
do with the universal, rather than that of 
temporary interest. 

You have, of course, noticed the circles or 

halos’’ around the heads. This is the way 
artists have of telling us that these person- 
ages are sacred. It is an old, old manner- 
ism in painting, having its origin in Biblical 
passages referring to a crown of light or 
fire. The Madonna and child are in a grape 
arbor, and we see that the painter has used 
the vine and the fruit as symbols in perfect 
keeping with his theme. 

The mother and child in their white 
raiment stand forth against a background of 
middle and dark values. Purposely every- 
thing in the background has been subordi- 
nated that we may more easily see the center 






uf } y 


of interest in the composition. A _ great 
artist is he who does things in a simple way ; 
although we all know that because of our 
lack of understanding, oftentimes we cannot 
without study grasp the message in some 
great art manifestations. However, here is 
a picture so adequately and so simply pre- 
sented that a child can understand. 

It is at first a surprising fact to realize 
that a Frenchman always paints a French 
woman as the mother of Christ. An Italian 
would paint an Italian face, and an Ameri- 
can paints an American woman as the ma- 
donna. Why? We know that the mother of 
Christ was a Jewess, then what right have 
these painters to paint their own nationality ? 

A painter always paints best the people 
in whom he is interested, those with whom 
he has associated all his life, those whom he 
has studied and painted over and over again. 
After years of this study and work there 
gradually comes to him an ideal of beauty, 
and when he is filled with a desire to paint 
the supreme type of motherhood we may ex- 
pect to find, and we shall find, that he paints 
the ideal built upon his years of art work. 
His problem is not to paint a portrait of an 
individual, not even of Mary the mother of 
Christ—-whom no one has ever painted so 
far as we know, but rather to paint Mother- 
hood in all its perfection. How well Dagnan- 
Bouveret has done this! How sweet and 
loving and tender is the Madonna’s expres- 
sion, and her gentle, feminine attitude! So 
far as it is possible with paint to suggest 


tenderness, solicitude, gentleness and love, 
the artist has done it. And only a painter 
who is gentle, tender and loving could have 
done such a work of art. 

As for us, only those who have something 
of the same temperament can fully appre- 
ciate his work. 


SUGGESTIONS 


The foregoing summary may be translated 
by individual teachers into language suitable 
for their pupils. Sentences to suit the vari- 
ous grades may be constructed from the sum- 
mary, for use in Picture Study Booklets with 
a miniature copy of the ‘‘Madonna of the 
Arbor,’’ a sheet of the pictures being pro- 
vided on page 71. 

The large picture of the ‘‘Madonna of the 
Arbor’? may be mounted on a good-sized mat 
to be hung on the schoolroom wall for dee- 
oration or for study. Or the picture may be 
framed by the manual training class. Ask 
a pupil to measure the picture and bring a 
piece of glass for it, then show how to passe 
partout a neat black frame for it from black 
cambric or with Dennison’s passe partout 
paper. 

Educators are advocating the use of picture 
masterpieces in puzzle form for children, 
Such a puzzle easily may be made from this 
large picture by pasting it on cardboard and 
cutting it into rectangles or triangles. These 
pieces may be put into a strong envelope up- 
on which is pasted one of the miniature 
copies of the picture. 


Christmas Decorative Illustrations Made by the Pupils 


45 THE time of Christmas ap- 
proaches it is the custom in 
ene W many schools to begin to deco- 
a Le rate the room. Children bring 
ees) A Christmas 

— pictures from 
home and the teacher 
secures several from the 
cover pages of magazines. 
These may be put up in the 
room, The _ teacher also 
may save Christmas pictures 
from year to year, and so 
have a_ supply on hand. 
There are ways in which the 
pupils of the schools, even 
from the lower grades, may 
take part actively in the 
work of decorating the room 
for the exercises. 

In most schools are told 
the stories of the shepherds 
and the Three Wise Men of 
the East. In the _illustra- 
tion here given the teacher 
secured from the store com- 
mon brown wrapping paper 
nearly fifteen feet long. This 







BY LEWIS S. MILLS 


was pinned to the moulding at the top of the 
blackboard in front of the room. She then 
planned for two pictures, one of the Wise 
Men and the Star, the other of a shepherd 
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Pupils Drawing a Shepherd and Sheep and the Three Wise Men and the Star 


and his sheep. She chose these because she 
had smaller pictures of the same. 

With a large pencil having very soft lead 
she made from the smaller pictures the en- 
largements as shown in the 
illustration. Then, very care- 
fully, under her direction, 
the pupils (grade two) drew 
over her lines with crayola 
in colors. (I have seen teach- 
ers since who have had this 
work done directly on the 
blackbeard, that is, not using 
any paper, but drawing the 
outlines on the blackboard. ) 

It is not necessary that the 
pictures be as large as the 
ones in this illustration. 

It seems to me no teacher 
need to be without Christmas 
illustrations in her school 
even though it is a rural 
school removed from the 
city. If no more, at least there 
is the country store with 1ts 
brown wrapping paper, an 
the children may draw with 
charcoal if necessary. 
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Lh comber 1915 


Some Old-Time Christmas Customs 


BY SUSIE M. BEST, Story Teller in the Cincinnati Public Schools 





HRISTMAS! The name brings 
a vision of a quiet little town, 
a Star of Wonder, a cattle 
stall, a humble manger and a 
halo-encircled Babe. Christ- 
mas is surely the time when 
all the world is kin, the sea- 

son of universal joy, universally observed in 
the Christian world. 

Although Christmas is a Christian festival, 
many of the celebrations in its honor are of 
pagan origin, and far antedate the birth of 
Christ. Some of these customs are of Roman 
origin and some of Scandinavian. 

In far-away Rome, long, long ago, when 
that country was all heathen, they worshiped 
a god called Saturn, who was the god of 
Agriculture. It was very important to honor 
this god properly for the prosperity of the 
fields and vineyards depended on his favor. 
The festival in his honor was called the 
Saturnalia. It was held in December, and 
was the greatest holiday in Rome. It was 
holiday-time for everyone; no business was 
transacted, schools were closed, no criminals 
were punished, and no wars were enacted. 

It was the joy season of even the wretched 
Roman slaves, for during the festivities, 
which lasted about a week, they were deco- 
rated with the emblem of freedom, spoke 
with the liberty of freemen, and were arrayed 
in the fine clothes of their masters, who, 
dressed as slaves, served them at a great 
banquet of dainties. 

Feasting and mirth and present-giving 
were the order of the day. The merry- 
makers thronged the streets, and public sacri- 
fices were offered to the god in the temple. 

As time went on, people took advantage 
of the liberty the season allowed, and began 
to indulge in many wild and improper revels. 
They gambled and drank, and paraded the 
streets wearing queer peaked hats and sing- 
ing rough songs. 

In the Scandinavian countries in pagan 
days, they also had a festival in ‘honor of 
Frey, the sun-god. They held this festival 
on what they called Yule-tide, which is about 
our Christmas time. The word Yule means 
‘‘wheel.’’ These people thought the sun 
was a great wheel. At the Yule festival, 
in honor of the Sun god, a great Yule log 
was burned. This log was usually the root 
of a great oak tree. It was kept burning 
for several days, and then a piece of it was 
carefully preserved for the next year’s fire. 

From these Roman and Scandinavian festi- 
vals came our Christmas celebrations, for, 
as the pagan nations became Christianized, 
it was somewhat difficult to cut out the old 
festivals, for people all love times of rejoic- 
ing; so the officers of the Christian church 
used some of the features of the pagan festi- 
vals, in Christian form, to celebrate the 
Christmas season. These celebrations became 
regular customs that varied in different 
countries, new features being added to them 
as time passed. 

The singing of Christmas carols is a very 














old custom. No one knows exactly when it 
came into use. A carol is a song of rejoic- 
ing. The carol singers, who are called 
“‘waits,’’ begin their choral rounds about 
the fifth of December. Every evening from 
that time till Christmas Day, they go from 
house to house serenading the inmates. 

The first Christmas carol of the world was 
a celestial one. It was heard by shepherds 
abiding in a field, keeping watch over their 
flocks by night. An angel appeared ina great 
glory and sang unto them, ‘‘Fear not! for 
behold, I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all people. For 
unto you is born this day in the City of David, 
a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. And 
this shall be a sign unto you, ye shall find 
the Babe “wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
lying in a manger. ’’ 

And this carol had a glorious chorus, for 
suddenly there was with the angel a multi- 
tude of the heavenly host praising God and 
singing, ‘‘Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good-will toward men!’’ 

This was the first carol, and when men 
began to imitate it, we do not know; but 
we know some of their songs, and while they 
can never reach the heights of the angel 
carol, some of them are quaint and sweet. 
Here is one sung in old England. 

THE CHERRY TREE CAROL 
As Joseph was a-walking 
He heard an angel sing, 
“This night shall be the birth-time, 
Of Christ, the heavenly King. 
‘*He neither shall be born 
In housen nor in hall, 
Nor in the place of paradise, 
But in an ox’s stall. 
“‘He neither shall be clothed 
In purple nor in pall, 
But in the fair white linen 
That usen babies all. 
‘‘He neither shall be rocked 
In silver nor in gold, 
But in a wooden manger 
That resteth on the mould. ’”’ 
As Joseph was a-walking 
There did an angel sing, 
And Mary’s child at midnight 
Was born to be our King. 
Then be ye glad, good people, 
This night of all the year, 
And light ye up your candles, 
For His star, it shineth clear. 

In medieval times a Christmas service 
was a very peculiar one. Those were the 
days of the great monasteries. The monks 
were the only learned people of the times, 
and they had charge of all church affairs. 
The Christmas service was a great event 
with them. 

For several days they bustled about deco- 
rating the cathedral with holly and yew, and 
preparing a stage for a play to be given on 
Christmas Day. 

In the morning of the sacred day an early 
mass was said, the story of the won- 
drous birth was told from the pulpit, and 
after that the play was given. 


A curtain closed off the stage, and directly 
a bell tolled ding-dong! ding-dong! the 
curtain was pulled aside and the play began, 
It was called a Miracle Play. — It portrayed 
miraculous events in the Bible. One scene 
represented the Creation of the world, 
Others were devoted to the life of Christ, 
They showed the scene where the angels 
announce the birth of Christ to the shep. 
herds, and the scene of the Babe in the 
manger, with the cattle at the stall, and the 
scene of the Magi, the Wise Men of the 
Orient, offering gifts at the holy shrine, 

They had music, hymns and speeches, but 
the people didn’t understand them, for the 
words were all in Latin. The service was 
very tedious, and to make it more lively for 
the audience, a clown was introduced to ap- 
pear between the acts. He was hailed with 
delight and applause, for he made great fun, 
and best of all, he spoke in the common 
tongue, so the audience knew at what they 
were laughing. 

This seems to us a curious thing: to mix 
up the sweet and solemn Christmas story 
with the rude fun of a clown—not a suitable 
combination at all—and as time passed, the 
humor became so rude that the priests would 
no longer permit the plays to be given in the 
churches. 

A relic of this custom still survives, how- 
ever, in Roman churches, in the form of a 
tableau representing the manger in which 
the Babe was laid. 

The church called the Ara Coeli, in Rome, 
has the most beautiful tableau always. The 
church was built on the site of a temple to 
Jupiter, the old pagan god who was chief of 
the mighty company of gods worshiped by 
the ancient Greeks and Romans. 

For the Christmas tableau, the daylight 
is excluded from the church, and a soft, arti- 
ficial light, arranged in wavering rays, falls 
over a beautiful babe, over whom bends a 
lovely mother. The babe and the mother, 
however, are not as humbly arrayed as were 
the ones they represent. They wear the rich- 
est of embroidery and are ornamented with 
fine jewels. Groups of cattle are represented 
as grazing near by, and shepherds and other 
peasants also have a part in the picture. 

Some curious customs still persisted in 
have their origin in certain superstitions con- 
nected with the Saviour’s birth. To this day 
Sicilian children put pennyroyal in their cots 
on Christmas Eve, not to scare away mosqul- 
toes, but because they believe that at the 
very moment Christ was born, this plant 
flowered in rejoicing at the blessed event. 

In Holland they celebrate very prettily 
the Star of Bethlehem. This harbinger of 
Christmas is an artificial light, shaped like 
a star, and is carried through the crowded 
streets by a company of young men. In the 
name of the sacred Star they solicit alms 
for the poor from the gathered crowds. The 
guards of the Star are entitled to a square 
meal at the expense of the head burgomaster 
of the town. 
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The Legend of Saint Christopher 





HERE was a mighty man 
q (1) living in the land of Canaan. 
| He was so strong and could 
carry such heavy loads that 
he was named Offero, mean- 
ma” ing ‘‘The Bearer.’”’ In those 
days men born in poverty were wont to join 
themselves to the rich and noble and serve 
them; in return, they were cared for all 
through life by their masters. 

Offero was proud of his strength, and said 
he would serve no one but the greatest 
king on earth. So he went from one 
country to another, until he came to 
one where the king was richer and 
more powerful than all other kings 
whom he had seen. Here Offero stay- 
ed, and entered the service of this 
great ruler. 

But one day, as he stood by the 
king in the palace, a minstrel sang and 
played. In his song, now and then he 
uttered the name of Satan. Every 
time he did so, the king trembled and 
made the sien of the cross. Now Of- 
fero had never heard of Satan, and he 
asked the king why he trembled. At 
first the king made no answer. 

“Tell me,’’ said Offero, ‘‘or I will 
leave thee.”’ 

“IT tremble,’’ said the king, ‘‘ because 
[fear Satan. I make the sign of the 
cross that he may have no power over 
me, for he is as wicked as he is 
strong. ’’ 

“Dost thou fear him?” said Offero. 
“Then will I leave thee and seek him, 
for [can serve no master who is afraid 
of a greater.’’ 

Thus Offero left the king and went 
off in search of Satan. As he was 
crossing a great desert, he came upon 
amighty being who marched at tue 
head of avastarmy. This great one 
hardly looked at the giant Offero, but 
as he passed him he asked :— 

“Whither goest thou? whom dost 
thou seek ?”’ 

“T seek Satan,’’? said Offero. ‘‘I 
would have him for my master, for 
he is the mightiest being on earth.”’ 

“T am he,’ said Satan. ‘‘Come 
with me, and thy service shall be easy 
and pleasant.’ 

Offero joined the army of Satan and went 
marching on with it. By and by they came 
to a place where four roads met, and by the 
wayside stood across. When Satan saw the 
cross, he turned in great haste, and led his 
army quickly away. 

“Why is this??? asked Offero. ‘‘What is 
this cross? and why dost thou avoid it?” 

Satan gave no answer. 

“Tell me,” said Offero, ‘‘or I will leave 
thee,”? 

Then Satan said:— 

_“T fear the cross because upon it Christ 


, ‘From “The Book of Legends Told Over Again” by Horace EK. 
Scudder, Published by Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston, 











Retold by HORACE E. SCUDDE R* 


hung, and I fly from it lest he destroy me.’’ 
Then Offero left Satan and went in search 
of Christ. After many days he came upon a 
holy man, and asked him, as he had asked 
others, where he should find Christ. The holy 
man began to teach him, and said to him:— 
“Thou art right. Christ is the greatest 
king on earth and in heaven. But it is no 
light thing to serve him. He will lay great 
burdens on thee. At first thou must fast.’’ 
“IT will not fast,’’ said Offero; ‘‘for my 
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Saint Christopher and the Christ-Child 


strength makes me a good servant, and if I 
fast I shall be weak.’’ 

‘Besides, thou must pray.’’ 

‘‘IT know not how to pray, neither will I 
learn,’’ said the proud giant. Then the holy 
man said :— 

‘“‘Wilt thou use thy strength? Find out 
some broad, deep river, with a swift current, 
so swift that men cannot cross it.’’ 

‘‘T know such a stream,”’ said Offero. 

“Then go to it, and help those who struggle 
with its waters. Carry across on thy broad 
shoulders the weak and the little ones. This 
is a good work, and it may please Christ.”’ 


asked the giant: 


Offero was glad to be given this task. He 
built a hut on the bank of the river, and there 
he dwelt. Whenever one tried to cross the 
stream Offero gave him aid. Truly, he was 
The Bearer, for he carried many across on his 
shoulders, so that no one was lost. Fora staff 
he used a great palm-tree, which he plucked 
up by the roots. 

Long he lived in his hut, and great was the 
help he gave to travelers. At last, one night, 
as he was resting, he heard a voice, like that 

of a weak child, saying :— 

““Offero, wilt thou bear me over?’’ 

He went to the bank of the river, 
but he could find no one. He went 
back to his hut and lay down. Again 
he heard the same voice. This hap- 
pened three times. Then he lighted 
a lantern, and went out to search the 
country about. Now he came upon a 
little child, who begged him:— 

“‘Offero, Offero, bear me over to- 
night.’”’ 

He lifted the child and placed him 
on his broad shoulders; he took his 
stout staff and began to cross the flood. 
But all at once the winds blew, the 
waters rose, and there was a roaring 
in his ears, as if the great ocean were 
let loose; the weight on his shoulders 
bore him down more and more, until 
he feared he should sink. But he held 
firmly to his stout staff, and at last 
reached the other bank, and placed his 
burden safely on the ground. 

‘‘What have I borne?’’ cried Offero. 
“Tt could not have been heavier if it 
had been the whole world.’’ 

Then the child answered :— 

“Thou didst wish to serve me and 
I have chosen thee as my servant. 
Thou hast borne, not the whole world, 
but the king of the whole world on thy 
shoulders. That thou mayest know 
who I am, fix thy staff in the earth.’’ 

Offero did so, and, lo! out of the 
bare palm staff sprang leaves, and 
among the leaves were rich clusters of 
dates. Then Offero knew thut it was 
Christ whom he had borne, and he 
fell down at his feet. 

Offero was now in the service of 
Christ, and not long after he went to 
Samoa, where the heathen were kill- 
ing the Christians. A man struck him, but 
the giant only said: ‘‘I am a servant of 
Christ. I cannot strike thee back.’’ 

He was bound with chains and taken to 
Dagnus, King of Lycia. So mighty was the 
giant that Dagnus fainted with fear when he 
saw him. When Dagnus came to himself, he 
‘‘Who art thou?’’ 

‘“‘My name,’’ he said, ‘‘was Offero the 
Bearer, but now I serve Christ. I have borne 
him on my shoulders. For this I am now 


Titian 


called Christ-offero, the Christ-Bearer.”’ 


And because he was true to this name he 
is called Saint Christopher. 
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Correlation Possibilities of Club Work 


BY ANNA MAY SIMCOX 


THE SECOND IN A SERIES OF FOUR ARTICLES ON THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUB MOVEMENT 


JHE Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
movement offers educational 
possibilities which are prob- 
ably not fully appreciated by 
the average rural teacher, 
and the instructor who util- 
izes these features in her school work has a 
decided advantage over those inclined to per- 
form only such service as is absolutely re- 
quired by the patrons of the school. 

From the very beginning of the Club or- 
ganization it is possible to correlate the club 
ideas with the regular school duties in such 
a manner as to be of immense assistance to 
the pupils, the teacher, and the school as a 
whole. No matter what Club lines are 
selected these correlation possibilities are 
available. 

The teacher should always bear in mind 
that this movement is but a means to an end. 
While the value of the products reaches a 
considerable figure, the educational value is 
of much greater importance. The corn, 
potatoes and tomatoes are only by-products. 
The main crop is the boy or girl. Just as 
the farmer fertilizes his field in order to pro- 
duce a greater crop should the mind of the 
child be stimulated to greater effort; and 
just as this same fertilizer will increase the 
productive power of the weeds of the field 
will the juvenile mind be warped in the 
wrong direction if proper guidance is not 
given. Thisdirection the Club work aims to 
supply. 
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In the organization of a 
local club it is important 
that a short constitution be 
drawn to suit local condi- 
tions. An outline may be 
secured without charge by 
applying to the local Club 
office of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 
Officers should be elected 
and a committee on _ pro- 
grams and arrangements se- 
lected. The teacher should 
of course be chairman and 
adviser of this all-important 
committee. <A little tact in 
the organization of such a 
Club will secure for the 
teacher just the arrange- 
ments desired, although the 
actual organization will be 
performed by the members 
themselves. Club meetings 
should be held once or twice 
a month during the school 
year. An outline of such 
Club meetings can likewise 
be secured upon application 
to the Federal Club office. 
The teacher will find that 
the members will take a 
much greater interest in the 
programs and in the prepara- 
tion of material for these meetings than it is 
possible to secure from the or- 
dinary program days of the 
school, because the subjects 
selected are so closely related 
to the daily life of the pupils. 
A rural boy will look with dis- 
dain upon an assignment to pre- 
pare an essay on Alexander the 
Great but wili labor enthusias- 
tically over a treatise on the 
proper way of making a trap 
nest for use in connection with 
his Poultry Club work 

At seasonal times Club dem- 
onstrations can be held which, 
while exceedingly simple, are 
of much value to the pupils and 
correlate nicely with the regu- 
lar school subjects. A lump of 
sugar and a little powdered 
sugar can be utilized splendidly 
in the physics class to illustrate 
capillarity of soils and the value 
of dust mulch in the preserving 
of moisture in the fields. Many 
other similar demonstrations 
can be worked out to encourage 
interest in the classroom exer- 
cises. An assignment to the 
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Garden and Canning Club girls. 








Booklets Made by Girls’ Garden and Canning Club Members 


work will stimulate their interest in this 
subject and at the same time emphasize the 
importance of this plant. A little later in 
the season they could’ be asked to tell how 
they canned their products. 

Originalityin free hand drawing, language 
work, and correct grammatical construction 
can be brought out by the correlation book- 
lets originated by O. H. Benson while he 
was superintendent of schools of Wright 
County, Iowa. Professor Benson has said that 
he has never undertaken any one scheme in 
agricultural extension work fraught with so 
much significance as these little booklets. 
They form a very important part of the Club 
ideaand can be made of immense value to 
the teacher. 

The theory of business practice on the 
farm, the importance of an accurate record of 
receipts and expenditures, farm bookkeeping, 
and allied subjects are all strongly emphasized 
by the leaders in the Club movement, and 
these principles correlate so closely with the 
arithmetic work of the school that extended 
comment is not necessary. A map study of 
the United States showing the location of the 
potato sections with inserts of the total po 
tato production in each state and the average 
yield per acre is an illustration of how the 
Potato Club work correlates with the ge0g 
raphy lesson. Excellent problems of vital 
interest to the boy for use in arithmetic work 
can be worked out from this same data. 


(Continued on page 75) 
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HE Brigham Young Univer- 
AW sity Normal Training School 
at Provo, Utah, was closed 
for three days while the teach- 
ers attended a State educa- 
‘tional convention, and when 
they returned, it was discovered that a 
number of large boys had been using the shop 
without permission during the teachers’ ab- 
sence. They had crawled through a transom 
for three consecutive days and worked until 














B. F. Larsen 


Director of Art and Industrial Training, 
Brigham Young University Normal Train- 
ing School, Provo, Utah 
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eight o’clock at night. They were asked, 
‘Why did you do it?”’? They eagerly answered, 
“Because we couldn’t wait.’’ 

A second grade teacher had been unable to 
finish her project during the allotted time. 
She returned one afternoon and gave the girls 
an opportunity to remain after school and 
work on their cradles. They immediately 
ran to her and all tried to embrace her at the 
same time. ‘‘Never,’’ said the critic teacher, 
“have my pupils given such an enthusiastic 
welcome to any other practice teacher.”’ 
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A School Christmas Toy Shop 


Illustrated by Photographs of the Pupils’ Work in Wood 


BY AN OBSERVER 


‘“‘How can you stimulate such _ interest, 
when the teaching is largely done by inex- 
perienced practice teachers who have had no 
special training, and who often have less skill 
in the use of tools than the children whom 
they are teaching?”’ ‘‘The secret,’’ answers 
Professor B. F. Larsen, director of art and 
industrial training, ‘‘lies in the teachers’ 
ability to plan work which appeals to chil- 
dren.’’ 

To children, the inner meaning of things is 
revealed by direct contact with materials and 
tools. Their lives are influenced by instincts 
which are satisfied only by the process of con- 
struction. Unthinking supervisors often take 
advantage of this condition and force upon 
every boy and every girl an arbitrary course of 
applied design, carefully planned by mature 
minds without consideration for the likes and 
dislikes of the individual child. He likes it 
after a fashion, because nature has made it 
impossible for him to resist an opportunity 
to make something when tools and materials 
are at hand; but a keener sense of pleasure is 
stimulated when children are permitted to 
make something of special interest to them, 
when they are allowed to work their own 
thoughts and desires into finished products, 
and the teacher ‘‘dominates their work with- 
out domineering.”’ 

The industrial work in the Brigham Young 
University Training School is correlated very 
closely with other curriculum subjects. The 
third grade is spending more than a half year 
preparing for an Indian play. They are 
creating the play themselves from stories, and 
from first hand information gained about 
Indians. No series of carefully graded exer- 
cises can compare with the value the pupils 
are getting from this preparation for the pres- 
entation of their play on the school campus. 
They have exploited the neighborhood for 
materials for their bows and arrows. They 
are making a systematic search for stones 
suitable for knives, axes and war clubs, and 
sometimes grumble a little because most of 
the good rocks have been covered by the plow. 
‘*The Indians,’’ they say, ‘‘never had to con- 
tend with this disadvantage!’’ The pupils 
have brought into the schoolroom curious 
bones and animal teeth, from which they have 
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fashioned needles, knives and ornaments. sins, head-bands, belts and armlets furnishes of energy and money that others may he 

The girls have worked at basketry and opportunity for valuable bead design. The happy, isthe season for Art Expression. Our 
pottery, and their efforts were stimulated by class has visited poultry yards for feathers, lives expand and make room for all of God’s 
genuine motive. Thepupilsare making their and marshes for grasses. How could they children. We feel the spark of divine love 
own costumes. The construction of mocca- help being fascinated by such work? This growing within our souls. No mere fact, 
) play-world in which they come in contact outlined in the curriculum, is as vital as the 
H with tools and materials is teaching them: feeling of kinship with humanity. The teach- 
i] as God intended they should be taught: er’s work must be vitalized, not by religious 
some important lessons in good citizenship. dogma but by Christian ideals. Christmas 
In another grade everything at present offers a rare opportunity for teaching boys 
is Japanesque. The children are enthusi- and girls how to live. Professor Larsen js 
astically entering into a study of the life actuated by this idea, and a visit to the Nor- 
and customs of Japan. mal Training School during the progress of 

Can any other occasion quite compare the ‘‘Toy Shop”’ reveals the marvelous manner 
with circus day? They have been having in which christianity may be taught through 
circus day for three months in the fourth the construction of simple, well made toys. 
grade, and it will be some time yet before Even the Christmas work is closely related 
they are ready for the big parade and the to the big industries which supply food, 
wonderful tent performance. The owning shelter and clothing. The children make a 
and operating of the best circus in the specialty of toy furniture and other furnish- 
world is insignificant in comparison with 
the creation of one. The fourth graders 
are the owners, operators and creators of 
the best circus in the west. There could 
be no better motive for careful work, and 
there is not a child in the class who would 
not gladly miss his dinner fcr an extra 
hour in the shop. 

Other grades are doing fascinating proj- 
ect work, a work which appeals to the 
: Va pupils if one may judge from their atti- 
| 7] tude. But the great event in the lives of 
| 4] boys and girls here is the annual Christ-  jngs for the play-house. They build ships, 
| mas “Toy Shop.’’ The interest manifested carts, wagons, carriages, automobiles, trains 
during this period of gift-making is not and street cars. They construct trucks of 
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( confined to the schoolroom. Fathers, moth- various kinds and delivery rigs for the farm, 

4 ers, brothers and sisters catch the spirit, the store, the dairy, the lumber yard and the 

‘ . and Christmas morning is given a more coal yard. They design rocking-horses, hobby- 
i te vigorous welcome as a result of the toy- horses and bridles for little brothers; and 
r enti 4 3 making inaugurated in the school. rag dolls in apropriate costumes and doll car- 
: oP MS Soon after Thanksgiving Day the chil- riages for little sisters. Fathers, mothers 
at Peis 8 dren commence their preparations for and unfortunate neighbors are not forgotten. 

hist... Christmas. For nearly two months all of School time for shop work is limited, but 

the art and construction work is grouped boys and girls overcome this difficulty by pur- 

De op ee around this center. ‘‘Do unto others as you chasing a few simple tools and doing a great 

would that others should do unto you’’ is deal of work in the family living-room, or in 

no longer a memory test learned in Sunday  gome closet or vacant room which is fitted up 

me ae a School and recited as a substitute for cor- as a shop. Last year one father was so de- 
t Beas ag Gi ah = Sen. rect living. It becomes a part of the chil- Jighted with the attitude of his children that 
y Saat eect dren’s lives and finds expression in alltheir he excavated under his house and built a 
; H ) me work, The great joy which comes with toy basement room, then made it into a shop for 

j al i gi making is more blessed when the maker’s his boys and girls. 

; | a : imagination is illumined with visions of When the Christmas work is in progress, 
, . gladdened home folks dancing with delight the pupils are not limited by rigid rules. 
i Wt at the sight of their Christmas presents. Most of them are not rich; many earn their 
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This time of thought for others, this own spending money. They purchase their 
Christmas time when we make sacrifices (Continued on page 75) 
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Games and Relaxation Exercises 


BY NELLA H. COLE, Bishop Rural Training School, North Adams, Mass. 


Folk Dances and Singing Games 


each human being three dis- 
tinct means of esthetic ex- 
Rea pression, one through the 
Fe rer . ‘ ‘ 
Ps voice, by which one may sing 
ae or speak of beautiful things; 
another through the hands, by which one may 
draw beautiful pictures or write beautiful 
thoughts or play beautiful music upon instru- 
ments, and the third through the feet and 
body, by which one may express all the 
beauties of rhythmic motion. The individual 
may be somewhat limited in ability to express 
himself esthetically by singing or drawing or 
playing, but there are few who cannot learn 
to dance. 
Dancing is a language which may express 

















Second Part of the Shoemaker’s Dance 


purity and truth, or it may express that 
which is debasing and degrading... The chil- 
dren are taught the other arts. Those arts 
also may express those same qualities, good 
or bad. Why deprive the children of danc- 
ing, a natural mode of expression? But let 
us teach the dancing that is expressive of the 
good and pure. The folk dances which have 
heen introduced into America from the vari- 
ous countries during the last few years have 
filled a long-felt want in the public schools. 
Originating as they did in the peasant stock 
of the mother countries, they appeal strongly 
to children because the movements mean 
something; the rhythm is pronounced, and 
the movements require the use of the larger 
muscles, 























“Winding” and “Pulling” in the Shoemaker’s Dance 


THE FOURTH IN A SERIES OF TEN ARTICLES 


Some teachers in schools where there is no 
musical instrument say that they cannot teach 
folk dances because they have no_ instru- 
mental music to dance by. But it has been 
found that the children will easily and readily 
furnish their own music. They may sing 
the music using the syllable lu. In many 
cases the bigger boys, who are shy about tak- 
ing part in the dance itself, will be perfectly 
willing to ‘‘bring the comb and play upon it.’”’ 
Make use of the boy who plays an instrument 
which he may bring to school. Don’t forget 
the boy who plays aharmonica. Other teach- 
ers have said that they have found that if 
words were set to the music, thus making 
them more like singing games, the children 
liked the dances better. However, we should 
not forget that the music in itself is express- 
ive of motion, and the children should be 
made to feel this. In case there may be some 
teacher who will be helped by having words, 
I have given suggestive rhymes for two 
real folk dances; the ‘‘Shoemaker’s Dance’’ 
and the ‘‘Chimes of Dunkirk.’’ 

The ‘‘Shoemaker’s Dance’’ is of Danish 
origin. As many couples may dance as space 
iHows. Partners are chosen and two concen- 
tric circles are formed. A convenient way to 
secure a good circular curve is to have all the 
children face the center, take hold of hands 
and make a good circle. Their partners stand 
directly behind them and make the outside 
circle. Ata signal they drop hands and face 
partners. This makes the inside circle face 
out and the outside circle face the center. 
Then they sing: 


The Shoemaker’s Dance 
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f Wind, wind, wind the thread, Wind, wind, wind the thread. 


Wind, wind, wind the thread, Wind, wind, wind the thread. 
5 Cuorus. 
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As the first line is sung the children clinch 
their fists tightly, place them in front of the 
body, one in front of the other, and revolve 
them one about the other as quickly as pos- 
sible. This represents the winding of the 
thread. Without pausing, they reverse the 
movements as they sing the second line. At 
the third line the elbows are jerked back vig- 
orously twice, and at line four the hands are 
clapped softly three times. The movements 
are repeated until at ‘Pound! Pound! Pound!’’ 
the fists are still clinched and the left one is 
struck with the right one three times. 

This ends the first part of the dance. Then 
the partners take hold of hands, the outside 
partner using her left hand to grasp the other 
partner’s right hand. At the same time they 
turn so that as they dance they can move 


around the circle. This means that outside 
partners turn toward the right and inside 
partners toward the left. Then they dance 
forward around the circle as follows: Start- 
ing with the right foot, step on right foot 
(count one). Step on left foot (two). Step 
on right foot (three). Hoponrightfoot (four), 
bringing the left foot forward at the same 
time, ready to step on it on count one of the 
next measure. Step on right foot (two). 
Step on left foot (three). Hop on left foot, 
(four), at the same time bringing the right 
foot forward ready for count one of the next 
measure, etc, This dancing should be done 
lightly on the toes. As the music should go 
rather quickly, the dance results in three 
running steps with a skip on the fourth count 
of each measure. If this step is found to be 
too difficult forthe very small children, they 
may be taught to skip in time to the second 
part of the dance. After the repetition of 
the chorus the children stand still, face part- 
ners again, and the dance is repeated. 

The ‘‘Chimes of Dunkirk’’ is a dance for lit- 
tle folks. Partners are chosen and a double cir- 
cle formed as in the Shoemaker’s Dance. Here 
again the music is suggestive of the action, 
but if words will help they may sing 


The Chimes of Dunkirk 
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" Oh, will youdance with me? Oh, will you dance with me? 
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*Oh, come, we’ll have some fun, If you will dance with me. ; 





hands on the hips. On counts 1 and 2 of first 
measure and 1 of second measure they stamp 
their feet, first the right, then left, then 
right. On counts 1 and 2 of third measure 
and 1 of fourth measure they clap their hands 
lightly. Then they grasp each other by the 
hands and dance around in place, swinging 
each other toward the right. This step is a 
simple dancing around to music. At the last 
they should stop so that they stand in their 
original positions, i. e., the outside partner 
should stand in the outside circle. On the 














“Here We Dance Looby Loo” 


last note they curtsy to each other, and the 
outside circle moves on one child toward the 
right, so that new sets of partners are formed. 
The dance is repeated until finally the original 
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partners are together once more. 

If the space in the schoolroom does not per- 
mit circle formation, let the children stand by 
their desks and perform this dance. In this 
case each child dances alone and ends the 
dance with a bow. 

‘Looby Loo’’ is an old singing game which 
perhaps some teachers will find a childhood 
memory. 


Looby Loo 
aoe r= > Es 


I put my right hand in, I put my right hand out, T 
= et me 
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shake, shake, shake, And turn myself 
[ about. 
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Here we dance ny loo, Here we dance looby light, 
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Herc we dance looby loo, All on a Sat-ur- day night 


In following stanzas use for first lines ‘‘left- 
hand,’’ ‘‘my two hands,”’ ‘‘right foot’’ ‘‘left 
foot,’’ ‘‘my two feet’’ and ‘‘my head.”’ 

Any even number of children may play. 
Partners are chosen and two lines formed. 
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Partners face each other. The lines should 
be'about three feet apart. The space between 
the lines is ‘‘in.’”’ The space behind each 
line is ‘‘out.’’ 

When the children sing ‘‘I put my right 
hand in’’ they make a distinct gesture toward 
partners with the right hand. Then they 
turn around sharply and standing back to 
back, sing ‘‘I put my right hand out,”’ 
performing the same motion but away from 
partners. Turning sharply around and facing 
partners again, they shake their right hands 
in the air as they sing the third line. Atthe 
words ‘‘And turn myself about’’ they turn 
around in place with three springing steps, 
one on ‘‘turn’”’ one on ‘‘self’’? and one on 
‘‘about.’? Now the partners join hands and 
dance with quick side steps in a direction as 
the teacher directs. If the children are danc- 
ing in the aisles of the schoolroom they should 
dance toward the front of the room. They 
dance in this direction while singing the first 
line of the chorus. At the second line they 
dance forward. At the fourth line they 
dance back to place. At the third line they 
dance back to place and curtsy at the word 
‘*night.”’ 

The action for the succeeding stanzas is 
suited to the words. In stanza six they jump 
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once with both feet as they sing “‘I put my 
two feet in.”’ 

As has been said, this game may easily 
be played in the aisles of the schoolroom, 
One line may stand in one aisle and the other 
in the next, with a row of desks between. 











“I Put My Right Hand Out” 


This also makes a very pretty circle game, 
In this case a single circle is formed. Within 
the circle is ‘‘in’’ and without is ‘‘out.’’ At 
the chorus all join hands and dance toward 
the right when singing the first three lines 
of the chorus. A deep bow should be made 
in the last line. 

These dances furnish plenty of exercise to 
carry the blood away from the brain, there- 
fore they are particularly fine for rest periods. 


Discipline and Interest 


DON’T have the slightest trouble with 

order,’’ snapped Miss Black, carefully 
blotting her register and returning it to the 
desk drawer. 

‘‘Tell me your secret, ’’ pleaded little Miss 
Merrill, as she thoughtfully tucked in an es- 
caping brown curl. 

‘‘Four weeks of this year are gone, ’’ con- 
tinued Miss Black, fixing her companion 
with an expression which caused the 
younger girl’s eyes to waver, ‘‘and every 
one of my forty-six is too scared to wink. 
There is no disorder here I can tell you.’’ 

Miss Merrill patted the blue bow on her 
apron thoughtfully. 

‘Of course you’re new at this business, ’’ 
went on the older woman, ‘‘and I don’t mind 
telling you a few things. You must never 
smile once during the first month.’’ 

Dimples chased all over Miss Merrill’s 
face. ‘‘Why, Miss Black, I never could go 
a month without smiling.’’ 

‘‘Well, I can,’’ replied Miss Black, her 
countenance confirming her words. ‘‘You’ve 
got to let them know who’s boss. Of course 
children aren’t interested in their lessons 
anyway, and they’ve just got to be made to 
recite them. There’s Tommy Day. I told 
him while he was studying yesterday he 
wouldn’t know his geography, and sure 
enough he didn’t. But by the time he’d 
written it five times last night he knew it, 
if I did have to just keep after him till half- 
past four.’’ 

‘“‘T heard him say as he went down the 
hall he hated geography and would never, 
never learn any more,’’ doubtfully put in 


BY GERTRUDE M. ROCKWELL 


Miss Merrill with a look of inquiry. 

‘‘Well, he’ll recite it if he stays in here, ’’ 
said his teacher, complacently dusting the top 
of her desk. ‘‘But how are you getting on, 
my dear ?’’ she inquired in milder tone. 

The girl seated herself on one of the desks 
and raised shining eyes to her neighbor. ‘‘I 
love it,’’ she said. 

Miss Black sniffed. 

‘“‘But I’m afraid,’’ she went on doubt- 
fully, opening and closing the ink-well, ‘‘I 
don’t know a thing about keeping order like 
you. Why, my children just study because 
they like to.’’ 

Miss Black raised scandalized eyes to her 
neighbor’s candid ones. 

‘fYou know,’’ Miss Merrill confessed, 
‘‘today we were studying Japan. I brought 
a kimono I used to wear and dressed Doris 
up in it, and did her hair real Japanese. 
Some of the children brought chop-sticks and 
Japanese fans, and we had a real party. 
Doris looked so cute’’—-Doris’s teacher smiled 
reminiscently. ‘‘She showed us how the Jap- 
anese lady takes off her scarf when she meets 
you, just like the boys do their caps here. 
They did have such a good time, but I sup- 
pose they ought to have been learning it out 
of their books. ’’ 

‘‘Without doubt, ’’ assented Miss Black. 

The new teacher sighed. ‘‘But you know 
Clancy Lane,’’ she brightened, ‘‘the one 
the boys call Clumsy ?’’ 

Miss Black’s expression told that her ac- 
quaintance with ‘‘Clumsy’’ left much to be 
desired. 

‘‘Well, he said his aunt had a book all 


about Japan. He’s going to bring it, and 
we’re going to read it out loud. ’’ 

‘You don’t mean to say that Clumsy Lane 
is going to have anything to do with a 
book ?’’ gasped Miss Black. ‘‘What have 
you done to him ?’’ 

Miss Merrill’s guilty eyes sought the toe 
of her white pump. Only last week she had 
thrown the heart of poor Clumsy into prison 
by tossing him a brand new ‘‘quarter ball.’ 
‘For keeps ?’’ he had stammered, worshiping 
with hiseyes. ‘‘For keeps, ’’she had dimpled, 
turning the prison key. A clear case of brib- 
ery she knew Miss Black would call it, so she 
smiled elusively and slid down from her 
perch. 

‘‘T must go,’’ she said, untying the blue 
ribbons and folding her apron. ‘“Tommy 
and Bessie Day are going to show us where 
there’s some lovely goldenrod. The children 
are going to trim our room with it in the 
morning if we get enough. ”’ 

Miss Black sniffed again. ‘‘Well, I hope 
you’re not going to have any trouble with 
that room,’’ she said, hospitably following 
her caller to the door. ‘‘If you do just come 
to me. I’ll fix them.’’ 

“‘Thank you, Miss Black, ’’ said the girl with 
a genuine smile. ‘‘You’re so kind, and you 
know so much more about it than Ido. But 
you know it isn’t so very long ago since we 
were children, and you remember how it 
feels. I want to keep mine happy if I pos- 
sibly can. Good-night, Miss Black. ’’ 

‘‘Good-night,’’ said Miss Black, and she 
returned to her room shaking her head over 
her neighbor’s youthful fallacies. 
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Christmas Cards and Folders 


Black, white or tinted paper may be used for the silhouettes, which may be mounted on bright red or green paper. Christmas greetings and verses may 
be written on these cards or folders. After cutting out a silhouette the outlined space left may be made into another greeting by pasting a paper of 
contrasting color under the outline. ‘Thus two cards or folders may be made from one cutting. 
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New Ideas in Teaching—II. Physiology 





| Pa T HAS always seemed to me 

that physiology is the worst 
taught subject in the whole 
curriculum. Of course it is 
difficult to make any definite 
selections in a crowded field, 
and yet, even after considering 
longitude and time and verbs 
of incomplete predication, the 
palm for dryness, dulness, and 
utter lack of relation to the 
needs and interests of daily life 
must be awarded to physiology. 

I went into a rural school one 
day when the class in physiology was recit- 
ing. The class was a boy, and it,—or he, — 
sat on a front seat while the teacher, with an 
attentive eye on the book, conducted the les- 
son as follows: 

‘*Pylorus,’’ said the teacher. 

‘‘Pylorus,’”’ replied the pupil, ‘‘that gate- 
way or opening situated at the lower end of 
the stomach which is designed to prevent the 
food,’’ ete. 

‘*‘Correct,’’ said the teacher; ‘‘pulmonary.”’ 

‘‘Pulmonary,’’ repeated the pupil, and the 
definition was recited in the same way. 

‘*Pia mater,’’ continued the teacher after a 
brief reference to the book, and so the lesson 
continued, 

‘*That will do,’’ said the teacher at the close 
of the lesson. ‘‘For tomorrow, begin at g and 
take down through t—well, the w list is quite 
short, take through w. 

**You see,’”’ the teacher added, turning to 
me as the physiology class went back to its 
seat, ‘‘we’ve finished the regular physiology 
text, and now we’re just memorizing the 
glossary.’’ 

I used to hesitate to tell this story, for fear 
people would decline to believe it, but as a 
matter of fact scores of people have told me 
that they also memorized the glossary as a 
part of their regular study of the theory and 
practice of physiology. , 

And yet the subject ought to be one of the 
most practical and important in the schools. 
In the first place, it is of universal interest 
and appeal. Few of us may need to know 
much of the geography of Africa, and fewer 
still the governing principles of true discount, 
but no one is exempt from the laws which 
govern health. Good eyesight, correct breath- 
ing, sound teeth, and vigorous muscles are 
matters of personal and immediate concern 
to all of us. 

In the second place, there is a very wide- 
spread need for just this kind of teaching. 
Perfect health, or anything approaching it, 
is altogether too uncommon among us today. 
The tremendous number of patent medicines 
sold is some evidence of the number of ills 
which the flesh is heir to. There is too much 
unnecessary sickness. Now consider that the 
majority of illnesses is due to ignorance or 
violation of the laws of nature, and we shall 
realize the need for instruction along this line. 

But the tragic part of it is that our physi- 
alaevy teaching is doine vractically nothing to 
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correct this condition. Despite the tremen- 
dous need for education concerning the most 
fundamental and elementary rules of living, 
eating, sleeping, breathing and exercising, 
the physiology teaching of today is swamping 
these practical points with a mass of techni- 
cal and abstract material. Pupils with ob- 
viously unwashed skins are trying to dis- 
tinguish between the epidermis and the cuti- 
cle. Those who endeavor to learn the char- 
acteristics of the bicuspid and incisor are 
often hampered by the fact that they have 
toothache. And it is not an unknown thing 
to see a child court dyspepsia by bolting down 
his lunch in order to get time to study about 
the duodenum and the pylorus! 

The blame for this condition of affairs is 
chiefly due to the textbooks used. It is not 
uncommon to find sixth grade pupils studying 
a book which would appear to be an entirely 
suitable text for a college of physicians and 
surgeons. Difficult points of function and 
structure are elaborated at length. Ganglia, 
membranes, ducts, glands and processes re- 
ceive the most intensive and extensive treat- 
ment, and the pupil wanders vaguely in a 
maze of intricate technicalities. In other 
words, physiology and anatomy, which are 
largely matters of structure and function, re- 
ceive almost the sole emphasis, while hygiene, 
which concerns itself with the laws of health 
and care of the body, is practically ignored. 

Of course the books used are not all of this 
type. Latterly there have been printed texts 
of an altogether different character which 
place the emphasis where it belongs. Teach- 
ers whose classes are equipped with this kind 
of text have the problem at least partially 
solved for them, but unhappily the great ma- 
jority are still struggling with the other 
kind. In any case, however, the book can 
never supplant the teacher. The book is 


merely a tool, a body of material to be utilized 
in the teaching process. No matter what its 
character may be, it will still be necessary 
for the teacher to have some definite aim, and 
to shape her work accordingly. 

Our first duty, then, is to decide what the 
chief aim of physiology teaching should be, 
For elementary pupils, at least, it must un- 
questionably be to instruct children in the 
laws of health and the proper care of the 
body. To keep well and strong, to avoid 
abusing the organs and functions of the body, 
to understand the laws which govern physical 
well-being,-—these are the things which chil- 
dren,—and grown people, too, for that mat- 
ter—really need to know. Now consider some 
of the customary practices of physiology 
teaching and see to what extent they fall 
wide of the mark. 

It is an exceedingly popular exercise, for 
example, to learn the number of bones in the 
body, and also the Latin names for all of 
them. The first of these fascinating facts | 
have long since forgotten, but some fragments 
of the latter still linger. The clavicle, for 
instance, is the collar bone, and the scapula 
is the shoulder blade. Then there are the 
tibia and fibula, the radius and ulna, and the 
femur. Of course these names are the mere 
A, B, Cof anatomy. Aftera while you reach 
the carpals and metacarpals, the tarsals and 
metatarsals, and the phalanges. Some day | 
am going to ask the first hundred people | 
meet,—other than doctors or school teach- 
ers,—if they know what a metacarpal is. A 
few of them will bluff, and claim it is a region 
in the European war zone, but the rest will 
frankly admit their complete and utter 
ignorance. 

I don’t blame them. To my mind, it seems 
hard to imagine a more useless piece of in- 
formation with which to burden a child’s 
mind than such a catalogue as the above. As 
a matter of fact, the things concerning the 
skeleton which really matter to the child are 
relatively few. First, it is a framework 
which supports the body. Second, it grows 
as the body grows. Third, it will grow 
straight or crooked according to the care one 
takes of it. Fourth, there are certain things 
to be done if a bone is broken or injured. 
These are the essentials, and the Latin names 
of the bones do not really find a place in any 
of them. The other day a teacher assured me 
that pupils must know the names of all the 
bones in order to appear to advantage in con- 
versation with educated people. The flaw in 
the argument is that the conversation of edu- 
cated people does not concern itself with dry 
bones, literal or metaphorical. 

There is nothing new in this situation. We 
continue to teach such subjects as present 
worth and true discount, ignoring the fact - 
that not one adult in fifty ever makes such 
calculations for himself, or ever will. We 
teach our high school students Latin in order 
to improve their knowledge of English. We 
require pupils to read aloud in order to teach 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Suggestions for Christmas Gifts 


BY CATHARINE R. O’MEARA. 


FIRST GRADE DESIGNS 


IGURE I—Holder for a Paper of Pins. 
To be hung on the wall, or for the work 
basket. Drawing paper 6 by 9 inches was 
used. The paper was folded to make a book. 
The edges were then folded back into fourths 
and fastened at A with brass fasteners: tied 
at B with silver cord, and some of the cord 
left loose for a hanger. Part of a paper of 
pins was placed in each holder. 

Figure II—-Postcard Holder. Here a 
manila report card envelope was used. A 
triangle of heavy paper was pasted upon the 
flap to take away the severe outline of the 
envelope and also to reinforce the point of 
suspension. The design was a stencil traced 
by the child and afterwards colored with 
green crayon. The berries were put in free 
hand. 

Figure I1I—Another Postcard Holder. 
This was made from craft paper 44 by 12 
inches. Fold at C, and fasten at A with 
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brass fasteners. An extra piece of paper is 
pasted across the back at B to make it firm, 
and through B may be run red cord. Some 
of these holders were also decorated with 
stencil designs, made by the teacher from 
hectograph paper. 

_Figure IV—-Match-Scratcher. This de- 
sign is only one of many obtained from the 
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boxes of stencils so common with children. 
The design was transferred to brown card- 
board with black crayon. A circle of sand- 
paper was pasted in the center, and the 
lantern effect obtained with black crayon. 
The hanger was a brown cord tied in a loop. 

Figure V—Bell for a Christmas Tree 
Ornament. The teacher made the patterns. 
The children traced and cut them and put 
the ribbon through the holes, and the teacher 
tied the bows. These bells were made from 
stiff red paper, tied with red ribbon; a tiny 
spray of evergreen fastened with the ribbon 
made them very effective. They also make 
very pretty place cards for the Christmas 
table. 


FIRST GRADE SUGGESTIONS 


Checked paper can be used in the first 
grade room for Christmas work. The children 
first make a design upon the paper with col- 
ored crayon, and it can then be made into 
various shaped baskets and cornucopias for 
holding candy and popcorn. 

A cover for city fire alarm sheets, which 
may be obtained from advertisers, may be 
made from drawing paper with a design or 
a picture pasted on, and the alarm sheet 
pasted inside. 

Chains for the Christmas tree made from 
wallpaper, and small lanterns are easy for 
little fingers, and the variety of calendars 
seems to have no end. 


SECOND GRADE DESIGNS 


The work of this grade seems to be of 
about the same kind as that of the first grade, 
only there is less help required from the 
teacher. 

Figure VI—-Postcard Holder. This may 
be made from drawing paper or craft paper; 
or something even stiffer is desirable if not 
too expensive. It is much more satisfactory 
for the teacher to cut the patterns and let 
the children trace around them, although if 
the children have done much free hand cut- 
ting they can do the work from dictation. 
A A and BB are fastened either with raffia 
or brass fasteners. The hanger may be ribbon 
or cord. Some of ours were decorated with 
designs, some with large-sized Christmas 
seals, while others bore a miniature Perry 
picture pasted on. 

Figure VII.—Another Postcard Holder. 
This was made of craft paper also. The 
circle was cut 6 inches in diameter. The 
half circle was the same. They were sewed 
with red or green worsted, and the design 
was traced and colored in red and green 
crayon. There was no fastener on the one 
I saw, and it could be used as anyone chose. 

Figure VIII. Lamp Shade—This model 
required time and patience on the part of 
the teacher, but it was worth it, as every 
step was good training for the child and 
nothing was beyond his ability todo him- 
self. Of course the shade was not made 
in one lesson. Drawing paper 8 by 12 inches 
was used. The child found the middle by 


Mlustrated by MARTHA FELLER KING 


‘‘pinching.’’ The edges were then folded 
to the middle. This made three panels. The 
frame was then drawn with a ruler and pen- 
cil, about one-half inch from the edge. 
This frame was made very black with 
crayon. The white panels were cut away 
and in their place was pasted orange colored 
tissue paper. The lanterns were drawn free 
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hand with colored crayon and cut and pasted 
on the tissue paper. The lantern strings 
were pencil marks. 

Figure 1X —Cornucopia, or Hair Receiver. 
For this was used drawing paper 7 by 12 
inches. Fold on A A. Cut double from A 
to B. Fold again A C. Open and lay tri- 
angle 1on triangle 2. The projecting points 
at the top if folded in opposite directions wil! 
hold the cornucopias together. A _ loop of 
ribbon serves for a hanger, and I have seen 
some made very pretty by the addition of a 
butterfly pasted over the hanger. These may 
be decorated before making up with a spray 
of holly or pine needles. 

Figure X Match-Scratcher. 
hardly needs an explanation. 
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was drawn upon drawing paper and mounted 
upon stiff cardboard. The hanger was cord 
matching the shade of the mount. 
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SECOND GRADE SUGGESTIONS 


Other match-seratchers may be made by 
cutting three circles, one of cardboard, one 
of sandpaper and one of paper on which is 
represented a clock face. These pasted to- 
gether and suspended from the gas-jet by a 
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ribbon are very handy when evening comes 
on and it is ‘‘time to strike’’ a match. In- 
deed, as in calendars, there seems to be no 
end to the number of different styles in 
match-seratchers. 

Second grade children can make _ book- 
marks. One way is to fold an oblong into 
a triangle and fasten with a Christmas seal. 
Another is to draw a little scene upon oblong 
paper, cut horizontal slits above and below 
the picture, and run ribbon of the required 
color through the slits. 

Other articles that may be made in this 
grade are calendars without end; Christmas 
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boxes and baskets, by folding and cutting; 
needle books; telephone pads; portfolios for 
clippings. These last are made with stiff 
craft paper. Fold to form a book. Stencil 
a design on the outside cover. Inside paste 
manila report card envelopes to hold clip- 
pings. 
THIRD GRADE DESIGNS 


Neatness and accuracy rather than skill 
should emphasize the work of the third grade. 

Figure XI—A Design fora Twine Holder. 
The children trace around the pattern and 
cut the holder from brown cardboard. Tie 
with raflia. This also may be made in the 
form of a bell from red cardboard, or a 
Christmas tree ornament may be made with 
the same pattern but closed at the top (at A). 

Figure XII-—Right-angled Ruler, Blotter 
and Calendar Combined. It is better to have 
the cardboard for this article cut at the store, 
to insure accuracy. The blotter can be cut 
by the children from the cardboard. The 
ruler is marked off into inches and half- 
inches. The finished article is 4 by 12 inches 
and fastened at A and B with brass fasteners. 

Figure XIII] —Match-Box and  Match- 
Seratcher Combined. ‘The materials for 
making are red or gray mounting board, 5 
by 7 inches; stiff black paper for the box; 
sand-paper and orange paper. Cut the stem 
of the candlestick from black paper and paste 
into position. Cut the candle from sand- 
paper and paste. Paste on the flame. Make 
the box from black paper and paste into 
position. Last of all draw the handle of the 
candlestick with black crayon. 


THIRD GRADE SUGGESTIONS 


The varieties of match-scratchers to be 
made in the third grade are many. Some 
good ones seen at a recent exhibit of Christ- 
mas work were especially easy to make, yet 
attractive. One was a copy of the little 
Dutch girl from the Dutch Cleanser adver- 
tisement. Instead of a stick she had a broom 
in her hand. The handle of the broom was 
made with crayon, and the sweeping part of 
sandpaper. Weare all familiar with the cat 
cut from black sandpaper, and with the 
design of little chickens. 

Other things for third grade children to 
make are boxes and cornucopias; clipping 
portfolios; telephone-pads; grocer’s pads; 
blotting-paper drinking-cups, and _ needle. 
cases. 


FOURTH GRADE DESIGNS 


Coming to fourth grade work, we find that 
the pupils are able to make their own designs 
and to apply them either in easy dye, water 
color or wax crayon. The Christmas work 
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here also is less expensive, in one way, for 
the school materials can be used more ex. 
tensively. Most of the work is made by 
covering cardboard with drawing paper. 
Figures XIV, XV and XVI—Whisk-Broom 
Holders. Two pad backs are used for one of 
these holders. The front piece is cut two 
inches wider than the back piece. The back 
piece is covered with plain drawing paper, 
the front piece with the design. The two 
pieces are joined with brass fasteners. The 
edges are fastened together, thus bulging the 
front piece and leaving room for the broom, 
These holders also may be made by cutting 
the fronts and backs the same size and 
fastening them together by blocks of wood, 


FOURTH GRADE SUGGESTIONS 


Key racks also are a popular gift for 
fourth or fifth grade pupils to make. These 
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are generally made 8 by 3 inches. The de- 


sign is a conventional border made on draw- 
ing paper. Tosecure thickness and firmness, 
two or three pad backs are used. These are 
covered with drawing paper and a row of five 
or six little brass hooks are screwed across 
the middle. The hangers are little rings 
pasted across the back. 

Other things that fourth graders may make 
by applying designs to paper are waste paper 
baskets; spool baskets; postcard frames; 
portfolios for clippings; postcard albums; 
grocers’ pads; desk blotters, and tie-racks. 
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CHRISTMAS «: #4:‘ FAVORS 


DESIGNED BY MARTHA FELLER KING 
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For the poinsetta, cut two leaf sec- 
Lions lhke pattern, by folding ,the 
Onols and diameters of a 62" square 
A smaller pattern of the same kind 
should be cut from a 5%" sQuore. 
Roll strips of yellow tissue paper 
for the center and bind 
er with o thin wine, retaining 
for the stem. Then 
drow’ the stem wire through 
the leaf pattern centers 
of stiff red poper. Wrop 
the stem wire with norrow 
strips of green tissue paper. 


For the Christmas. tree, cut 
three sections of stiff 
Green poper 8" high like the 
iven. Fol 
vertical centers and paste _togeth: 
er along outside edges. 
may be cut and pasted on, or 


drown with colored crayons. 


The nome card designs may 
be traced on heavy white pa- 


per and colored with crayons 


or watercolor. T 
used for the table and after 
dinner, worn in the buttonhole. 
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their inability keenly when 
they take their place in the 
business world. The follow- 
—_ ing device is one that brought 
percentage nearer home to my pupils than 
anything I have ever used. It also gave keen 
pleasure to all of them, and among those 
who sold papers it continued to arouse an 
interest throughout the entire school year. 

My aim was to teach the formula: Part di- 
vided by Whole equals Per Cent. The chil- 
dren’s aim was to select the boy best qualified 
for a raise in salary because of his good work 
in selling newspapers; their aim I developed 
as the lesson progressed. 

Most of the boys in my room sold papers 
outof school hours. We discussed ‘‘news- 
paper routes’’ and selling at the street 
corners, bringing out the advantages and 
disadvantages of both, then I said, ‘‘Did it 
ever occur to you that your ‘boss’ uses the 
arithmetic we are learning today to help him 
decide many questions? Let us see how he 
would do it in this case. First, I shall ask each 
of you who sells papers to keep each day’s 
record of the number of papers received and 
the number of papers sold for one week.’’ 

We decided on a uniform way of keeping 
this record, and the following is the one 
we used. Any kind of record may be used. 
I merely insert ours so that the plan may be 
complete. 








Days of the Week | Newspapers Totals 
Received Sold 
Monday 50 45 
Tuesday 60 58 
‘Wednesday 40 40 
Thursday 65 52 
Friday 50 49 
Saturday 75 71 | Ree’d Sold 
340 = 315 





This discussion had furnished material for 
a previous arithmetic lesson. On the present 
morning I said to the boys, ‘‘How many of 
you have brought your records to class? I 
want to use the best ones for our work this 
morning. I shall allow the girls to be judges 
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A Device for Teaching Percentage 


BY FRANCES ROCKWELL McLAREN 


as they do not sell papers and so will be 
entirely impartial.’’ Practically all the boys 
produced some kind of a record. 

Teacher—How shall we decide which rec- 
ords to use? 

Girl—Those that are neatest. 

Girl—Not only those which are neatest, 
but also those that are kept correctly. 

Girl—The handwriting must also be good. 

Teacher—Please pass the records across 
the aisle, so that the girls may look them 
over. (The perfect ones were brought to me 
and together we passed judgment on them. ) 

At this point I wanted to make the chil- 
dren’s aim evident to them so I suggested 
this problem. 

Teacher—Suppose that I am the man at 
the ‘‘Press’’ office who distributes the papers 
to the different newsboys. A vacancy has 
occurred in the office and I have decided to 
fill it from among my ‘street salesmen.’ 
After consideration I have concluded that the 
boy best fitted for this position is the one 
who does the best work for me in selling 
papers on the street. 

Pupil—Then I think we ought to take the 
records which have the largest amount of 
papers sold. 

Pupil—That is not exactly fair because I, 
for instance, take and deliver the same num- 
ber every day, so that I can only sell the same 
each day. 

Pupil—Then why can’t you try to sell some 
on the street after you finish your route? 

Pupil-—Each boy has a certain district 
given him and we might sell on some other 
boy’s territory. 

Teacher—Those are all good suggestions; 
let us re-examine our records and if we find 
any that are untidy or incorrect but still have 
a great number of papers sold, we will allow 
the owners to copy or correct them. (This 
we did, and our final selection included some 
of all kinds, ten in all, chosen for one or 
more of the requisites mentioned by the 
children. ) 

Ever since the beginning of our study of 
percentage we had talked about 100 standing 
for the whole per cent and anything less than 
100 standing for a part of the whole per cent, 
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so that the children were familiar with this 
idea. 

Teacher-—Remember that I am at the 
head of the ‘‘Press’’ office and that I am 
ready toselect my boy. The question is, How 
shall I determine who is doing the best work 
for me? Children, how would you decide? 
Remember the choice is to be determined by 
the records. 

Pupil—I would choose the boy who sells 
the most papers. 

Pupil—But we don’t all receive the same 
number, and that ought to make a difference. 

Teacher—Don’t you think we ought to 
consider other things besides just the number 
of papers sold? 

Pupil—Yes, because some boys have more 
time for selling papers than I do. 

Pupil—That’s true, for after school closes, 
I have to help take care of the younger chil- 
dren. I have only one hour each day that I 
can sell papers. 

Pupil—I deliver clothes for mother three 
days in the week, so that I can sell papers 
only the other three days. 

Teacher—Since in some cases the boys 
have only a definite number to sell, and in 
other cases the time is limited, we must 
find some test that will apply fairly to all. 
(This led to some discussion, but it was 
finally agreed that the boy who worked the 
hardest while he worked did the work that 
meant most to me. We also agreed that the 
best worker would be one of these two boys, 
—the one who sold the greatest number of 
papers and the one who sold all the papers he 
received; the rest were ruled out of the test. 

Teacher—If the choice lies between these 
two, the one who sells the greatest number 
of his papers and the one who sells all his 
papers, let’s find out by ‘‘per cent’’ which 
one does the greater amount of work. Here 
are three of our records. On the first one 
the boy receives 100 newspapers and sells 75 
of them. Can any one state the number of 
papers sold in terms of the number of papers 
received ? 

Pupil-—He sold a part of his papers. 

Teacher—If what he sold stands for a part, 


(Continued on page 82) 
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Why We Use the Problem Idea in Geography 


BY W. JERROLD O’NEIL, Principal Waterside School, Stamford, Conn. 


the article on the Problem Method in Geography by M. Frances Warren, published in last 


September’ ss issue, brought a large number of letlers lo the author. Much interest was crpressed 
in the nole-books kept by the class, a feature of the method merely touched upon by the author. 
We plan to publish nect month one of these nole-books (or a part of one), with comments hy Miss 


Warren. 


ily pilalizing effect on an upper grade geography class, 


The following article is another enthusiastic description of the Problem Method and 


We should be glad to receive other ac- 


comuls from teachers who are using Uis fascinating way lo make geography real, with a view to 
miblishing them in Mis magazin —THh EDITORS, 


Describe its surface, 

Describe the coast line. Name the 
rivers. Name the mountains. What kind 
of climate has this country? Describe the 
jcople. Give a list of the occupations, Name 
the capital and the -leading cities. What 
dues each city export ?’’ 

Have you ever heard a lesson conducted 
in this manner? Rather, have you ever ex- 
perienced the joy and inspiration provided 
through such a proceeding by being a member 
of ageography class where themodus operand? 
was something’ like that described above ? 
acts, facts, facts. Those are what the 
teacher wanted, apparently. Related facts ? 
Well —that depends. There is no use dilating: 
on the decision that we don’t want our pupils 
to become ‘‘walking enecyclopedias.’’ The 
man who knows mere facts is not a satis- 
factory product of our educational system, 
A certain number of related facts are nee- 
essary to the successful carrying on of any 
business, but information concerning any 
and all matters ean easily be obtained in our 
excellent libraries and through other sources 
that may be readily reached. The end of 
education, therefore, doesn’t lie in the power 
one has to recite bits of knowledge, but rather 
in the ability obtained throuyh mental train- 
ing to face situations that confront us, and 
todeal with these in such a way that we may 
cliciently serve ourselves and the community 
in which we live. 

It is good to know that geography lessons 
like the one sketched in this article are be- 
coming searee, Thinking teachers will not 
conduct lessons of this kind.  Loards of 
Mdueation and Superintendents are not  re- 
quiring teachers to follow courses of study 
that are deadening in their effects and abso- 
lutely devoid of the suggestion that the 
teacher make use of the rich store of ideas 
that may be housed in her mind. 

According to the Problem Idea, nearly 
every new assignment should coutain some 
large problem, the settling of which ealls for 
chough related facts concerning the topic at 
hand to give the pupil suflicient usable 
knowledge concerning it. The problem 
should have its origin in the child’s own 
neighborhood if possible, and reach out in 
its solution to the place about which knowl- 
edge is being sought. Numerous schools are 
80 cosmopolitan in character that the chil- 
dren’s interests radiate to many distant 
countries, thereby making it easy for the 
teacher to find problems of interest. To the 
teacher of the purely American class, the 
method at first may seem hard, but without 
doubt, the teacher’s ingenuity will soon find 
4 point of interest that will stir up enthusiasm 


(6(MOUND Italy. 


in her class. Inthusiasm is not too big a 
word to use here, because the pupils do en- 
thuse over this ‘‘line of attack.’’ Here are 
some opinions elicited from pupils by a 
seventh grade teacher who uses the problem 
idea in history and geography. 

1. The Problem Idea has helped us in the 
study of history. We find our history lesson 
more interesting when we have a problem to 
work out. 

2. The Problem has helped me to study, 
because to solve it, we have to study the 
whole lesson. We must always think of 
the problem. It makes our work more 
interesting, 

4, It vives us one great idea to work out. 

5. It gave me more thoughts in trying to 
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work it out, and it took more than one book 
to find the answer. 

5. When we have a Problem, it is a big 
question that you cannot answer until you 
have studied the whole chapter, and you have 
to think, 

Anyone who thinks that boys and girls 
are not discriminating personaves makes a 
mistake. Notice the different opinions given 
above: ‘‘Makes lessons more interesting, ’’ 
“We have to think.’’ ‘‘A big question, ’’ 
‘‘More than one book to find the answer.’’ 


“One great idea to work out.’’ When ehil-: 


dren evince such interest in a way of doing 
a thing, the appeal must be fairly strong. 
In this work the pupils should have a 
basal book and as many reference books as 
the teacher can vet tovether. It will be 
found that the books will be consulted and 
vreat rivalry will be shown in the pupils’ 
clforts to quote the different authors’ views 
on a given subject. The boys and girls 
should be encouraged to talk with people 
outside as an extra, and oftentimes very 


(Continued on pause 7) 
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The Christmas Tree Industry 








A Timely Article for Use with Advanced Geography Classes 


BY FLORENCE MILNER, Associate Principal New Detroit University School, Detroit, Mich. 


“‘Go ye to the forest, 
Where the myrtles grow, 


Where the pine and Jaurel 
Bend beneath the snow; 

Gather them for Jesus; 
Wreathe them for his shrine; 

Make His temple glorious 
With the box and pine.’’ 


VINCE Martin Luther took a 
little fir tree and put lighted 
candles on it to impress upon 
his children the nearness of 
God to man, the Germans 
have used the Christmas tree 


+ 
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oD 
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‘ Ye ih 
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more generally than any other nation. It 
came into general use in France about the 





time of the Empress Eugenie. It appeared 
in England when Queen Victoria married 
Prince Albert, a German. 

In Germany, the family that does not have 
a tree of some kind is poor indeed. It is safe 
to say that of the 6,000,000 in the German 
Empire, 5,500,000 purchase atree. In the 
United States 4,000,000 trees are used 
annually. 

Coming thus into almost universal use in 
Christian countries, it has become a definite 
factor in twentieth century trade. Years 
ago each family in America suppiied its own 
tree, selecting it from the forest. It did not 
take long, however, for some one to recognize 
the business opening. A mountaineer of the 
Catskills, Mark Carr by name, is credited 
with taking to New York the first wagon- 
load of Christmas trees in 1851. The venture 
was so satisfactory that he and his neighbors 
hauled hundreds of trees there each season. 

From this beginning the industry spread 
to other fir-bearing states, Maine taking the 
lead. About thirty-five years ago, a man 
hunting ducks along the coast noticed on the 
hundreds of abandoned farms immense num- 
bers of balsam firs. He bought enough for 
a shipload and sent to New York. Today 
the Maine farmers get $100,000 profit each 
year from the sale of Christmas trees which 
grow on land worthless for anything else. 





Practically all conifers are used for Christ- 
mas trees but the most popular ones are the 
firs and spruces and, to a less extent, the 
pines and cedars. The particular evergreen 
used depends upon its accessibility. In 
Colorado, for instance, where fir is abundant 
but grows at an altitude difficult to reach, 
lodgepole pine, found at the foot of the 
mountains is substituted. Black spruce is 
most seen in New York and Philadelphia. 
When fir and spruce are not available, pines 
are in great demand. Throughout Maryland, 
Virginia, and in Washington the scrub pine 
is frequently used, while in Wyoming lodge- 
pole pine is almost the only available species. 
In California the incense cedar and redwood 
are sometimes used. 

The center of the Christmas tree industry 
lies in the big cities of the east. New York 
and the New England states consume 1,500, - 
000 trees, or nearly half the output. Maine, 
New Hampshire, the Berkshires, the Adiron- 
dacks, and the Catskills supply New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington. Theswamps of Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota furnish the markets of Chi- 
cago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

To supply this great demand without de- 
pleting the natural forests, is no small prob- 
lem. In the United States, with the waste- 
fulness of youth, these trees have been cut in- 
discriminately wherever they could be found. 
In older countries they do things better. 

It is safe to say that in Germany nearly 
if not quite $2,000,000 is paid each year for 
Christmas trees. No doubt every evergreen 
growing in Germany is artificially planted. 
The planting and cutting of these trees are 
under governmental control. The young trees 
are set in rows about four feet apart with 
plants one foot apart in each row. As the 
trees develop they are gradually thinned. 
This thinning supplies the Christmas tree 
demands and, instead of working against the 
industrial good of the country, it becomes an 
advantage. 


In Bohemia the indiscriminate cutting of 
Christmas trees is not permitted. The 
greater number come from the estates of 
large landowners who plant trees for the 
express purpose of selling them at Christmas 
time. No tree can be sold in the market by 
a vender until he produces a certificate from 
the landowner that the tree was legally 
obtained. 

The systematic raising of Christmas trees 
is an industry that should bring a good profit 
to the farmers who will add it to their regular 
crops. Balsam firs of the size used for Christ- 
mas trees can be raised in about fifteen years. 
A thousand trees varying in height from eight 
to fifteen feet can be produced on an acre. 
Such trees, it has been estimated, will bring 
a gross revenue of $16.50 per acre a year. 
This crop could be raised on land practically 
worthless for anything else. Most farmers 
could take up small trees growing on _ public 
lands and transplant them. Young trees are 
easy to transplant and require little care 
afterwards. Where there are no such natural 
growths, it even pays to buy the young trees. 
Besides the financial profit from the sale of 
the trees, the farmer would increase the 
selling value of his land by making unpro- 
ductive spots attractive, to say nothing of 
the delight to himself and his family in 
having clean growing trees where there had 
been a barren waste. 

There is at present a fearful waste of what 
might well be put to use. Every winter, at 
the time when Christmas trees are coming 
into demand, thousands of spruces and balsam 
firs are cut throughout Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont and New York for lumber 
and pulp. The trees are never taken below 
four inches in diameter at the top. Thousands 
of such tops are left in the woods every year 
when they would make most splendid trees 
for use in churches and Sunday Schools. 

Besides conserving the forests in the 
matter of cutting trees and in scientifically 

(Continued on page 80) 
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A Study of “Piccola” in Prose and Verse 


Correlating Language, Literature, Hand Work and Dramatization 


PICCOLA 


Poor, sweet Piccola! Did you hear 
What happened to Piccola, children dear? 
’T is seldom. Fortune such favor grants 
As fell to this little maid of France. 


’T was Christmas-time, and her parents pcor 
Could hardly drive the wolf from the door, 
Striving with poverty’s patient pain 

Only to live till summer again. 


No gifts for Piccola! Sad were they 

When dawned the morning of Christmas Day; 
Their little darling no joy might stir, 

St. Nicholas nothing would bring to her! 


But Piccola never doubted at all 

That something beautiful must befall 
Every child upon Christmas Day, 

And so she s.apt till the dawn was gray. 


And full of faith, when at last she woke, 
She stole to her shoe as the morning broke; 
Such sounds of gladness filled the air, 

’T was plain St. Nicholas had been there! 


In rushed Piccola sweet, half wild: 

Never was seen such a joyful child. 

“See what the good saint brought!’’ she cried, 
And mother and father must peep inside. 


Now such a story who ever heard ? 
There was a little shivering bird! 

A sparrow, that in at the window flew, 
Had crept into Piccola’s tiny shoe! 





Pupils’ Representations of *“Piccola’s Home” and “Piccola’s Gift” 


“How good poor Piccola must have been!’’ 

She cried, as happy as any queen, 

While the starving sparrow she fed and warmed, 
And danced with rapture, she was so charmed. 


Children, this story I tell to you, 
Of Piccola sweet and her bird, is true. 
In the far-off land of France, they say, 
Still do they live to this very day. 
—Celia Thacxter. 


STUDY OF THE POEM 


Where did Piccolalive? Does anyone know 
where France is? Let us point toward 
France. What is a favor? 

What time of the year was it? What kind 
of weather do we have at Christmas? Why 
were they so eager for summer again? Does 
anyone know what it means to ‘‘drive the 
wolf from the door?’’? What is poverty? 

Why were Piccola’s parents sad? What 
name do we generally call St. Nicholas? 

How did Piccola feel about Christmas Day? 
When did she waken? 

Where did she look for her present? Is 
that where you look for yours? What kind 
of a shoe do you think she wore? Where do 
you think she had set it? What does it mean 
by saying that she ‘‘stole’”’ to her shoe? What 
“sounds of gladness’’ filled the air? 

What did Piccola do when she found her 
present? Why do we always want to show 
our presents? 

What was her present? Why had the little 


BY EFFIE G. BELDEN 





bird flown into the house? Why do you sup- 
pose it had crept into the shoe? Why would 
that seem like a nest? 

Why did Piccola think the gift was given 
her? Do children ever receive gifts for being 
good? (Tell the children of the French and 
German customs of giving bad children 
switches and good children good gifts.) What 
did she do for the sparrow? What did that 
show about Piccola? (Her kindness and 
thought for others. ) 

Do you like the story of Piccola? Tell the 
story. Learn the poem. 


PROSE STORY OF ‘‘PICCOLA’”’ 


In a small, thatched cottage in Italy lived a 
little girl whose name was Piccola. She was 
an only child, and her father and mother loved 
her very dearly. But they were so poor that 
they could give her but few pleasures. 

The glad Christmas time was fast approach- 
ing, and in Italy, as in other countries, it is 
above all other days the children’s festival. 
They are filled with wonder about the good 
St. Nicholas. They talk of his coming, and 
plan how they will lie awake to hear the 
prancing reindeer on the roof. 

And perhaps—who knows— they 
may catch a glimpse of the jolly old 
man himself, with his red cheeks and 
white beard and long fur coat. What 
joy it would be to see him filling the 
stockings from the pack of toys upon 
his back! 

To little Piccola it was a gladsome 
time. She never doubted for a mo- 
ment that something beautiful must befall 
every child on Christmas Day. She talked 
and sang, and made the house ring with her 
joy and delight. 

She had been told that Santa Claus remem- 
bers all good children, and every night at 
bedtime she would ask: ‘‘Have I been a help 
to you today, mother? Have I been good 
enough to please St. Nicholas?’’ 

“Yes, dear child,’’ her mother could always 
answer, ‘‘but we are so poor, I fear that St. 
Nicholas will not remember us.”’ 

“Oh, yes, he will,’’ the trusting child never 
failed to reply. ‘‘The kind saint, you know, 











loves all good children and remembers them. ”’ 

To her father and mother it was a time of 
sadness, for they were far too poor: to buy 
presents for their little daughter. The 
thought of her disappointment on Christmas 
morning was almost more than they could 
bear. 

But what could they do? It was often hard 
for them to provide enough food and fuel to 
keep from suffering. Their house was old, 
and the winds beat the rain and snow through 
its many cracks and crevices. 

The much longed-for Christmas Eve came at 
last, and with it a storm of snow and wind. 
The poor child was sadly troubled because she 
had no stockings to hang by the chimney. 
Perhaps St. Nicholas would come and not find 
a place to put his present. 

In a moment, however, she remembered her 
wooden shoes, and placing them in front of 
the fireplace, she pattered away to bed, happy 
and hopeful in the belief that her shoes would 
not be empty in the morning. 

Piccola slept soundly, and awoke sure that 
a gift had been left for her during the night. 
With a bound she was out of bed and across 
the room at the chimney. She looked into 
her shoes and found—what do you think? 
Strange as it may seem, in one of them was a 
tiny swallow, wet and shivering with cold. 

With a shout of delight she ran to her 
parents, holding out her treasure. ‘‘Oh, look! 
look!’’ she cried. ‘‘See what the kind saint 
has brought me!’’ Never was there a more 
delighted child than little Piccola. She 
jumped and sang and clapped her hands, 

Poor little brown bird! His wing had been 
hurt, and he could not fly. The night before 
he had found his way down the chimney and 
had crawled into the tiny shoe that stood upon 


‘the hearth. 


The little swallow was not in the least 
afraid of Piccola. He took crumbs from her 
hand and reached up with his bill to drink 
the water that she held out on her finger. All 
day: she petted and fed her new playmate, 
and the bird seemed to love her in return. 

And not in all the land of Italy, that joyous 
Christmas Day, could have been found a 





Pupils’ Work Representing “Santa and His Pack,” “The Fireplace” and “The Happy Bird” 





happier child than sweet, helpful, ‘little 
Piccola. Brooks’ Readers, Fourth and Ifth 
Ve ars, 
EDITOR’S NOTE: In the preceding prose version 
of the story the scene is laid in Italy instead of France 
s in the If the teacher prefers, she may 
make the seene of the prose story like that of the 


poem, 


There are versions of the story of 


in prose, 


poem. many 
“Piccola 
STUDY AND PAPER CUTTINGS 

Read the story carefully to the children 
once for them to get the idea as a whole, 
then rend ita sentence at a time, discussing 
the thought of each. The first sentence calls 
for an analysis such as, What is a thatched 
cottave? (Probably no one knows, but give 
low many were ever on a 
and city children, of 
gee a cow shed, the 


them a chance.) 
(hor town 
course, ) [id you ever 
roof of which was covered with straw or hay? 
Well, that is what we eall a‘ thatehed’? roof 
and in such a house Piecola lived. Was its 
fine house? Was she a poor or a rich little 
virl? After the second sentence ask the boy 
who is not payine much attention, “Tow 
muiny brothers and sisters did she have?’ 
To vary this work have some of the sentences 
asking questions. 


farm? 


paraphrased instead of 

When this work Is completed call for a re- 
production of the story. After that the chil- 
dren will be ready to illustrate with paper 
euttings. Those given are too difficult fora 
Gass just beginning such work. A’ simple 
wooden shoe and a bird would be all such a 
class could do. For those who have done the 
work for a time, however, five illustrations 
are given. Hachis to be mounted on draw- 
ing paper 6 by 4!¢ inches. 

Piccola’s Home: Paste at the bottom of the 
drawing paper a background cut from green 
or black paper 2 by 4!2 inches. At the upper 
edge of this, on a level space, cut purposely 
for it, place the thatched cottage cut as illus- 
trated from a piece of black or gray paper 2! > 
hy 1!> inches. 
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Santa,and His Pack: Black is best for this. 
Santa is cut from a piece 42 by 2% inches, 
and his bulging, knobby sack from a piece 3 
by 2 inches. 

The Fireplace: The fireplace itself is made 
from a piece of black paper 4 by 4% inches, 
and the andirons from a piece one inch square. 
The logs are of black, gray or brown, about 
1% inches long. The wooden shoes may be 
black or light brown. Though cut from paper 
an inch square, they are only about half an 
inch long. Flames may be added with orange 
and red crayolas. 

Piceola’s Gift: Paste a strip about an inch 
wide across the bottom of the drawing paper. 
This may be of black, but kitehen will paper 
which imitates oil-eloth is excellent, as the 
strip represents the floor, Above this place 
two wooden shoes larver than those of the 
previous picture, Cut froma piece of paper 
2 inches by 1 inch, 

The Happy Bird: This eutting may he 
omitted if desired, but children so much enjoy 
“What happened after? that they may like to 
represent the bird in the home. The window 
frame of black is cut from a piece 6 hy 4% 
inches, with outside sashes !> ineh wide and 
inside 4 inch wide. Jt is best to measure 
and mark these. The singing bird is free 
hand work, and is placed in the window. 

The Play of “Piccola” 
Adapted and Dramatized by Mary V. Myers 


Seene: Piecola in nightgown and cap, walk- 
ing to and fro across the stage, talks to (her 
doll which she carries in her arms. The 
mother and father are seated ata small table 
at the back of the stage. The father is rend 
ing a paper, the mother is sewing. 

Piccola (to her doll) 

The merry Christmas time is near, 

It is the best time of the year; 

St. Nicholas will come once more, 

And leave his gifts beside our door. 
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Iather (to mother)— 


Poor child, poor child, she does not know 
That poverty’s a fearful foe; 

Our love alone can buy no toys, 

To give Piccola Christmas joys. 

Mother (to father) — 


Piccola’s rich in love and health, 
Of trusting faith she has great wealth, 
And Providence has curious ways, 
Providing joys on Christmas days, 
Piccola (curtsying to father and mother)— 
Good night, dear mother, father dear, 
St. Nicholas will soon he here; 
Pil place my shoe heside the door, 
He ll find it waiting as before, 

(Places shoe beside door, ) 


lather (to Piccola) — 


And may your faith he blessed indeed, 
5v Jlim who knows your wish and need, 
Mother (to Piccola)— 
Sleep well, my child, till Christmas tide 
Rings out its matins far and wide, 
(Piccola retires from stage. Pause of a 
few seconds, Piccola enters.) 

Piccola 

It’s Christmas morning, I’m so elad! 

I hope that no one needs be sad, 

(,ood morning, father, mother dear, 

Glad Christmas time is really here. 

(Piccola finds a bird in her shoe, ) 

Piccola— 

A little sparrow in my shoe! 

St. Nicholas most surely knew 

A real live pet is just the thing 

I wished for most, that he would bring. 

(Takes the bird tenderly in her hands.) 

You are so cold and hungry, pet, 

Some food and water I will get, 

And bind and nurse your broken wine, 

And then a Christmas song you’ ll sing. 


Christmas Booklets to Give to Father and Mother 


BY LEWIS S. MILLS, A. M. 


dramatically recited, and written in the 
Christmas booklet with great care. 
Kach pupil endeavored to secure from mag- 


tion of Santa’s activity on Christmas Eve. 
This poem was read in class, studied as to 
meaning and illusions, learned by each pupil, 


meat HRISTMAS booklets may he 
> made by pupils of almost any 
of the grades. Those shown 











in the picture were 
made by pupils of 
grade eight. After 
Thanksgiving comes Christmas, as the 
next great occasion for the children. 
Some of the work of these weeks may 
he in-preparation for the celebration 
of Christmas. This applies equally 
to the city or rural schools. 

There are many subjects from which 
to choose in the making of Christmas 
hook lets. 

One class chose Santa Claus as the 
subject for their booklet. A picture 
of Santa Claus was found and hecto- 
eraphed by the teacher for the cover 
page, The class did the coloring. The 
poem “It was the Night Before Christ- 
mas’’ was chosen as the best deserip- 











The Proud Makers of Some Christmas Booklets 


azines and papers as many pictures as 
possible for illustrations for the poem. 
These were pasted into the booklet and 
appropriate lines written underneath. 

fSesides this, we searched all our 
hooks, magyzines and papers, and 
visited the library for references to 
Santa Claus, until each pupil had a 
history of the legendary saint—all his 
many names, duties and activities. 
This data, with a number of Santa 
Claus poems, was arranged and copied 
into the booklet. Mach pupil was en- 
couraged to make Mother or Father, 
or any of the home folks, a Christmas 
present of the booklet. This afforded 
avery definite purpose in the prepara 
tion of the booklet, and insured an ap- 
preciative receiver, 
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DECEMBER READING LESSON 














es a 


The Graded Line 


(Continued Jrom last month) 


line, and so worthy of being: 
learned, that a second lesson 
will be none too much to 
sound its praises and learn its 
uses. In this lesson the 
line takes the form of broad lines 





eraded 





Figure I 


made with the side of short pieces of crayon 
or with the blunt end of a soft pencil. 
Another phase of the eraded line is the 
eraded pencil or crayon stroke, as shown in 
may be called 
is a water color term in- 


yy 


Mieure 2, hese strokes 


Wishes, 


‘Wash’? 





on : Ve Gyare AN 


“y Pos at Wal WWaoky 





Figure II 


dicating color spread more or less evenly over 
a surfaee; and as color wash and pencil and 
crayon washes are identical in effect, they 
can, With profit, be given the same name. A, 
‘igure 2, isa plain pencil wash, and B and C 
are graded pencil washes. D, EK and F are 
trees, drawn with the graded wash, and the 
surface on which they rest are represented 





Figure IIl 


with graded washes. B is a graded wash 
drawn from light to heavy; and C is drawn 
from heavy to light. 
learned, 

In Mivure 1 the mountain is made with 


Both washes should be * 
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How to Draw with Skill and 


RY D. R. AUGSBURG 


SECOND SERIES 


the side of a crayon as follows: Told the 
crayon vertically in the hand with the fore- 
finger pressing’ on the upper end, — By press- 
ing on the upper end of the crayon and us- 
ing’ a more vertical stroke, the 
mountain peaks can be represented very 
effectively, The lower part of the mountain 
range can be finished with a light crayon 
wash, Use an eraser to make the horizontal 
shore-line In) the distance 
straight and even, 

Use the side of the 
crayon in the same manner 
to represent the nearer 
shore, and use the point of 
the crayon to suevest the 
grass and the trees and any 
other detail that may be 
added. = This work is rapid, 


or less 


and a mountain range simi- 
lar to the one in the drawing 
‘ans be represented across 
the blackboard very quickly. 

Figure 8 shows various 
of using the eraded 
stroke and The 
mountain is represented the 
same as in Figure 1. The tree-trunks are 
represented with the side of short pieces of 


Ways 
wash. 





Figure 1V 


crayon. The strokes may be graded from 
light to heavy, and the details represented 
with the point of the crayon. The little 
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Ease 





Figure VI 


evergreen tree between the tree-trunks is 
also drawn with graded strokes, 

Figure 7 shows how mountains may be 
represented with the aid of the graded. line, 
The left side is made with strong eraded 
strokes, and the right side with lighter ones, 
Both drawings are alike except that the first 
drawing represents a ridge, and the second 
an irregular range, being’ broken up into 





Figure VIl 


separate peaks. 
The bluffs or clifs in Figure 4 are fine 
drill exercises with which to learn the eraded 





Figure VIII 


stroke. The cliffs may be represented with 
strokes made from light to heavy, or from 
heavy to light. 

Figure 6 is a very 
simple drawing in 
which the distant 
mountains are drawn 
in the same manner as 
those in Figure 2, and 
the foreground is a 
graded wash into which 
the details are made 
with the crayon point. 
The moonlight sky of 
Figure 5 can be sub- 
stituted for the mount- 
ains, 

_ Figure 5 is a moon- 
light in which the sky 
is represented by a 





Figure IX 


graded wash, and the rocks in’ the fore 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Lessons in Ethics Based on the Brownlee System 


BY FANNIE M. PERKINS, Principal Glenwood School, Toledo 


December Topic: Kindness* 


6¢T7INDNESS is love shining in the face, 
speaking through the lips and acting 
itself out in the daily life. It is not a mere 
impulse of goodness and generosity, spas- 
modic and intermittent, depending on the 
feeling of the moment. It is a thoughtful 
goodness, a calculating benevolence, the re- 
sult of deliberate choice. It is based on 
principle, not on mere feeling, and it is 
manifested whether you feel like it or not. ”’ 
This definition taken from ‘‘Character—A 
Moral Textbook,’’ by Varnum, contains the 
basic reasons for teaching kindness. Most 
children have impulses of goodness, but few 
of them are uniformly anything until they 
have been trained to be so. We are told 
that the child repeats the history of the race. 
He is not consciously cruel, only naturally 
so, because of the savage stage that he is 
living in on his journey to higher develop- 
ment. However true this may be, it is cer- 
tainly our business to assist in the develop- 
ment and to restrain the thoughtlessness by 
presenting the opportunities for making a 
deliberate choice—-in other words, replacing 
impulses with acts of thoughtfulness. Kind- 
ness is one of the lubricants of life and we 
must learn to use it and to teach its use. 

December’s ‘‘atmosphere’’ lends _ itself 
beautifully to this monthly thought. The 
Christmas spirit seems to permeate the entire 
month, and regardless of sect or creed, there 
is a softening influence that is wonderfully 
helpful in the work of teaching that ‘‘Kind- 
ness is a bond that binds all mankind into a 
family of brothers and sisters. ”’ 

In your morning talks refrain from mak- 
ing gratitude the reason for kindness. Grati- 
tude is not an attribute of youth, and chil- 
dren do not understand it. They do under- 
stand love. Make them see that kindness is 
a proof of love. Since they love their 
parents they must show this love by the little 
daily kindnesses which evidence that feeling. 
In the topical outline given in the Wisconsin 
syllabus for Grade II is the following: 

“The Family. How can I show my love for 
my parents? Four answers: (a) By respect- 
ful and courteous manners. (b) By house- 
hold heip (which can be rendered by both 
girls and boys). This is demanded by fair- 
hess as well as love. (c) By cheerful and will- 
Ing performance of my share of the household 
duties, (d) By little helps to younger or 
elder brothers and sisters, to sick brothers or 
Sisters, and to other members of the family. 

“Friends. How to treat friends in one’s 
yard or house or when receiving or paying 
Visits, Friendliness towards boys and girls 
who have recently entered school. 

“Cooperation. Care and protection of 
school property. Protection of public prop- 
erty, trees, grass, paths, ete. 

Manners. At parties, gatherings, excur- 
ions and crowds. Good temper in playing, 
choosing, continuing and ending games in- 


4 
pel owtlee’s “Character Building in School.’’ $1.00, Post. 
in Published by Houghton Mifflin Company, 4 Park Street, 


door and outdoor. Questions, answers. 
Modes of address. 

‘‘Animals. As workers without hands. As 
our aids. Birds which serve man.’’ 

These subdivisions may be used in all of 
the grades. The extent of the development 
depends upon the age of the children. A 
week is usually taken to talk about Kindness 
in the Family. The children are encouraged 
to watch for opportunities to practice kind- 
ness, and are asked to tell what they have 
actually done. Care must be taken to avoid 
priggishness or self-glorification. We are 
kind because it is right tobe so. If we men- 
tion instances of kindness we do so in order 
to show others the ways we have found. 
They in turn may call our attention to other 
ways we had not noticed. Do not ask for 
examples of unkindness. Keep your teach- 
ing positive. 

In order to give definiteness to this subject 
we correlate it with the other school work. 
Weare thinking seriously and systematically 
about being kind. Unless the time spent in 
this manner results in acts of kindness we 
are not justified in thus using it. But it 


does and will if you have rightly taught 
that— 
‘*Kind hearts are the gardens, 
Kind thoughts are the roots, 
Kind words are the blossoms, 
Kind deeds are the fruits.’’ 


Teachers, yours is the task to prepare the 
gardens and put in the roots. If you do this 
you will be sure to gather the blossoms and 
the fruits. Be generous yourself with the 
blossoms. Remember that ‘‘Kind words are 
balm to the soul. They oil the entire ma- 
chinery of life and keep it in good running 
order. ’’ 

Expect kind words from your pupils. 
(There is something wrong in your teaching 
if you do not get them.) Prove to them that 
‘‘Everyone can carry the deeds of kindness 
into everyday life and make themselves 
better and eve.yone around them happier by 
the influence of a lovely, unselfish life.’’ 
Keep in mind also this fact: Many an other- 
wise good child has been driven to wicked 
thoughts and deeds by harsh or unkind 
words, when kind words would have brought 
him to a complete and lasting realization of 
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‘Tis only noble to be good; 

Kind hearts are more than 
coronets 

And simple faith than 
Norman blood. 


‘Tennyson. 








and take home. 





Give carbon or hectographed copies of 
this design to pupils to trace, color, mount 
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his responsibility. Then give the kind words. 

All through December our kindergarten 
children are busy making Christmas gifts 
for Mother and Father. These are hung upon 
the tree that is the feature of the Christmas 
party. Notonegiftis forthe children, The 
wonderful results from the weaving, pasting, 
painting and stitching have been wrought by 
the little fingers as expressions of loving 
kindness. The parents who receive these 
really beautiful gifts are not obliged to feign 
surprise, for it is almost incredible that mere 
babes can achieve so much between Sep- 
tember and Christmas. 

The first graders qualify in the matter of 
kind deeds by preparing a booklet, containing 
a spelling lesson, a number paper and a 
Merry Christmas paper, dedicated to Mother 
and Father. The cover is embellished with 
holly or Christmas bells, and the binding is 
accomplished by bows of red ribbon. It is 
not easy for a beginner to write. All the 
little muscles are untrained, and a pencil is 
an unwieldy instrument when it must stay 
on lines and do just as it is told. The motive 
power that steadies and directs the small 
hands from awkward clumsiness to neat, leg- 


ible, and often beautiful, writing is furnished 
by the desire to do something ‘‘all them- 
selves’’ for the home folks. 

In a similar manner the manual work is 
directed toward kind deeds. For a number 
of years the children in our schools have 
dressed hundreds of dolls for those other chil- 
dren in our midst who would not know much 
of the joy of Christmas cheer were it not for 
the thoughtful kindness of their more fortu- 
nate neighbors. Boys as well as girls share 
in this work of doll dressing, and it is diffi- 
cult to apportion the dolls among the schools, 
so eager are the pupils to share in helping the 
Christmas cheer. Remembering that there 
are always Christmas babies, one school has 
chosen to make baby clothes instead of doll 
clothes, and here also the boys share the ex- 
pense and the interest. When the layettes 
are exhibited before being delivered to the 
club that attends to their distribution the 
pride and pleasure are quite equally divided. 
Nor is this ever spoken of as charity, it is 
simply being kind. A warm human impulse, 
‘‘an effort made for the happiness of others 
that lifts us above ourselves. ’’ 

Children easily discriminate, and kind firm- 
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ness commands respect always. A lack of 
control is often evidenced by harsh word, 
that are never necessary and always useless 
The teacher who plants the seeds of kind. 
ness has been cultivating her gardens, put. 
ting into them thoughts of obedience, self. 
control and cleanliness, qualities necessary 
for character growth, for moral stamina. She 
will not expect superhuman results from 
human efforts, but will be encouraged by 
every act that shows even faintly a thought. 
fulness for others. 


QUOTATIONS 


Kindness is the golden chain by which 
society is bound together. —Goethe. 


Kind looks, kind words, kind acts and 
warm handshakes—these are _ secondary 
means of grace when men are in trouble and 
are fighting their unseen battles. —John Hall, 


The best portion of a good man’s life is 
his little nameless unremembered acts of 
kindness and of love.— Wordsworth. 

A kind heart is a fountain of gladness and 
everything in its vicinity freshens into 
smiles. — Washington Irving. 





The poem 
marked off in panels with moulding of dark brown. 


children. 


blue pasted on the top for the seat. 





or a good one will be found on the Dennison crepe paper. 





Schoolroom Poster Illustrating “Santa Claus and the Mouse” 


‘*Santa Claus and the Mouse’’ (given on page 63) is an appropriate subject for a December picture. 
; The floor is brown and in the center is a rag rug made in the same way as the one shown in the September 
poster of ‘‘The Three Bears.’’ The fireplace is easily cut from red paper with the bricks marked off with black crayon. Black paper is used for the back of the 
opening, and slate gray for the hearth. The logs and fire are drawn with crayons on white paper, cut out and pasted on. Theshelf and clock are brown to matc 

the woodwork, the candlesticks and pendulum yellow to represent brass. The brown bag on the floor and the black stockings are filled with the toys that delight 


The Christmas tree is made in the same manner as the trees in previous posters, that is, cut in sections and these pasted on the trunk. 
cut from green and brown paper or done with crayons, and the candles, which are merely strips of colored paper, and the gilt stars added last. : 
is then slipped into a red box. The frame-work of the sled is cut in two sections exactly alike, one being mounted higher than the other, and a strip of lig t 
The stool is red with black design; the chair brown with red cushions. 
The mouse may be cut free hand from gray paper.—AILEEN W. STOWELL and HARRIET J. CHURCH. 


The walls of the living-room are green 


It can be 
The whole tree 


Santa Claus can be done with crayons or paint, 
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CHRISTMAS BOXES 


DESIGNED BY MARTHA FELLER KING 











The design for the 
green triangular box 
is cut with ao shorp 
knife before the box 
is pasted together. It 
is hung by red cords. 

he square box is ab 
so mode of stiff green 
poper. The design 1s 
cut from thin red po 
per ond pasted in post 
tion before the box 
is pasted together. 
The red paper hand: 
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les may be fastened 
ase, With brass paper fasten: 
fo, % 8% ers. or pasted. _ 

ae “se Paste red stripes on 
: pe stiff white paper for 
"@ the circular box. They 


s 


@ might be drawn with 
_ engage” red croyon. Use a lorge 
cork or a tin baking powder can lid for the bottom. 


Designs are suggested for two other circular boxes. 























School Library Books Easi 


\X Jearing this Button P: % 
Fg utdou have Do you want more books for your school library? If so, you wiliffest 
ae Bch, cic ':| say below. No such opportunity is elsewhere offered to secure a ladihe 


School Library” for cur school. Will ;| books for your library under such favorable conditions. 
“apo en ol aed Certainly Every School needs the books. Let us tell you aboutifhjh 
and girls are selling them anda we expect : ° pena, : 

; 3 vih 2} secured through a little effort on your part and the willing co-operatinfy p 


to get a Whole lot of good books with 


the money. Please help us. Popularity and Helpfuln 


The ne raed yoo te ee afford the tei variety of one — Py examination of the agile of tit 
say , ever offered to the schools of this country at a popular price—200 little books in will at once convince yg j 
a ee ee ae limp cloth binding at 10 cents each in library sets. ae these books. It will be a hile 
These sah aumiinia bhe maaneen: Gen saihiol the It is the theory of the vega that a pupil can be more easily induced to merely pastime reading, thepllme js in 
eines: it oe eatenadll Pe ype reatly aid the "2d several small books than one large one; that through reading these small _. Wherever pupils have hajdhose bo 
- Ie in shely Fase to sell th A rag books the habit of reading good literature can be most easily formed and culti- titleand have thereby gainedylllimeintot 
— — : ; vated; that by devoting such time as is available to reading these small books a You will surely want oydiliprarie: 
much wider range of information will be obtained than by devoting the same pupils will be eager to heli it, R 
F by helping to procure books for the li- time to reading larger books. out and send us at once the, h app 


brary, pupils can be made to think of i e e e e 
peil-aipeale teen ne “ue bln?” The Books—Their Size, Binding, Paper, etc. 


“Our Books,” “The Books We Worked to These little books have 32 pages each. They are written by authors of recognized standing and author- 
Gis” one. cto. dommes tere Uh bein ity. They have been approved in many citics, counties and states for supplementary reading and library 
: ee P ; , purposes. They are substantially bound in limp cloth, printed on a high grade of book paper and many 
in reading, discussing, and in fact, in preserv- of them abound in illustrations. They are largely informational and are just such books as parents would 
ing the books than would be possible were desire their boys and girls to read. , 


k dered by the School official ° e e 
Se eee Arrangement of Books in Sets for Schools of Varying Sizes 


and put on the library shelves in the usual ; : 

way, just as we all most appreciate those Realizing that, under our button plan of securing these books, the number of titles which any school 
: . can cbtain depends very largely upon the number of people accessible from whom assistance 

things which cost us the greatest effort. might be expected, we have provided boxes of varying sizes so that the books can be put up to 

the best possible advantage and in the most convenient form for any school. 


SET A. 25 books assorted by us (some from each grade) or the THE EIGHT SETS “B” to ‘‘I” inclusive make an ideal supple- 
weg Te may —— the re from the cf —e is printed mental library for an eight-room school. 
on this page. This set is adapted to small rural schools. Hac q : 
SET'B.. The 9 itles comprising the *irst grade St, amas papel rte gets ta ins 
The 25 titles comprising the *sec srade. : 1 : 
’ ‘The 25 titles st a line sthird auede.” — can easily be secured by a small village or large rural 
The 25 titles comprising the *fourth grade. —— 
The 25 titles comprising the *fifth grade. LIBRARY NO. 2. 50 titles assorted (all grades), put up in a box 
The 25 titles comprising the *sixth grade. with hinged top and drop front as i lastraned. Adapted to 
. The 25 titles comprising the *seventh grade. and easily acquired by a medium sized rural or very small 
The 25 titles comprising the *eighth grade. village school. 
* See grade groups elsewhere on this page for titles in each grade, 


Combinations and Special Arrangement of Sets 


Schools ranging in size between the rural school and the eight-room graded school can secure the books in any form to best suit their 
convenience, 
Two-Room School could have two 50-volume sets put up in hinged top and drop-front boxes or one 25-volume set and one 50-volume 
set, or any size set desired for each room, each box to contain titles assorted from the list as printed on this page and selected 
from such grades as the teacher may designate. 
A Three-Room Village School could provide as many books as possible for each room, selected and put up in the same manner as for a 
two-room school. The above illustration 
Four to Seven-Room Schools should be able to secure all the books and they could be arranged and put up to suit their convenience in The box for Library No.1 
a manner similar to that described for a two-room school. For instance, in a six-room school a set of 25 titles could be obtained for and 5’% inches wide. The 
each of the four lower rooms and a set of 50 titles for each of the two upper rooms. {4a eee 
Any Combination that may be desired and which is not here suggested can easily be made, and wherever the teacher prefers, the privi- ceatan the teacher's tabler 


lege is given of making up the sets of titles of her own selection. 
Each set is accompanied by a record book (64 pag 
Record Books in keeping a record of books drawn. We adviset 
One of these 25 vol. sets |F= = 200 Cloth Bound enabling the teacher to tell at a pee the number of books each one his 
1 


can easily be obtained for —— = Books at 10 Cents a which will be most valuable to the pupil. ‘i 
each room of any school. Copy in Library Sets | No School or Room Is Too Small (eC if aititte 


Set ‘‘A,’’ the balance of the money could easily be made up in some other 

The books comprising these libraries ares 
10 Cents Per Copy sets. The cost of any set or sets desired 
extra charge for the Library Boxes or Record Books and all sets are sent by m 


e i ill 
Cash Orders Filled At Once White most Say mone ut 


abling them to secure the books at once and without regard to the sel ing 


Your Pupils Can Easily Earn a y 


il We will send to any teacher 0 , 
Our Plan Is Easy—Read Carefully fir ye a sprary Pin’ Buttons” 0! nt 
are to be distributed among your pupils who will have no difficulty in 4 od 
and friends. The buttons are attached to neatly printed cards b= pul 
raised and which will greatly aid the pupils in their efforts to sell the a 
‘ As soon as all of 4 buttons = been sold, send the proceeds to 
o you, transportation charges prepaid. i 
Before distributing the Fades, explain the plan clearly to your pup on 
of these valuable libraries of interesting and instructive books by me dW reali 
| surprised at the eagerness with which they will undertake the work, am 
in your hands. 
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Everyone in the community will want to be identified with this mos ral 


hesitate to pay the small amount necessary to procure the button pier” 


| Fill Out and Mail the Coupon Today The coupon order Liars Thi 
t of your ft 


, ‘. A little effort on your pert plus a little active work on the part 0 
The Instructor School Library Complete—-200 Titles these books according to the size of your school and community hoa 
This illustration shows the Instructor School Library complete as it is put up for an eight-room school—eighkt sold the greater benefit will be derived from the books during the 


strong boxes made of heavy boxboard and covered with bookbinder’s cloth, each of sufficient size to contain 25 H i (: 
. A. Owen Publishing : 


titles and Record Book. It is intended that the books for each grade or room will be kept upon the teacher's desk 

in that grade or room, easily accessible for the distribution and receiving of the books. The books, though graded 2 

as nearly as possible, are of such a scope as to make them adaptable to a range of three grades, for instance, the Address Fither 

a — se int a“ pee ay on ~~ — > wen adapted, =e the most part, to fifth and also seventh ' H ll M C 434 yy 
le pupils, in order that the greates' i i ‘ & 

eetaiiecmvansartneses g amount of benefit may be derived m the books, the teachers a Cc real y 9 
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ofbox which is used for Libraries No. 1. and 2, 
record book) is 12'% inches long, 7'% inches high 
No, 2(50 titles and record book) is 6!“ inches long, 
boxesare strongly made of heavy boxboard, with 
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iently at hand, for the easy distribution of the books. 
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Buttons” on Gs Printed “For Our School Librarv.” 1 hese 
fficulty in digg Mem at ten cents each to their parents 
cards which@@iMe purpose for which the money is being 
o sell the butt 


oceeds to us il immediately forward the library books 


to your pu them that they can help you to seeure one 
cs by mei 7 real _number of buttons. You will be 
e work, and? ze it, the necessary money will be 


ith this most dable school enterprise and no one will 
ton which Wii them witl, the sipvoment. 
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.”? Don t mais Coupon and return it to us today. 
art of your te ag 20u to procure from 25 to 200 of 
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ishing Ptny, Dansville, N. Y. 
434 Som@bish Ave. Chicago, IIL. 
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Books Comprising The Instructor School Libraries 


The Instructor School Libraries, made up from the following list of titles, represent what we 
regard as the cream of the Instructor Literature Series, selected from that series because of their 
adaptibility to library purposes. 
It is generally conceded that it is better for a pupil to read a large number of small books, each clearly, 
concisely and sufficiently covering a given subject, than a few large books treating a correspondingly small- 
er number of subjects and which may be written in a loose and ‘‘space filling’? manner. 

These little books have 32 pages each (a few of them more), are bound in limp cloth covers and are 
neat, strong and durable. Admirably adapted to ‘‘spare time’’ reading. 
A very large number of schools have bought freely of these books during recent years and we hear 
nothing but expressions of delight regarding them. 


First Grade Group 


Boyhood of Lincoln 

Eleven Fables from Aesop 
Fairy £tories of the Moon 
First Term Primer 

Four Little Cotton-Tails 
Four Little Cotton Tails at 


Play 
Four Little Cotton Tails in 
Winter 

Fuzz in Japan—A Child-Life 
Reader 

Indian Myths 

Jack and the Beanstalk 
Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
Little Plant People—Part I 
Little Plant People—Part II 
Red Riding Hood 
Little Workers (Animal 
Stories) 

More Fables from Aesop 
Mother Goose Reader 
Nursery Tales 

Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
Fleg, Story of Washington, 
etc.) 

Primer from Fableland 


3} Puss in Boots and Cinderella 


65 
66 
15 
138: 

39 


48 
227 


206 
233 


50 


146 


iY. 


67 
41 
59 
220 
43 
21 
102 


size of the community. ! ’ bt 
itself of various other ways which will occur to one for raising 


Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners 

Stories from Andersen 
Stories from Grimm 

Story of a Sunbeam 


Second Grade Group 


Adventures of a Brownie 
Adventures of a Little Water 
Drop 

Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
Child Life in the Colonies—I 
(New Amsterdam) 

Child Life in the Colonies—II 
(Pennsylvania) 

Child Life in the Colonies—— 
III (Virginia) 

Child’s Garden of Verses 
Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants) 
Little Wood Friends 

Nature Myths 

Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 

Picture Study Stories for Lit- 
tle Children 

Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
I—Primary 

Reynard the Fox 

Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 

Story of Columbus 

Story of Longfellow 

Story of Robinson Crusoe 
Story of Wool 

Story of the Boston Tea Party 
Story of the Christ Child 
Story of the Mayflower 
Story of the Pilgrims 
Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
Wings and Stings 


Third Grade Group 


Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part I. Story of Tea 
and the Teacup 

Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part II. Story of 
Sugar, Coffee and Salt. 


NOTE 
Other Ways of Raising Money 





138 


Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part III. Story of 
Rice, Currants and Honey 
Children of the Northland 
Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
Children of the South Lands— 
II (Africa, Mawaii, The Phil- 
ippines) 

Famous Artists—I—-Landseer 
and Bonheur 

Famous Early Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn) 
Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow—(Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
Goody Two Shoes 

Greek Myths 


3 Indian Children Tales 


172 
248 
15 
77 
82 
84 
91 
132 
178 


83 
76 
179 
181 


Legends of the Rhineland 
Little Plant People of the 
Waterways 

Louise on the Rhine and in 
Her New Home 

Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 
Selections from Hiawatha (for 
3rd, 4th and 5th Grades) 
Story of Flax 

Story of Glass 

pe dl of Washington 

Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys) 

Stories of the Revolution—II 
(Around Philadelphia) 

Stories of the Revolution—III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 

The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 


Fourth Grade Group 


Alice’s First Adventures 
Wonderland 

Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland 

A Little New England Viking 
American Inventors—I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton) 

American Inventors—II 
(Morse and Edison) 

American Naval Heroes 
(Jones, Perry, Farragut) 
Conquests of Little Plant 
People 

Eyes and No Eyes and The 
Three Giants 

Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 
and Murillo 

Labu the Little Lake Dweller 
Makers of European History 
Story of Coal 

Story of Cotton 

Story of Daniel Boone 

Story of David Crockett 
Story of Eugene Field 

Story of Franklin 

—_, of Lexington and Bun- 
ker Hill 

Story of Printing 

Story of Wheat 
Story of the Fla; 
Stories of the 


in 


tars 


Tara of the Tents 
Tolmi of the Treetops 
Water Babies (Abridged) 


Fifth Grade Grovo 


Animal Life in the Sea 
Dog of Flanders 

} Explorations of the Northwest 
Famous Artists—III—-Millet 
Four Little Discoverers 
Panama 
Heroes from King Arthur 
History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, the 
Blue and the Gray, etc.) 
Jackanapes 
King of the Golden River 
Little Daffydowndilly 
Other Stories 
Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 

4 Poems Worth Knowing—-Book 
II—Intermediate 
Story of Aladdin and of Ali 


Baba 
Story of DeSoto 
Story of Florence Nightingale 
Story of Joan of Arc 
Story of Peter Cooper 
of Robert Louis Steven- 


Story 
son 
Story of Silk 
Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
Story of Sugar 
Story of the Norsemen 
The Child of Urbino 
9 The Golden Touch 
} What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa) 


Sixth Grade Group 


Builders of the World 

Four Great Musicians 

Four More Great Musicians 
Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.) 

Creat European Cities—I 
(London and Paris) 

5 Great European CitieS/—II 
(Rome and Berlin) 
Great European Cities——III 
(St. Petersburg and Constan- 
tinople) 

Heroes of Asgard—Selections 
Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
Life in Colonial Days 

Making of the World 

Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince) 

Stories from Robin Hood 
Stories of Courage 

Stories of Time 

Story of Mexico 

Story of Napoleon 

Story of Steam 

5 Story of the First Crusade 
The Golden Fleece 

} The Minotaur 
The Miraculous Pitcher 
The Nurnberg Stove 
The Snow Image 
Three Golden Apples 


Seventh Grade Group 
A Tale of the White Hills and 


in 


und 








Other Stories 


number of buttons have been sold. The selling of the buttons is so easy and a substantial amou 


board will make up the deficienc 
contribute substantial amounts. 
“Fifty Ways of Raising Money 


money, as outlined in this book, have all been tried and 
these plans if a sufficient amount is not obtained by the sale of the buttons. 


Yo 


this way that this should be the first step, every possible avenue being 
of this effort, sufficient money is not obtained, then other steps should promptly be taken, In man 
r in others certain individuals, having a special interest in the sc 
ur pupils will also be found willing and anxious to help in every way. 


9% This is the title of a little book which we will send to any teacher mak- 


ing application for the Library Buttons. 
found successful, and the teacher may resort to one or more ol 


canvassed for their sale. 


119 Bryant’s Thanatopsis, and 
Other Poems 
14 Evangeline 
160 Heroes of the Revolution 
2 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes — 
Fart I. The Story of Perseus 
Kingsley’s Greek Heroes— 
Fart Il. The Story of The- 
seus 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
Lewis and Clark Expedition 
Man Without a Country, The 
Foems Worth Knowing—III 
—Grammar 
Rab cond His Friends 
Rip Van Winkle 
5 Snowbound 
Stories of Heroism 
Story of Belgiu:a 
Story of Jean Valjean 
Story of Little Nell 
5 Story of Panama and the 
Canal 
86 Story of Slavery 
Story of William Tell 
Ten Selections from Longfel- 
low—(Paul Revere’s Ride, 
The Skeleton in Armor, and 
other poems) 
Tennyson’s Poems—Selected 
The Chinese and Their Coun- 


try 
22 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
246 What I Saw in Japan 


Eighth Grade Group 


Battle of Waterloo 

Bunker Hill Address—Selec- 

tions from Adams and Jeffer- 

son Oration 

Cotter’s Saturday Night 

Courtship of Miles Standish 

Enoch Arden 

Gold Bug, The 

Gray’s Elegy 

Poems 

Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
Part 

Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 

—Part II 

Tales 


and Other 


} Lamb’s from Shakes- 
peare 
i} Poems Worth Knowing——Book 
IV—-Advanced 
} Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
Canto I 
Selections 
Book 
Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 
Speeches of Lincolu—-Selected 
Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennyson 
Story of Language 
Story of the Aeneid 
densed) 
Story of the Iliad (Condensed) 
The Deserted Village 
The Great Stone Face, 
from the Town Pump 
The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman) 
Vision of Sir Launfal 
Washington’s Farewell 
dress and Other Papers 


from the Sketch 


(Con- 


Rill 


58 Ad- 


When making your own selection of titles for such library set or sets as you wish, you are 
* privileged to choose any titles above listed, Please designate titles desired by number. 


‘‘Where there’s a will, there’s a way”’. Any ambitious teacher desirous 
of securing a given number of these books ¢ 


The full 200 books can easily be obtained for the school in any small village 
such amount as may be required after the 


“an do so regardless of the 
by the school availing 
largest possible 
nt can so quickly be raised in 
If, however, as a result 

instances the school 
Rool, will be willing to 


The various plans for raising 








This is a repro- 
duction of the Li- 
brary Button, The 
letters are white 
ona background of 
light blue giving it 
avery neat and at- 
tractive appear- 


ance. 








ce Fill out, sign and 
mail Coupon today to 
most convenient address 





Our school is a § 


(Please Indicate Kind) 


wees Principal, .. 


tributary to the school, 
believe we should be able to sell in our [ 
information as you may be able to supply, as to other means of obtaining money 
cure these library books. I agree to personally direct the work and Co-o} 
possible number of these books for our school. 


Nae aisacssdsvesiescce 


St. or R. R. No.... 


SO Room Graded 
| Benen ee Room Rural 


Lf hl e 
aia Teacher in ryral school 
(Please indicate position by placing @ check In one of the three #prves above) 
or room, ifin graded schoo], and am desirous of procuring a8 Inany as } 
Library Books. There are in my school or room...... pupils and about,.... 
Please send such number of Library Buttons as, fre } 
community, together with cards to aid in selling them, also 
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To Get Buttons Fill Out and Mail This Coupon 


' and I occupy position as 


Teacher in......... grade 
(Grade) 
wossible of the Instructor School 
families in the community 
as, from your experience, you 
such 
with which to pro 
erate in securing the largest 
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46 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


re NIERHAPS one of the greatest 
ca, 

a “ in the language exer- 
aay is to discover or oe 
about situations in which the 
/ demand for expression is 
natural and valid to the child. In much of 
the language work the pupil talks because 
some one asks him to do so; and not. because 
of the natural impulse which sets boys and 
girls to talking when outside of the school- 
room. The atmosphere of a recitation, in 
which the pupil is on guard in what he says, 
is too common. Even the story telling is 
often only the repetition of something which 
the child knows that every one in the class 
has heard, and which he is telling for no 
other reason than to show what he 
remembers. 

It seems then that we must make 
more thoughtful effort to keep the 
work of the language period from 
being ‘‘artificial’’ to the children. 
The attention must be upon matters 
of genuine interest and value, so 
that the talking will spring naturally 
from impulses within the pupils 
themselves. Then we may expect 
that our corrective work done will 
become a part of the real language 
experience, and be more effective in 
all practice. Possibly an account 
of a series of lessons prepared with 
this end in view, and given to a 
class in the first grade, may make 
the point more clear. 

The subject matter of these les- 
sons was related to ‘‘Learning to 
Tell Time,’’ and dealt with the 
various ways that have been used 
in past ages for measuring or tell- 
ing time. The work consisted of 
the discussion of experiences, 
stories, observation lessons, the 
making of illustrative models, and 
the learning of poems and songs 
related to different. phases of the 
subject. In all the exercises the 
talking was free and vigorous, the 





Learning to Tell Time an Aid in Language Teaching 


BY SARAH E. GRISWOLD, Chicago Norm cl College 


THE FIRST OF TWO ARTICLES 


children asking many questions about points 
that particularly interested them. [Errors 
in English were tactfully corrected by the 
teacher, and good expressions substituted for 
undesirable ones that were used. The les- 
sons occupied most of the language periods 
through the month of January and a part of 
February. 

A new calendar for the year 1915 was the 
starting point for the lessons on ‘‘Time.’’ 
The children talked about beginning to count 
the days of the new year, and told what they 
knew about New Year’s customs and wishes. 
A few pictures illustrating the Old and New 
Year were shown. Thesong, ‘‘Oh, I am the 


little New Year, oh, ho!’’ (from ‘‘Songs for 
Little Children’’ by Walker and Jenks) was 





December 1915 





learned, and the monthly calendar was kept 
on the blackboard. Some of the children 
knew the names of the months in the year, 
and the rest learned them. 

In talking about the months, and recalling 
conditions remembered in the different sea- 
sons, the length of a day in the winter was 
compared with that of one in summer. The 
children told about the difference in the length 
of time they could play out of doors before 
and after school; about the hour lights were 
needed in their homes; about getting up be- 
fore daylight in the morning; about fathers 
who had to go to or come from work when it 
was dark ; and similar individual experiences. 
The first stanza of Stevenson’s poem ‘‘Bed 
in Summer’’ was much enjoyed. The length 
of the day, as determined by the 
rising and setting of the sun, was 
talked about, and the poem ‘‘“The 


Sun’s_ Travels,’’ by Stevenson, 
proved very suggestive. The first 
stanza was memorized. The chil- 


dren were told about the age when 
people had no clocks, and could 
only tell how much of the day was 
gone by the position of the sun in 
the sky. Their own observations 
on this point were reported, and 
the song ‘“‘The Sun’’ (from Eleanor 
Smith’s Songs for Children, Part 2) 
was learned. 

The attention of the class was 
next directed to observing the 
length and direction of shadows 
of objects, especially at morning, 
noon and night. The observations 
of the children included experi- 
ences with their own shadows. The 
class learned the poem ‘My 
Shadow,’’ by Robert Louis Steven- 
son. Then the children were told 
about the age when people watched 
shadows and found a way to 
measure the time of day by changes 
in those shadows. .- 

This led to the making of a simple 
sun-dial, or ‘‘shadow-clock.’’ As 

(Continued on page 85) 
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After the Christinas dinner they all marched 
through the long hall. The doors were opened, 
and there stood the big tree and the little tree, 
loaded down with presents. 

Back of Raymond’s tree the little boy caught 
a glimpse of something white. <A little girl— 
Dorothy —danced out! ‘Oh, Raymond,” she 
cried, ‘“‘I am your Christmas present! Daddy 
got a later train, and hired an automobile, and 
we've just got here. We tiptoed in at the side 
door and hid to surprise you. And, oh, see all 
your other presents !”’ 

Raymond was so happy that he wanted to 
vive everything to Dorothy, although her aunts 
brought in many presents for her. What did 
they have? Just look at the picture and you 
cansee. ‘‘And Dorothy,” said Raymond, ‘‘this 


is areally truly Christmas tree because I found 
it in the forest. And you’re my nicest present 
because I wanted you to play with.” 
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What the Tree Brought Raymond 
By Lyle Ward Sanderson 
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Photo, by Mary HH, Northend 


Raymond and Dorothy 




















This page when folded forms a booklet which may be given to children for a sight reading lesson. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


December 19 15 


The Story of the Christmas Stocking 


With Illustrations That May Serve as Patterns for Christmas Cards and Folders 


Story by DONAHEY. Designs by BESS BRUCE CLEA VELAND 





EARS and years azo stockings 
were not hung on Christmas Eve 
as we hang them now. No one 
ever heard of such a thing as hang- 
ing up a stocking for Christmas 
gifts. And if the children had 
thought of such a thing they would 
have said, ‘‘What a foolish idea! 
A stocking wouldn’t hold half the 
things we want.’’ So the children 
throughout the world placed crocks, big brass 
basins and copper kettles on the hearth on 
Christmas Eve, and left notes in them telling 
Santa to fill them to the brim. Each year 
the children left larger vessels to be filled, 
until they became so greedy they arranged 
great baskets and even barrels for their 
gifts. 

Up in the great white North Santa’s 
reindeer no longer pranced and pawed, im- 
patient to be off on Christmas Eve, as they 
once had done. They hung their heads and 
a tired look came into their big brown eyes, 
for they remembered how heavy the loads 
had grown and how many more trips they 
were forced to make, year by year. 

Saint Nicholas no longer rested now 
through the summer months, as he once had 
done, but labored every day throughout the 
year, and often he built toys late into the 
night, for a great many gifts had to be made 
to fill the baskets that the greedy children 
left. The twinkle left his merry eyes, and 
he no longer sang about his work, for 
he was sad and thought of the time 
that would come when he could no 
longer build enough presents to go 
around. 








Late one December day Saint Nich- 
olas stepped from his workshop into 
the deep snow. Facing the south, he 
stretched out his tired arms and call- 
ed: ‘‘Hear, O hear, children of the 
earth, my loved ones. Can you not 
see you are becoming selfish and that 
your greedy demands are too great a 
task, even for Saint Nicholas, King 
of the Christmas Spirit? Can’t you 
see, my children, that you are killing 
the spirit of Christmas ?’’ 


His chin sank upon his chest and tears 
glistened in his kindly eyes. A soft white 
snowflake fluttered down and nestled against 
his cheek, and a tiny voice whispered in his 

ar: ‘‘Santa, I will help you.’’ 

‘‘Who are you?’’ asked Saint Nicholas. 

‘‘IT am a snow fairy,’’ answered the tiny 
voice. ‘‘As my sisters and I have danced 
about the air, we have often clung to win- 
dow-panes and peered into the homes of 
children, and we have seen how the great 
baskets have been left for you to fill. We 
have seen, too, as we swirled about your 
sleigh on Christmas Eve, the great loads you 
have always carried and how tired you have 
looked. ’’ 

‘‘What, oh, what, 
Santa. 

‘Just go about your work as usual,’’ 
answered the fairy. ‘‘I and all my sisters 
will help you. ’’ 

“Oh, thank you, thank you,’’ cried Saint 
Nicholas. And the fairy floated out among 
the other snowflakes and danced away. 


shall I do?’’ asked 


As the children went about, the snowflakes 
whirled around them, and it seemed as if 
they heard the chanting of tiny voices, and 
as the snowflakes nestled against their ears 
they heard: ‘‘Just a stocking—hang a stock- 
ing up on Christmas Eve.’’ 

Day by day, at play or at work, children 
sang the song, and at night they dreamed 
about it, for it was in their hearts. The 
song was passed from mouth to mouth, until 
the children in the lands where the snow 
never flies heard it and sang it too. 

‘Just a stocking—just a stocking,’’ rang 
through the hearts of the children on Christ- 
mas Eve. And in place of leaving the great 
vessels as they once had done, they hung up 
their stockings. 

Some children were too selfish to hear the 
song of the snowflakes and left the great 
baskets as they always had done. But when 


they saw the great joy the unselfish children 
had in their gifts, and how contented and 
happy they were, these selfish ones were 
ashamed, and they, too, began to hang up 





only their stockings when Christmas Eye 
came round. 

When Saint Nicholas found stockings jp 
place of the great baskets and barrels, the 
twinkle came again into his laughing eyes, 








his cheeks grew red, and he sang as he 
drove through the merry sea of snowflakes. 
The reindeer no longer hung their heads; 
their eyes were bright, and they tugged at 
their harness, eager to be off. 

With just stockings to fill, Saint Nicholas 
had. time to rest, and he grew strong 
and well, and the spirit of Christmas 
lived, so this is why nowadays we 
hang up our stockings on Christmas 
Eve. 





Teach— 

Christmas makes us happy because 
it gives us the chance to make others 
happy. 

We should give gifts that bring hap- 
piness. Something that has cost lov- 
ing careful thought and work, evenif 
it cost only a little money. 

Always remember to thank every 
one who has given you a gift. The 
first grade child can write, ‘‘I thank 
you.’’—A Course in Citizenship. 
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‘Baskets Made from Native Materials 


A Pupil at the Little Red Schoolhouse Describes in Letters to Her Chum Some Fascinating Hand Work 


BY MARTHA FELLER 





My dear Louise : 

This month we decided to rs 
make some baskets for the . 
Christmas table to contain nuts 
and candies. By using pine 
needles we found we could in- 
troduce the green color note that 
would help the general color 
scheme. Miss Bruce brought a 
basket made of sweet-grass for 
us to see. We decided that we 
would rather make smaller bas- 
kets for individual use, that 
could be taken away later as 
souvenirs. The  sweet-grass 








basket was made 
*. splints, but we preferred 
- using’ the coil method, 
starting as we did with 
our corn husk mats in the 
first lesson. We sewed 
the needles with red cord, 
which gave the color note 
we needed. 

One girl in our class 
wrote to her cousin in 
South Carolina asking her 
for some of the lone pine 
needles that near 
her home. 


over 
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Three Graceful Baskets Made from Pine Needles 














Miss Bruce’s Sweet-Grass Basket 


we used them to make handles on our baskets, 
because they were so long that they did not 
have to be pieced. 

I am sure you will want to go pine needle 
hunting at once, for you have never 
lovelier baskets than these. Get the longest 
varieties that you can find, and choose the 
older needles, those away from the tips of 
the branches. 


seen 


Why don’t you try to get some made for 
your booth at the Christmas fair? levers 
one who sees them will want to buy one. 


Be sure to write and tell me of your success 
Your churn, 


elizabeth, 


Making a Christmas Calendar 


Sa FRIDAY, Saturday and 
Sunday before the first Mon- 
day in December, 1914, had 
been stormy, with consider- 
able snowfall. The stamping: 
of feet and shaking’ of coats 
hailed the coming of the children on Monday 
morning’, 

Snow was the topic for conversation that 
morning, ‘“The First Snowfall’? was our 
reading lesson. From the ‘‘covering of the 
little mound in the churchyard’’ our lesson 
led to the wonderful good of this blanket of 
snow which Nature provides for the protec- 
lion of vegetation. 

‘Suppose we make a note every day 
this month that Nature keeps her blanket 
apres ud over the fields ?’’ 

“Why can’t we draw a snowflake on our 
calendar for every day the fields are covered 
With snow ?”? 

“A good idea, Willie; we will do so.’ 

So through the first fifteen days of the 
month we had a snowlflake every day, then a 
thaw and a rain left our fields bare until De- 
cember twentieth. How eagerly the children 
Watched for the appearance of snow again! 

December always spells Christmas to chil- 
dren, My principal aim for the month’s 
Work Was to arouse 2 proper Christmas spirit. 
Our morning: lessons were from the life of 





BY MRS. JOHN R. 


Christ. 
the Christmas cheer, 





TIMMONS 





Our cnlendar was decorated to reflect 
A border of holly 


sur 
s 


rounded the hoard, and Santa occupied 
in the middle of the cenlendar, 
Aside from our lanvuage lessons on Snow, 


| aa 


suchas its uses, the occupations of the people 
in countries where there is much snow, the 
the people in these countries, what 
crops are cultivated, the mode of dressing 
and livine, ete., we studied the manner of 
celebrating Christ’s natal day in other lands. 
We spent a Christmas with our little Pilgrim 
friends of November. We had 
Love, Devotion, Duty, Forgiveness. 

We learned of the great artists who painted 
pictures of the Christ Child and the Madonna. 
We had studied the ‘‘Sistine Madonna, ’’ and 
the mother of one of our little girls invited 
us to her home to see a fine copy of this pic- 
ture. Uponour return to the schoolroom the 
children were each given a small print of the 
picture, which was pasted near the top of a 
paper six by four inches. Beneath the pic- 
ture they wrote something about the picture 
and its great artist. These were fastened to 
the calendar, and with some other 
and pictures our calendar was completed. 

The day Christmas we hune the 
calendar in its proper place, and as the ehil- 
dren said vood-night | 
Idid, that the lessons learned in making the 
calendar would help them better 
their vacation and the happy Christmas 
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SANTA CLAUS POSTER 
lor a background use soft gray wall-paper 
thirty-six by fifteeninches. Santa is dressed 
in red with white fur trimming. His boots 
are gray with gold buckles. Color the toys 
as labeled. Outline heavily and mount as 
chown in the illustration. 
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Christmas Stories About Little Friends Far Away 


How Gretel and Ole Kept Christmas 
66° TIE on your warm shoes, children,’’ 
called their father, ‘‘and we’ll go for 
the tree.’’ 

Such ahurry and a scurry as the big warm 
shoes were tied on, and the children rushed 
out to join their father! Then Gretel and 
Ole rode away to help cut down and drag 
home the tree; for tomorrow would be ‘‘ Yule- 
peace,’’ as the Norwegians call Christmas. 
Mamma did not go, for she still had some 
cooking’ to do, as many visitors would come 
on the next day, because that is the great call- 
ing day in Norway. 

The tree was dragged home and prettily 
decorated with chains and flags, little baskets 
and boxes of ‘‘voodies,’’? gilded apples and 
walnuts, all of which the children had made 
themselves. The people in Norway prepare 
for Christmas weeks beforehand. 

‘Then Mamma said, ‘* You may help me 
make the meal-cake for Kristine tonight, 
Gretel.”’ 

Little Gretel was delighted to think that 
she was old enough this yeur to help make 
the cake for dear Kristine, who brings the 
vifts the night before Christmas. 

When the cake wus done Gretel went out 
to help her brother feed the pets. For cats 
and dogs and cows and horses, too, in Norway 
are remembered by having: the best dinner 
their owners can ailord, the night before 
Christmas. Then she watched Ole climb up 
the tall pole in the yard and tie a sheaf of 
wheat on the very top, for the birds’ dinner. 

It was dark by the time Kristine’s little 
helpers had finished their work. So Ole set 
the meal-cake out in the snow for Kristine to 
eat when he came to brine the gifts that 
night, on his long, cold ride. Then Gretel 
lighted a candle and set it in the window to 
burn all night, to light Kristine and show 
him that he was expected. 

Then Mamma set the shoes of all the family 
in a row, to show that during the next 
year all the family would live in peace and 
harmony. The courts are closed, and all 
quarrels stopped, and even naughty little 
children ‘‘make up’’ at the Yule-peace. 

It was five o’clock now, and that is the hour 
in Norway for the Christmas tree, on Christ- 
mas Eve. After the presents had been given 
out the children danced around the tree, and 
then the rest of the evening was spent in 
singing and telling stories. The tree would 
be kept till New Year’s Day, and then friends 
who came would receive their gifts. 

Gretel and Ole kept awake a long, long 
time, but they couldn’t get a single glimpse 
of Kristine! 

Gretel woke up very early the next morn- 
ing, and so she sang a little hymn. The first 
one who wakes on Christmas morning always 
sings a hymn, instead of calling out ‘‘ Merry 
Christmas.’’ Sucha busy, happy day as that 
was! For in Gretel’s country a table is set, 
and all who come are expected to eat. The 
day is devoted to calls. And so, with frolic 
and games, and visiting, and feasting on 


- on all sorts of good things. 


BY JEAN HALIFAX 


the good things that Mamma had been days 
in baking, Gretel and Ole had the merriest, 
happiest day of the year. 


A Two-Week Christmas 


“orm VERY sorry for poor little American 
girls who only have Christmas for one 
day,’’ sighed Marfa. ‘‘I’mso glad that I live 
in Russia and can have two whole weeks!’’ 

Marfa enjoyed the gay streets brilliantly 
lighted for fourteen days, and the merry 
feasting, day after day. Her mother let her 
give something to all who came to the door to 
ask. For in Russia, the poor come every day 
during this Christmas season to the doors of 
the rich to receive their gifts. And Marfa 
had gone out to her cousin Petrovna’s in the 
country, and had a most delightful time. 
Ivan, her brother, drove her out in a new 
sleigh. In the rural districts the table is kept 
spread all the time for the visitors, who are 
expected to eat something during these weeks, 
us they drop in. If you do not take some- 
thing you will take away the Yule joy, it is 
believed. So of course Marfa and Ivan feasted 
Yule is a giving 
and feasting time here, you see. 

No hard work is done during this season. 
Children and grown people have good times. 
Marfa and Ivan and their little friends had 
jolly toboggan slides, long, fast rides in the 
queer sleigh over the hard, white snow, and 
pleasant visits from one house to another. 
Father Christmas, as they call Santa Claus, 
brought them beautiful gifts for the Christ- 
mas tree. For every family in Russia, no 
matter how |poor they may be, will have at 
least a tree, though they may have no money 
for gifts. 

‘*How the wind blows!’’ said little Olga, 
on Christmas Eve, as she heard the cold 
winds howling. 

‘‘That isn’t the wind, dear,’’ said Marfa. 
‘Other nights it is, but on Christmas Eve it’s 
Baboushka.’’ 

‘‘Who’s Bab—’”’ Olga stopped, for that was 
too hard a word for a little three-year-old. 

‘‘Why, don’t you know about her, darling? 
I’ve known about her ever since I was three. 
So I’ll tell you the story: 

‘‘Once upon a time, ever and ever so long 
ago, there lived a woman named Baboushka. 
The story says: 

‘**'l'was long ago Baboushka saw a sight 
On Christmas Eve; 
A train of people dressed in purest white— 
She knew them not. 
Three kings wore crowns and on white camels rode, 


‘heir fur capes white with snow, a heavy load— 
On Christmas Eve. 


‘« «ell us,’ the servants said, ‘which road to take 
To Bethlehem.’ 
Baboushka said, ‘1 am not half awake, 
So cold am I.’ 
The Kings said: ‘ ’Tis a star we follow, in the skies, 
For it will lead us where the Christ-Child lies— 
So said our dream.’ 


“‘They begged her to go with them, but 
Baboushka wouldn’t. She went to sleep. 
But in the morning when she awoke, she felt 
sorry, and she heard a child’s voice call her, 


so she set off to hunt for the child, in manger 

or cradle, or wherever he was— 

‘‘Baboushka seeks through all these thousand years 
That little child; 

With heavy heart, with sighing and with tears, 
Goes everywhere. 

To ease her pain she finds the very poor, 

Her toys and gifts she carries to their door, 
Glad then, not wild. 


“*So you see, darling, when you hear that 
sound tonight you hear her hunting. 
“‘Baboushka searches for a little child 

On Christmas Eve; 
Through Russian streets, through Russian snow-drifts 
wild, 
She hurries on.’’ 

‘‘And we give something to all the poor folks 

on Christmas, for we remember Baboushka,” 


Little Isabella’s First “Befana” 


ITTLE Isabella lives in Italy. It is warm 

sunshine all the year there; there is no 
snow, for there is no winter. So Santa 
Claus can’t go there with his reindeer. But 
Mother Goose comes riding on a swift broom. . 
stick steed, with gifts for every one after 
the children are sound asleep. 

Antonina was eleven years old, so of course 
the ‘‘good Befana,’’ as they call the Christ- 
mas Mother Goose, had brought her many 
presents. Carlo and Carlotta, the twins of 
nine, knew her, too. But little Isabella was 
only five, and she had never watched for 
Befana before. So she was delighted when 
the others let her watch with them at the 
window, at dusk. 

The children watched a long, long time, 
until it was past their bedtime, indeed; but 
no Befana came in sight on her broomstick, 
flying over the roofs. For Befana is as hard 
to catch as Santa Claus. 

It was not on Christmas Eve that they 
watched, but January the sixth, for in Italy, 
the time for giving presents is twelve days 
after Christmas. 

The next morning they found that Befana 
must have come while they were asleep. For 
after the children had said their ‘‘pieces” 
and sung the songs which they had been 
learning for weeks for this day, they were 
led away to an urn, and found their gifts. 
For Italy has a Christmas urn instead of 
Christmas stockings. 

These are the verses Carlotta said, and 
which she taught Isabella for the next year: 


’Tis when the year is six days old, 
We give our gifts to all; 

For then the wise men came from far 
And found within the stall 

The Christ-Child in his Mother’s arms, 
A child most wondrous sweet, 

And laid their incense, myrrh, and gold— 
Gifts at the baby’s feet. 


So Christmas Day, when Christ was born, 
We burn our Christmas fire, 
To let its heat, like our warm love, 
Rise ever high and higher. 
And so this day we celebrate 
All other days above, 
And on the day the Wise Men gave, 
We give our gifts of love. 
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_ Merrie Christmas in England 


A Pageart in Four Acts 


Arranged by LEWIS S. MILLS and Presented Under His Direction Many Times in City and Country Schools 


N ENGLAND, in the days of long ago, much was 
| made of Christmas, the gayety and feasting lasting 

for twelve days and nights. All took part on the 
best of terms, both young and old, rich and poor. 
In this pageant some of the English customs, poetry 
and songs are introduced. While Santa Claus is very 
familiar to the children of America, Old Father Christ- 
mas and his attendants will be new. Some of the 
songs may be new, but they represent the Christinas 
jdeas of England in the old da:;s. The Christmas cus- 
toms as given in these four scenes are still enacted in 
many parts of Jingland, and the songs sung. The 
Feast of the Boar’s Head is the oldest of the customs 
here given, and is now less cu.nmon than the others. 

A teacher may give any one of the scenes, or two, 
or all four, according to the size of her school and her 
wishes in the matter. Kach scene affords opportunity 
for additional features which may be added at her dis- 
cretion. 

It is not necessary to use much additional time for 
learning the songs and recitations, as they may be 
taken as part of the music and English work beginning 
soon after Thanksgiving. Some study may be made 
of Christmas in England, both long ago and at the 
present time. ‘I'he *‘Book of Christmas’ with intro- 
duction by Hamilton W. Mabie (price $1.25) affords 
good references for this special work. Some of the 
selections in the ‘‘Sketch Book’’ by Irving, also 
“Marmion,’’ Introduction to Canto VI (Scott), add 
much that is of interest in connection with Christmas 
in England. There are several other old English car- 
ols which are not mentioned in this pageant. It is 
well to have the older pupils copy these carols into a 
note-book for future reference and use. 


Outside of the mummers, little is needed in the way 
of costume other than what is common to America. The 
following are characteristic of the dress of English 
children and may be used in connection with these 
scenes: The boys wear dark suits with Buster Brown 
collars, or wear sailor blouses. The girls wear pina- 
fores. These are usually for girls under ten years of 
age. Pinafores are made in the same way as sack 
aprons with ruffles around the armholes and usually 
around the neck. Some are made of dark material 
with sleeves, and cover the dresses. Usually those 
worn in school are white. The hair is plainly combed 
and tied with narrow ribbons. Gir!s over ten years of 
age wear aprons similar to those worn by nurses. 

ScENE I—The Christmas Tree and Santa Claus. 

This is for Grades I and II but may be used in high- 
er grades. 

The idea of the Christmas tree did not reach Eng- 
land until the days of Queen Victoria, hence it is a 
comparatively new custom. With the Christmas tree 
came Santa Claus. This custom varies little from 
ours. 


ScENE II—The Yule Log. 

For Grades III, 1V, and V. May be used in higher 
grades as well if desired. 

The idea of the Yule log comes from Norway and 
Sweden, and is one of the oldest English Christmas 
customs. In the distant days of old a huge bonfire was 
kindled at the feast of Yule during the winter sol- 
stice in honor of the god Thor. After a time, as the 
Christian religion became known among these peoples, 
this custom became connected with Christmas. Now 
in place of the bonfire out-of-doors, as large a block of 
wood or Icg as the fireplace will hold is cut in the 
woods one winter and carefully guarded until the next 
winter. Iarly on Christmas Eve and before dark, the 
family go wut for the great Yule log. Generally it is 
dragged by; hand to the hearth in the banquet hall. 
There are much cheering and singing, and men take off 
their hats as it passes. The Yule log is lighted by a 
fragment left over from last year’s Yule log. The 
person lighting the log must have clean hands and is 
considered greatly honored. Its blaze is to crackle a 
welcome to all who come, and to burn out old wrongs 
and sorrows. 

Beside the Yule log there is the Yule candle—often 
two of them. These candles are of gigantic size and 
are placed on the banquet table. They are kept burn- 
ing during the supper hour for the twelve nights of 
the Christmas festival. 

Sports of many kinds begin when the Yule log is 
lighted on Christmas Eve. Children sit up before the 

ule log and watch it burn until midnight. 


SCENE III—The Mummers. 
For Grades VI, VII and VIII, or older pupils. 
_In the old days in England a group of people, some- 
times masked or disguised and sometimes not, went 
from house to house on Christmas Eve singing Christ- 
mas carols. These groups of people were called mum- 
mers, After the songs were sung outside, they knock- 
ed for admittance, and when admitted gave a special 
Performance, a little drama called ‘‘St. George and the 
gon.’’ The details were varied and additions were 
= at the convenience of the actors. On arriving 
al a residence they would gather outside the door and 
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sing the earol ‘‘ In Excelsis Gloria,’’ or some other old 
English Christmas song. Father Christmas woul 
then knock at the door and claim the pleasure of en- 
tering in the name of St. George and his merry men. 
The characters are given in another place and arc 
quaint and interesting. ‘The mummers usually carrie: 
lanterns of quaint and unusual style. Several singers 
mey accompany the mummers. 

A full account of the rehearsal of the Mummers’ 
Play is found on page 789, Book of Days, Vol. II, by 
Chambers. 

The story of St. George and the Dragon is told in 
an old English ballad, in “Old ‘ime Tales’? by Kate I’. 
Oswell. (Price dO cents.) Uf this is read one will havea 
much clearer understanding of the Mummers’ Play. 

This custom and the drama of St. George and the 
Dragon is still continued in many parts of Kngland. 

SCENE IV—The Feast of the Boar’s Head. 

Kor Middle and Upper Grades. 

In England in the ‘‘brave days of old’’ open house 
was kept during the Christmas holidays. On Christ 
mas Day the chiefs and feudal lords gave the grand 
feast of the Boar’s Head to their friends and retainers. 

This feast was heralded tar and wide and was a 
long-talked of event both before and after. The chief 
and almost only dish at this feast was the Boar's 
Head served on a silver platter. 

In the illustration the bearing of the Boar’s Head to 
the Christmas table is illustrated. At the left are 
the waiters; the children around the table represent 
the English family about to be served. 

The feast of the Boar’s Head is now seldom ob 
served, but the feast of the Argus (peacock) and 
Geese followed, and is still continued, and this is be 
ing followed by the Christmas pie. 

In these four scenes, in a brief way, a few of the 
English customs are embodied, and may be made edu 
cational as well as entertaining. 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE AND SANTA 
CLAUS 


ACT 1 


ScENE: A large room trimmed with holly, ivy and 
Christmas greens; mistletoe with white berries may be 
hung in one or two places. Open fireplace (artificially 
made), pictures above it. Christmas tree in one cor- 
ner. This may be already trimmed and have most of 
the presents on it. 

Pupils of Grades | and II are outside of the room. 
Two pupils enter, a boy with a drum, anda girl. Girl 
recites: 


Now Christmas is come, 
Let us beat up the drum, 
And eall all our neighbors together; 
And when they appear, 
Let us make them such cheer 
As will keep out the wind and the weather. 


(Boy beats drum a few times, and the pupils of 


Grades | and Il come trooping in, few or many as the 


teacher desires. They may stand in groups or fall on 
their knees 


Santa Claus.’’ 


as shown in the picture, and sing ‘‘ Jolly 
Given on this page.) 











Children Singing “Jolly Santa Claus” 
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(While the last stanza is being sung a bell tinkles 
softly somewhere, andat the close Santa Claus comes 
from the fireplace with a pack of gifts, which he cither 
distributes or places by the tree, according us the 
teacher desires. After a minute or two he comes for- 
ward into the group and recites :) 

Presents T bringe 
On Christmas Ive. 
Carol and singe 
Before I leave, 
Christmas is here, 
And Christ is borne 
Sing without feare 
TH Christmas morne 


The eclildren sing “*While Shepherds Watched Phen 
locks by Night.’ In S*'Phe Golden Book of Favorite 
Somes.’ Price 15 cents. At the close of the song. 
Santa Claus calls out. ‘Merry Christmas to all 
and to all a good night,’ and returns to the fireplace. 
At. this point the teacher may add other songs ane 
recitations if desired. ) 


ACT I] THE YULE LOG 
SCENE: Same as before. The number of pupil 
may vary. The Christmas tree still stands in’ the 
corner. A’ table may be placed at one side of the 
room. A sled, a rope and a large piece of wood are 


necessary. Thechildren gather outside the room with 
the sled and Yule log, ready to come in as represented 
in the pieture. Just before they come in they ure 
heard singing the following song. 


Welcome, Yuletide 
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Welcome Vutetide, weleome Vuletide, 


shall sing. 
Welcome Vuletide, weleome Yuletide, 


tyr ene, 
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(Children enter, drawing the Yule log, and as thes 
enter, or just after entering, they repeat: ) 
“Come bring with noise, 
My merry, merry boys, 
The Christmas log to the firing, 
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Feast of the Boar’s Head 


While my good dame, she 
Bids you all be free 
And play to your heart’s desiring. 


“With the last year’s brand 
Light the new log, and 
for good success in his spending, 
On your psalteries play 
That sweet luck may 
Come while the log is attending. ’ 

(The log is placed in the fireplace with much eare and 
efVort. While this is being done music is played soft- 
ly. A yirl attempts to light the log with last year’s 
brand (a chip already lighted) as she repeats :) 

Kindle the Christmas brand, and then 
Tillsunset let it burne; 

Which quenched, then lay it up agen, 
TWH Christmas next returne, 

Part must be kept wherewith to tend 
The Christmas log next yeare; 

And where it ts safely kept the fiend 
Can do no misehiel there. 


She fails to light the log and the yroup repeats, or 

some member of the group, the followings: ) 
Wash your hands or else the fire 
Will not tend to your desire; 
Unwashed hands, ye maidens know, 
Dead the tire though ye blow. 

(The girl washes her hands and lights the fire with 
suceess. All seat themselves in chairs orion the floor 
before the fire. One girl dights a huge candle the 
Yule candle -and places iton the table. Some may 
be seated at the table. The company resolve them 
selves into an Mngdish family and its guests, some of 
the larger ones taking more important places at the 
table or before the fire, and the evening’s cntertain- 
ment begins. ‘There may be songs, solos, duets and 
recitations. Some of the little ones of Grades Land II 
of the previous scene may be present as children, and 














Bringing the Yule Log 


the story of the first Christmas told to them. — Then 
all join in singing the carol ‘It Came Upon the Mid- 
night Clear.’? Page 80, “The Golden Book of Fa- 
vorile Songs.’’ Price 15 cents. ) 

ACT TIT THE MUMMERS 
Old Father Christmas, with a crown 
Beside him a lit- 


CHARACTERS: 
of holly and a scepter of mistletoe. 
tle girl with a branch of mistletoe, 

Turkish Knight, with sword and shield) and turban, 

The gallant St. George, with sword and shield, 

The devouring Dragon, a boy dressed in black or 
red coat with long tail of large size. May be made of 
rope bound with cloth. Wears a mask. 

A Doctor, with a large box of pills to cure the 
wounded, 

The King of Hyypt, with crown and scepter. 

Princess Sabra, daughter of the King of Hyypt. 

Wouse servant for butler. 

SCENE: Same room as in Act Th Same group of 
people in’ the room spending Christmas lve before 
the blazingg Yule lox. ‘The Mummers appear just out- 
side the door, with lanterns, and sing **In lexcelsis 
Gloria, ’’ one of the oldest English earels, 


In Excelsis Gloria 
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When Christ was born of Mary free, 
In Bethehem, jn that fair citie, 
Angels sang there with mirth and glee, 
In Excelsis Gloria. 
Herdsmen beheld these angels bright, 
To them appearing with great light, 
Who said: ‘*God’s Son is born this night,” 
In Ixcelsis Gloria. 
This King is come to save mankind, 
As in seripture truth we find, 
Therefore this song have we in mind, 
In Excelsis Gloria. 
Then, Lord, for Thy great grace, 
Grant us the bliss to see Thy face, 
Where we may sing to Thy solace, 
In Excelsis Gloria. 
(Those inside listen to the song. At the close of the 
song a knock is heard.) 
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December 1915 


Father Christmas (outside) 


Open your doors and Jet me in, 
{ hope your favors I shall win. 
Whether I rise or whether [ fall, 
V’ll do my best to please you all. 


(The door is opened by the butler and Father Christ- 
mas enters. ) 


Father Christmas— 
Here come I, the dear old Father Christmas. VW cl- 
come or welcome not, ; 
[hope old Father Christmas will never be forgot. 


(Several members of the family crowd round. ) 
Make place here, gallant boys, 
And give us room to rhyme. 
We’re come to show activity 
Upon a Christmas time. 
Acting yeuth or acting age, , 
‘he like was never acted on this stage. 
If you don't believe what I say, 
Enter, King, and clear tho way. 
(Enter King of Egypt.) 
King—- 


Here I, the King of Egypt, boldly do appear, 
St. George! St. George! walk in and be my son and 


heir; 
Walk in, St. George, alone, and boldly act thy part, 
That all the people here may see thy wondrous art! 


(Enter St. George. ) 

St. George— 

Here am I, St. George, the valiant man, 

With naked sword and shield in hand, 

I'll fight the dragon and bring him to slaughter, 

And for this win the King of Egypt’s daughter. 

What beast or mortal will dare to stand 

Before me with my sword in hand? 

I’ll pierce him through, he shall not fly; 

I’ll cut him down, or else I’ll die. 

‘Enter Princess Sabra and stands beside King of 
Egypt. Enter several singers and take places with 
the family. Enter Turkish Knight— 


Turkish Knight— 


Here come I, a Turkish Knight 

In Turkish land I learned to fight. 

I’ll tight St. George with courage bold, 

And if his blood’s hot will make it cold. 
St. George— 


If thou art a Turkish Knight, 
Draw out thy sword and let us fight. 


(A fight follows. The Turk falls and St. George is 
struck with remorse. ) 
St. George— 
Ladies and gentlemen, 
You’ve seen what I’ve done, 
I’ve cut this Turk down 
Like the evening sun; 
Is there any doctor that can be found 
To cure this knight of his deadly wound? 


Enter Doctor with big box of pills. 
Doctor— 


Here come I, a doctor, 

A ten-pound doctor. 

I cure all sorts of diseases, 

Indeed, whatever you pleases. 

I carry a bottle of elicempane, 

And say, ‘‘Rise, dead man,’’ and he’ll fight again. 


(After touching the prostrate Turk, the latter leaps 


to his feet ready to fight again. St. George, however, 
tninks this a good chance to sound his praise. ) 


St. George— 


Here am I, St. George, with shining armor bright, 
Iam a famous champion, also a famous knight. 


(A chorus sings ‘‘God Rest You, Merry Gentlemen.”’ 


In“‘Ten Traditional Carols.’’ Price 6 cents. At close 


of song a roaring is heard out- 








side. Enter the Dragon on 
four feet and roaring. Sniffs 
at Father Christmas, King of 
Egypt and Princess Sabra; 
sees St. George, gets up on 
hind legs and makes for him. 
A hard fight follows and the 
Dragon is slain. ) 


St. George (taking Sabra’s 
hand)— 


I’ve fought the Dragon and 
brought him to slaughter, 

And for this won the King of 
Egypt’s daughter. 

Many a knight can I subdue 

And run fiery dragons through. 





(Chorus and actors sing 
‘‘Christmas Time is Come 
Again.’’ In‘‘The Golden Book 
of Favorite Songs.’’ Price 15 
cents. Dragon gets up to sing 
and drops down again at close 
of song.) 


Father Christmas 
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Father Christmas— 
Ladies and gentlemen, 
Our story is ended, 
Our money box is recommended; 
Five or six shillings will do us no harm, 
Silver, or copper, or gold, if you can. 


(Father Christmas presents a tin box into which 


money is dropped by each of the family.) 


Doctor (advancing)— 

Here come I, a Doctor, 

A ten-pound Doctor. 

I cure all sorts of diseases, 

Indeed, whatever you pleases. 

I earry a bottle of elicempane. 

And say, ‘‘Rise, Dragon,” and he’ll fight again. 


(The Doctor then touches the prestrate Dragon who 
All sing ‘*‘O little Town of Beth 
By Frank R. 
Also in many hymnals. At the 
close of this carol all bow, the Dragon last of all, and 


gets up slowly. 
lehem.’’ In ‘‘Assembly Song Book.’’ 
Rix. Price 50 cents. 


exit, the Mummers first, the Dragon following. ) 


ACT IV—THE FEAST OF THE BOAR’S HEAD 


SCENE: 
table through the center and chairs for all. 
decked with a sprig of holly. 


in and take places at the table. 


Christmas and St. George. 
sing ‘‘I saw Three Ships Come Sailing In.’ 


, 


The same room is used. It now has a long 
All are 
The procession, with 
Father Christmas and the little girl at the head, march 
Father Christmas at 
the head of the table, and family, St. George, Sabra 
and her father at his right, the Turk, the Doctor, and 
the Dragon at his left, the little girl between Father 
While es in i 
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It's a Long Way Round the Year 
Old English Tune 
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And cut me keen on the moor; 
The heart of the stream was frozen still 
As | tapped at the miller’s door. 


I tossed him holly in hall and cot, 
And bade him right good cheer, 

But stayed me not in any spot, 
For I'd traveled round the year, 

To bring the Christmas joy, my dears, 
To your eyes so bonny and true, 

And a mistletoe bough for you, my dears, 
A mistletoe bough for you. 


(At the close of Father Christmas’s song all clap 
hands in applause, and rise and repeat:) 
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The Ten-Pound Doctor Restoring the Dragon 


Traditional Carols.’’ Price 6 cents.”’ At 


Christmas. 
Father Christmas— 


So now is come our joyfulest feast; 
Let every man be jolly; 

Our room with ivy leaves is dressed, 
And every post with holly. 

Though some cbhurls at our mirth repine, 
Round your foreheads gai ands weave; 
Drown sorrow and no one may grieve, 

But let us all be merry. 


(Two waiters bring in between them a large platter. 
This is placed near the head of the table.) 
First Waiter— 
The boar’s head in hand bring I, 
’With garlands gay and rosemary ; 
I pray you all sing merrily. 
The boar’s head, I understand, 
Is the chief service in this land; 
Look whenever it be found. 


Second Waiter— 


Be glad both more and less, 

For this hath ordained our steward, 
To cheer you all this Christmas— 
The boar’s head and mustard. 


(Solo by Father Christmas, ‘‘It’s a Long Way 
Round the Year.’’) 


It’s a long way round the year, my dears, 
A long way round the year. 

I found the frost and the flame, my dears, 
I found the smile and tear. 

The wind blew high on the pine-topp’d hill, 


signal 
from Father Christmas all are seated, except Father 











Let no man come into this hall, 
Groom, page, nor yet marshall, 

But that some sport he bring withal! 
For now is the time of Christmas! 


If he say that he cannot sing, 

Some other sport, then, let him bring! 
That it may please at this feasting! 
For now is the time of Christmas! 







And if he say that he can naught do, 
Then for my love ask him no mo’! 
But to the stocks let him go! 

For now is the time of Christmas! 








(All are again seated and pretend to eat. From 
time to time Father Christmas calls on different ones 
for recitations or songs or Christmas stories. Witha 
final carol—perhaps ‘‘] Saw Three Ships Come Sailing 
In’’—the feast is ended. ‘lhe presents from the tree 
may now be distributed by Father Christmas and the 
little girl with him. ) 














AUTHOR’S NOTE: The photographs that illus 
trate the Pageant were taken of a production given in 
one of the poorer sections of New York City, hence 
there is little effort at costuming. One of the excel- 
lent points of this Pageant is that even the simplest 
representation will not be devoid of entertainment or 
instruction. 

The song books named in the Pageant may be ob 
tained of the F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
*‘Ten Traditional Carols’’ is priced at 6c, postpaid. 
**The Golden Books of Songs’’ is supplied at 15c. post 
paid, single copy; 2 copies for 25c. postpaid; $1.50 a 
dozen postpaid; or $1.20 a dozen not postpaid. 




































































































































































A Christmas Play Suited to All the 


The Strike in Santa Claus Land 
CHARACTERS 

Mr. Santa Claus 

Mrs. Santa Claus 

Dr. Curem Quickly 

Fairy Youngheart 

Litthe Girl 
Jack Frost 
Drowme (rood Cheer 
Brownie Help along 
hairy Kind-Thoughts 
airy Good-Will 
Spirit-of-Christmas-Joy 

COSTUMES 


Reyulation 


Sunta Claus’s 
Helpers 


Santa Claus: fur-trimmed 
suil. 

Mrs. Santa Claus: 
and cap. 

Dr. Curem Quickly: 
cane and medicine bag. 


Tall hat; carries 


Jack Frost: 
high boots; carries basket of snowballs. 


Fairies: White with tinsel decora- 
tions. 
Brownies: Sweaters and stocking 


(Brownies and Fairies may wear 
in gilt.) 


Caps. 
badge with letters S. C. IL. 
PART J 

ScENE—A room in Santa Claus’s home 
decorated for Christmas — festivities. 
Near the front and a little to one side is 
a rather long, low table. ‘lwo or three 
chairs. Santa Claus is discovered. sit 
ting alone. Ile holds a letter which he 
has just been reading. Inter Mrs. Santa 
Claus. 


Mrs. Santa Claus -Why, Santa, what 
ever does this mean? ivery one in the 
place as busy as canbe, and here you sit 
doing nothing with Christmas only one 
week off! Hlow do you suppose the chil 
dren can have a merry Christmas if you 
sit idle? 

Santa Claus 
care, 

Mrs. Santa Claus 
Santa, whatever is the matter? 
sick? 

Mr. Santa Claus No, but Pim getting 
tired of this everlasting Christinas busi 
ness, TP deelare it’s worse every 
The children are too selfish for anything! 
They aren't as casily satisfied as they 
used tobe. Here PT have a letter fron 
a youngster demanding, notice that, de 
manding, a kodak, a bieyele, and a mo 
tor boat, and all Lo ever gave his dad 
when he was small was a pair of mittens 
and some barber pole candy. 1 tell you, 
times aren't what they used to be, 
Children are getting worse every year. 

Mrs. Santa Claus —Oh no! 

Santa Claus. But [I say oh yes. And 
what's more, they don’t believe in us any 
more. 
coming to. The chimneys are all too 
small and the stockings are all too big. 

Mrs. Santa Claus--Maybe it isn’t be 
cause the chimneys are so small but. be- 
cause you are getting so fat. 

Santa Claus (angrily)—-Not a bit of 
it! llow can you say such a_ thing? 
Listen to this. Last Christmas I had a 
very special request to visit a sick boy. 
When | got there with my pack what do 
you suppose LE found? Not one single 
fireplace! The whole house was heated 
by steain. Whathave you to say to that? 
If you think Pm yoing crawling through 
asteam pipe like a wriggling old serpent 
you're greatly mistaken, madam! So 
there! 

Mrs. Santa Claus 
know you're sick! You never acted like 
this before. I'm afraid you're going to 
have measles or something. 
to call up the doctor this very minute. 
(Goes to telephone and rings.) Central, 
I} want Dr. Curem Quickly. His number 
is North Pole 1 2 8— Hello! Is this the 
doctor? — Who? —Jack Horner? Oh, 
dear! It’s the wrong number—Hello! 
Hello !—Who is this? Oh, doctor, this is 
Mrs. Santa Claus. Mr. Santa Claus is 
very sick and f don’t know what to do. 
Can you come— Yes, right away.— I’m 
so glad! Good-by. (Hangs up the re- 
ceiver.) Now yeu just keep quict until 


I don’t know and T don’t 


Don’t care?) Why, 
Are you 


I don’t know what the world’s | 


House dress, apron, | 


White cap and sweater, | 





} nore 
year. | 





Oh, Santa, just 


I’m going’! 
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| the doctor comes. — He will soon fix you. 
| (Busies herself about the room while 
| Santa gloomily watches her.) 


| Mrs. Santa Claus -Now I must take 
his mind off his troubles. (To Santa.) 
Oh, vou should just see the splendid toys 
your Helpers are making. Brownie Good- 
| Cheer has painted some of the most gor- 
has 


| yeous trumpets and Help-a-long 
| made dozens of elephants. 
| (No response except a grunt from 


Santa. A loud knocking is heard. ) 

Mrs. Santa Claus—Here’s the doctor, 

(inter Dr. Curem Quickly. ) 

Doctor—Well, well, well! What’s the 
matter here? (Seats himself near Santa. ) 

Mrs. Santa Claus—Oh, Doctor, Santa 
acts so queer! I'm dreadfully worried! 
He says he’s tired of Christmas and talks 
about snakes and things. Do make him 
well, 

Doctor (feeling pulse) —Stick out your 
tongue! Hum! (Thumps Santa’s chest. ) 
You certainly are a very sick man, but | 
ean cure you. (Pours out medicine. ) 
Here, drink this. 

Santa Claus Ugh! It’s nasty! 

Doctor 
think it would be niece? 
of this every half hour. And above all, 
you must have a complete rest. Don’t 
let him do a single thing for at least two 
weeks. (Rises to gro. ) 

Mrs. Santa Claus--But, Doctor, there’s 
all the Christmas work to be done, 

Doctor—Can’t help it. Doctor's orders 
must be obeyed. Now, remember. A 
ylassful every half hour and @ complete 
rest. Goodby. (Iuxits. Santa and Mrs. 
Santa Claus gaze at cach other in des- 
pair. ) 

soth —What shall we do? 

(inter the six Santa Claus Helpers 
carrying trumpets, stuffed annals, dolls, 
beads, books, games, ete. ) 


Of course it’s nasty. Did you 
‘Lake a ylassful 


Santa Claus (angrily) Were! What 
does this mean? Why aren't you all at 
work? 

Santa Claus’s Helpers (in unison) 


We 


how glad Tam to see you! The matter? 
Haven’t you heard?) Santa’s very. sick 
and the doctor says he mustn’t work. 

Youngheart That 7s too bad. 

Mrs Santa Claus (still sobbingy—That 
isn’t the worst. All his Helpers have 
declared a strike and won’t do a single 
thing. 

Youngheart--Why? 

Mrs. Santa Claus Oh, they say that 
children are so selfish and don’t believe 
inus any more. J don’t think it’s true, 
and I’m so sorry for those poor, dear 
little children. 

Youngheart 


Do you think that if we 


that they do believe in us that it would 
be all right? 

Mrs. Santa Claus—-Oh, 
could we? 

Youngheart— 1] tell you. Cheer up. 
Come with me and Ill tell you my plans. 
(They go out.) 


yes, but how 


PART II 

ScENE -Thesame. Jenter Mr. and Mrs. 
Santa Claus followed by the six Helpers. 
They group themselves on stage, Mr. 
and Mrs. Santa Claus at center back, 
the fairies on their right, Jaek Frost and 
Brownies near table on their left. 

Mr. Santa Claus 
to assemble here by airy 
Here she comes new. 

(inter Fairy Youngheart leading Little 
Girl. ) 

Younyheart—Here is a little girl come 
from the mortals to visit you. 

Brownie Help-a-long —How did she get 
here? 

Youngheart—/ brought her. You know 
only Youngheart may bring mortals to 
lairyland, 

Little Girl (gazing about her in de 
light) Oh, what a beautiful place! Are 
all these toys for next Christmas? 

Youngheart) You may choose for your 
very own anything you like. 

Little Girl -Oh, may L really? 


We have been asked 
Youngheart. 


What 





don’t intend to do any more work, 

Santa-- Don't intend  to—de 
work! Tlow dare you talk 
me? Go right back to the shop this very 
minute! 


any 
soto 


Brownie Good-Cheer— You'd better tell 
him all about it, Jack Frost. 
Jack Frost-You see, sir, it’s this way. 


All we Santa Claus Helpers have de 

eclared a strike. That) means we won't 

work any more. | 
Santa Claus—How ridiculous! tn all 


my days [| never heard of such a things. 
What’s the matter? T never heard you 
complain about the work before. 

Jack Frost —It isn’t the work, it’s the | 
children. 

Santa Claus 
the children? 

Jack Frost - Well, you see, 
are not what they uscd to be, 
getting so selfish-— 

Mrs. Santa Claus (accusingly) 
very own words, Santa. 
Brownie Good-Cheer 

toys— 


What’s the matter with 


sir, they 
They are 


You’re 


They break their 





airy Good-Will- And they don’t be. | 
lieve in us any more. | 

Mrs. Santa Claus—-You said it) your- 
self, Santa. 

Jack Frost--So we've talked things 


over and have decided not to make them 
any toys this Christmas. Off with your 
badges, boys, we are Santa  Claus’s 
Helpers no longer. (All remove badges 
and place, with toys and Jack's snow- 
balls, on table. They go out. ) 
Santa—This is a great howdy-do! 
Where's my stick? (Mrs, Santa Claus 
gives it to him.) JI guess Lam a pretty 
sick man. (Hobbles out. Mrs. Santa 
Claus sits down and begins to cry.) 
Mrs. Santa Claus--Oh! Oh! Oh! 
any one ever hear of such trouble? 
(Enter Fairy Youngheart.) 
Youngheart — Why, whatever is the 
matter? | 
Mrs. Santa Claus 


Did 





Oh, Youngheuart, | 


| believe in me? 


' We all do. 


shall | take? 
Youngheart——- Here is a lovely doll, 
Little Girl Isn't she beautifull Pf you 
don’tanind Pwish you'd give her to little 
Mary. She has nothing but a rag 


Hlow about this game? 
The newshoy on our block 

Will you vive it to him? 

See these beads! 

Little Girl — flow they sparkle! Tow 
Molly would like those. You know her 
mother is dead, so Molly never has any 
things pretty. 

Youngheart—But aren't you going to 


Youngheart 
Little Girl 
wants a gume, 
Youngheart 


| take anything for yourself? 


Decenioer 1915 


Grades 


Spirit-of-Christmas-Joy — L am the 
Spirit-of-Christmus-Joy. Do mortals stil] 
believe in me? 

Little Girl —Christmas-Joy, you are the 
realest of them all. Now I must go fop 
I’m afraid I’m hindering you in your 
work. (Helpers exchange glances.) 
Thank you so much for my book. Good- 
by till Christmas. 





proved that children are not selfish and | 


j trunk for this clephant. 


Santa Claus—Little Girl, have you q 
real wide chimney at your house? 

Little Girl—No, but Vil leave the 
window open. Goodby. 

All Goodby. Goodby. 
their hands as she goes. ) 

Good-Cheer—Did you hear? 
believe in us! 

Kind-Thoughts—They are not selfish, 
She scarcely thought of herself. 

Jack Frost—Get to work, every one of 
you! Put on your badges and hustle. 
We’ll have the best Christmas we ever 
had. (The Helpers begin busily working 
with the unfinished toys on the. table 
while they sing the following words to 
the tune of ‘‘Marching Through Geor- 
yia.’’) 


(They 


Wave 


They do 


Hurrah! Hurrah! We'll sing a merry 
rhyme, 

Hurrah! Jlurrah! A happy Christmas 
chime, 

Sing it as we used to sing it in the olden 
time, 


While we yet ready for Christmas! 

(Mr. and Mrs. Santa Claus clap hands 
in delight.) 

Brownie Good-Cheer —I can’t find the 
| Oh, you’ve used 
who it for a tail on your dog! 

Brownie Help-a-long —Sorry, but it's 
too Jate now. — Hle’s not the first fellow 
lost his trunk. 

Mrs. Santa Claus Oh, 
time for your medicine. 
Santa Claus refuses it.) 

Santa Claus Medicine! Who wants 
medicine? Not IT! Work away, my 
Helpers. [never felt better in my life! 


Santa! — It's 
(Brings it but 


Grectings to Santa 
By Daisy D. Stephenson 


A little girl stands near a toy tele 
phone, which may either hang on the 
wallor stand on a table. A chair stands 
near. 

I s’pose he’s far too busy now 

lo answer me by phone; 
But Twill show you T know how 
‘To call up all alone! 
(Takes the receiver, ) 

Hello, Central! Toll Line yes 

(Puts receiver back, and sits down.) 

I will sit and wait. 

Santa’s working hard, T guess, 





Little Girl -Why, yes! Jf T may I'll 
take this book, then J can read the stories | 
to the little blind girl who lives next | 
door tous. She can’t go to school, you 
know, ard never has any fun. Oh, how 
nice Christmas will be this year! I can 
hardly wait. The children are just 
counting the days till Santa comes! 

Santa Claus (eagerly)—-Do they still 

Little Girl Why, of course they do! 

Jack Frost (hitting her with snowball) 
—Po they believe in ine ? 

Little Girl -(throwing back ball) 
Ouch! Of course we do! We shiver every 
time we think of you. 

Fairy Kind-Thoughts — Loam Kind 
Thoughts. Do they believe in me? 

Little Girl—Indeed they do! 

Brownie Help-a-long—I am 
long. Do they believe in me? 

Little Girl—Why, we couldn't 
along without you. 

Mrs. Santa Claus—Do they believe in 
me? (Little Girl hesitates.) I used to 
be Mother Goose, you know. 


Little Girl (hugging her)—Oh, you 
dear old Mother Goose! I thought your 


Help-a- 


get 





loves you! 





Hope I’m not too late! 
(The telephone rings. 
up and speaks into it. ) 
I want to speak to Mr. Claus, 
North Pole. Please charge to me! 
(Ilangs up = receiver. 
ence, ) 
I’m always nice to Central, ‘cause 
Politeness pays, you see. 
(Telephone rings. She listens. ) 
All lines busy 2? Well, good-day, 
Thank you just the same. 
(To audience. ) 
I'll send a letter right away, 
And plainly sign my name. 


The child jumps 


Turns to audi- 


I'll tell him where he'd better climb, 
Andin my nicest way. 

I wish for him a merry time, 
Like ours, on Christmas Day. 


Christmas Acrostic 


C is the Christmas in which we delight. 


H is the Holly with berries so bright. 

° ° . . ’ ye 
R is the Reindeer of which we’ve read. 
I is the Ice over which they tread. 


S is the Driver, Old Santa Claus dear. 
T is the ''oys he brings each year. 

| Mis the Mistletoe we hang overhead. 

| face was familiar. Every child on earth | A is the Anxious children in bed. 


S is the Season when sorrow has iled. 
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Santa Claus’s Party 
By Edna Groff Deihl 
ALjittle Playlet for the Distribution of Gifts 


CHARACTERS: Santa Claus dressed in 
regulation costume and carrying a bag 
on his back containing gifts. Pupils of 
the school. 


ScENE: The schoolroom; a Christmas 
tree in foreground if possible. Pupils 
are seated at their desks. Sound of 
sleighbells in the distance. Jingling 
grows louder. Finally Santa is heard 
singing outside the schoolroom these 
words to the tune of “Jingle, Bells.’’ 


Jingle, bells, jingle, bells, 
Jingle all the way, 
Boys and girls are waiting now 
For Santa’s open sleigh! 
Jingle, bells, jingle, bells, 
Reindeers, onward prance, 
Oh, how glad 1’! be again 
'o see their bright eyes dance. 


Atthe closeof the song, he jingles the 
bells loudiy, then shouts, ‘‘Whoa! Whoa! 
Stop, Blitzen! Halt, Prancer! There, 
there, Dancer! We’re here. Now for the 
boys and girls. Let’s see how they have 
behaved throughout the year.’’ (This as 
he enters the door.) When in the school- 
room he waves his hands to the children 
and says, ‘‘ Hello, girls and boys! Same 
jolly, bright faces. ‘There’s nothing in 
the world to beat an American boy or 
girl!” Moves over under the tree and 
says, ‘‘Now how have the girls been 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Exercises That Will Help in a Christmas Program 


behaving themselves? This old pack of 
mine (slapping pack on back) contains 
some pretty nice things fur boys and 
girls.’’ 

' The girls of the room rise and sing the 
first verse of the ‘‘Santa Claus Song’’ 
given on this page. One girl moves to the 
front, standing before Santa Claus, and 
sings the verse while all the girls rise and 
join in the chorus. At the finish Santa 
Claus nods his head in approval and 
pokes about in his bag. ‘Then he says, 
‘*Now how about the boys?’’ 

The boys of the school rise and sing 
the second verse of the ‘‘Santa Claus 
Song;’’ or one boy moves to the front, 
standing beside the girl, and sings the 
verse, after which the boys of the school 
rise and sing the second chorus. 

Santa smiles, claps each loudly, and 
says, ‘‘I think | can find what you want, 
my little friends.’’ He then distributes 
his gifts. 


A Riddle 


Short, and fat, and jolly too, 

Hair and beard of snowy hue, 

Cheeks as ruddy as a rose, 

Eyes that twinkle, bright with fun, 
Lips that smile on every one, 

Suit of fur, and on his back 

A great, bulging, bursting pack 

Of books and games and dolls and toys, 
And all things else for girls and boys; 
Now guess my riddle if you can, 

The answer names a well known man. 





Hark! Is Santa Claus Coming? 
By E. Blanche Burkett 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: This little motion recita- 
tion does not look well on paper, but it is one of 
the most successful exercises that I ever orig- 
inated. Our Physical Culture Supervisor asked 
permission to use it throughout 
rooms, 


the primary 


Listen! Is Santa Claus coming’? 
(Children bend -forward, one hand on 
ear as if listening. ) 
No, he doesn’t come humming, 
(Step back, looking disappointed, shak- 
ing head. ) 
Sut quiet and nice, 
As a couple of mice. 
(Point to floor where mice might be 
playing. ) 
See! Can that be his light? 
(Step forward quickly, pointing out of 
the window. ) 
No, it’s just the moonlight. 
(Step back, look disappointed, shake 
head and point to moon. ) 
Srother says, just to taunt us, 
That there are no Santa’s. 
(Turn to each other, shaking fingers. ) 
Oh, dear! Maybe it’s true. 
(Wring hands. ) 
I don’t believe it; do you? 
(‘Turn to each other, shaking: fingers. ) 





Hark! Is that his sleigh? 


37 


(Step forward quickly, hand to ear, 
listening. ) 
No! It’s gone off that way. 
(Step back, shaking head and pointing 
in different direction. ) ; 
Let’s each hang a stocking, 

(Beckon to each other, run forward 
quickly and pretend to pin up stockings. ) 
And stop all our talking, 

And be just as quiet, 
As if Santa were by it. 
(Fingers on lips, tiptoeing back.) 
See! Are those his reindeer? 
(Step forward quickly, pointing ex- 
citedly out of window. ) 
No. ‘They’re not coming here. 
(Step back, look disappointed, 
shake heads. ) 


and 


Oh, won’t it be fun 
if the boys get a gun? 
Oh, won’t it be jolly 
If the girls get a dolly? 
(Clap hands lightly, dancing up and 
down. ) 
Come, let’s get to sleeping; 
He won’t find us peeping. 
(Beckon each other; movement as if 
slipping away. ) 
See! here’s his sleigh! 
Come, hurry away! 
(Step forward quickly, 
citedly out of window, 
lightly back to places. ) 


pointing ex- 
then running 





Santa Claus Song 
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MOTIONS 


Verse I :-—1, Curtsy. 


2. Hold up three fingers of left hand. 


3. At ‘‘dishes’’ 


count off first of three fingers with forefinger of right hand; at ‘‘doll’’ count off 


Second finger; at ‘‘table’’ count off third finger. 
Verse II:—-1, Make bow. 2. Swell out chest. ‘ 4 
4. Hold left fist to mouth and move right fist back and 


erasping a heavy bucket. 
orth, 5. At “drum” imitate beating of d 


of playing violin, moving hand obliquely across chest and face. 


Through Chorus give swinging movemen 


3. Right hand extended down as if 


ete., assume position 
6. Loudly, slowly. 


tof body. Shout “NO, NEVER!” 


rum; at ‘‘fiddle,’’ 
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I Want All I Want 


By Harriet Catherine Evans 
A Dialogue tor Four Boys 
First Boy— 
It’s nearing Christmas, boys, 
And Santa Claus ’s going to come, 
So let’s think of the things we want 
And give the names of some. 


Second Boy 
I want the prettiest hat he has, 
And the ball that is the strongest; 
{ want a gun that goes off bang! 
And a whip that is the longest; 
And | want some apples, candy and nuts, 
And a great big jackknife too, 
! want a pony, a saddle, and sled! 
Now these things I've named are but 
few, 
For | want a suit, a book and— 


(Boy next to him grabs him by the 
arm and stops him.) 
Third Boy 
Here, here, boy, you’ve named 
For 1 want whole lots too; 
As for the prettiest hat he has, 
He won’t bring that to you! 
For I asked for that long ago, 
And also for the gun and all that, 
And I’ve asked that my stocking on 
Christmas morn 
Might be very bulging and fat; 


enough, 


(Spreads out arms in shape of stock- 
ing. ) 
And besides those things you named, my 

boy, 

I’ve asked for a French harp, too, 
A pair of gloves of the warmest kind, 

So you see that I’ll get more than you! 
And I’ve asked for 

(Next boy interrupts. ) 


Fourth Boy — 

Now look here, boys, you name too fast, 
For in this | come too; 

or I’ve asked for everythng you have; 
Now what are you going to do? 

1 think you had better cut down some, 
And ask for a little less. 


Third Boy — 
So you will get them all from me? 
Don’t you believe Ill do that, no sir 
ree! 
Fourth Boy— 
But then old Santa might leave us out, 
What would you do about that? 
Don’t you think it would be better to ask 
for less 
And be sure of getting some? 
Second Boy— 
Ha, ha, boy, you are very smart, 
You think you can scare us up, 
And make us leave off the nicest things 
So you can get them all. 


First Boy— 
Now look here, boys, he says the truth, 
For when Santa comes to our list, 
He’ll think what greedy boys are those, 
And not leave us a thing, perhaps. 
‘third Boy — 
Well, perhaps you are right, 
So let’s name our things 
And leave some off, each and all. 
Second Boy— 
Allright. Let’s start. One, two, three! 
(All say the next parts together very 
loudly. ) 
First Boy 
1 want a gun, a saddle, and a big horse, 
too, 
And a cap and a ball, that I do! 
A watch, achain, and a gold-headed cane, 
A bat, a ball, and some marbles and 
games. 
Second Boy— 
I want just loads of candy, a new slate, 
A book, and a watch, a wagon and asled, 
And an air-gun, too, a tool-box and some 
nuts. 
Some apples, cookies, and oranges, 
And a hat, and a suit of clothes, 
And a gun, a dog, and a picture book, 
A ball, a bat and a slate. 
Third Boy— 
I want a cap, a ball, a gun and a horse, 
A sled, some marbles, too, candy, apples, 
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And a steam engine, a locomotive too, 
A Christmas tree full of toys, 
And everything else that’s loved by boys. 


Fourth Boy 
1 want a book, a sled, a dog and gun, 
A little toy pistol that will make some 
fun, 
Apples, candy, nuts, and toys, 
A Christmas tree, a horse and a pretty 
red boat. 


(As each finishes, he turns to others 
and laughs. As the last ones finish they 
act as if they are out of breath, and all 
laugh. ) 


Queer Christmas Gifts 
By Daisy D. Stephenson 


Pussy and Puppy, the household pets, 
Were gossiping Christmas Eve; 
“There’s Marjorie’s stocking up there,’ 
said Puss 
‘1 wonder what Santa will leave.’”’ 
‘“‘Let’s give her a present ourselves!’ 
cried Pup, 
*“Let’s do!”’ 
“Vill give her 
can— 
She’s always so kind to me.’”’ 


purred the Pussy in glee; 
the very best thing | 


Their treasures they brought for the lit 
tle maid 
Who played with them every day. 
The Pup gave a bone, and the Pussy a 
mouse! 
Oh, what will wee Marjorie say? 


A Christmas Mending Bee 


By Daisy D. Stephenson 


For four girls. Three of them sit 
threading needles and mending busily. 
The first has a man’s sock, the second a 
boy’s, and the third a doll’s, 

‘logether— 

We’re busy, we three, 
As busy can be, 

With needles and scissors and 

We've mending to do-- 
We must hurry through, 
So Santa will find us in bed. 


thread. 


Kirst Girl (holding up sock with the 
heel out)— 


Oh, dear! Such a hole! 
As big as a bowl! 


(Holds up its mate which is in the same 
condition. ) 


Oh, look! Here’s its mate in this heel. 
(Sighs.) Well, daddy, I’ll darn 

Half the night—pass the yarn 

I'll try, but how sleepy I feel. 


(She yawns, and the others follow her 


kc 
Tt 


( 


At 


A 


A 


A 


Ar 


th 





example. ) 


(One by one the girls finish, 
rubbing their 
off. 


And here’s a shawl for 
A pocket-book for pa, 


Second Girl (holding up sock with the | 
toes out)— 


‘hat’s nothing to this! 
Jack surely would miss 
Most all of his gifts in this sock. 
He'd have none at all, 
Straight through they would fall, 
And give poor old Santa a shock. 


Third Girl (smallest) 


I’m mending some too, 


wv dolly felt blue, ; 
for fear that her sock I’d forget. 
1ere’s just a wee spot 


As big as a dot— 


(Shakes her head. ) 
I can’t bear to hear the child fret. 


inter fourth girl dressed as Mother. 
She carries a work-basket and sits down | 7@. 
and begins to mend. ) 


fourth Girl — 


How Santa will stare 

And ery, “* 
They surely look after their feet! 

There’s father’s and mother’s, 


1 declare, 


id sister’s and brother’s 
Vil stuff every stocking so neat!’ 


All (working busily )— 
Then when we are done, 
We'll have so much fun; 
We’ll hang every stocking up high, 
Then off to our beds, 
With dreams in our heads, 
Of Santa who soon will draw nigh. 


eyes, follow the 


) 
The Love Box 
By M. Louise Ford 


box has come from Santa Claus, 


“l'was sent by dear Aunt Sue; 
1 wonder what can in it be, 
1 cannot wait, can you? 


Oh, 
A pair of skates for Ned, 
And just exactly what ! want, 

A beautiful new sled! 


here’s a doll for little Nell, 


book of poems for Auntie Lou, 


And a pair of gloves for ma. 


box of faney chocolates, 


And nuts and raisins too, 


e packed in tight with all the rest, 


By our dear Auntie Sue. 


Then father says, with twinkling eyes, | 
‘Now hunt some more, Jack Horner, 


e best of all is yet to come— 


There’s Love in every corner.’’ 


yawn, and 
Mother 


Grandma dear, 
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| Christmas Stockings 

By E. Blanche Burkett 

| (See music on this page.) 
1 


1. I’m going to hang up my stocking 
tonight. Soam I. So am I, 

2. When Santa Claus comes I will Creep 
out of sight. So will 1. So will} 

3. When down through the chimney he 
comes with a bound, 

4. I'll slip out beside ‘him with never 
a sound, 


5. And say, *‘O dear Santa, I’m glad 
you’ve got round.’”’ 
6. So will I. So will £. 
ll 
I’m going to borrow big’ sister's 
stocking. Soam il. So am 


8. Because mine is such a wee bit of q 
thing. Soaml. Soam tl. 

9. How Santa will laugh when that 
stocking he sees! 

10, He’ll say, “‘He is playing a trick, 
oh, the tease!’’ 

11. But I know he will fill it as full as 
you please. Sodo ll. So do I, 


M11 


12. I’m going to hang up Ma’s stocking 
so long. Soaml. SoamI 
13. Where Santa will see it when he 
comes along. So am I. So am |, 
14. I hope he will fill it clear full to the 
tue, 
With apples and candy and _ presents 
just so. 
. I’m going to ask him where lollipops 
grow. Soamil. Soam I. 


IV 


[’m going to ask him to bring me a 
sled. Soaml. Soam I. 
With bright shining runners and all 
painted red. Soam tl. So aml. 
1 know dear old Santa will bring it 
to me, 
So I'll not go to bed but will sit up 
and see, 

16. Oh, how [’ll laugh when he comes 
down the chimney. So will I. So 
will I 


_ 
= 


V 

17. I'll be just as good as I can every 
day. Sowill I. So will I. 
So Santa won’t miss me when he 
comes this way. Sowill I. So will L 

18. He never will pass by the good girls 
and boys, 

19. But fill all their stockings with 
candy and toys. 

20. 1 thank dear old Santa for all Christ- 
mas joys. Sodol. SodoL 





DIRECTIONS 


| Five children with good voices come 
to the front of the schoolroom. As each 
child in turn sings, the other four, with 

| the children at their seats, point to them- 

; selves and nod when the ‘‘So am I” is 
being sung. 


| 1. Make motion as if hanging stock- 
ing back of him. 
. Creep softly back to place. 
| 3 Jump lightly. 
| 4. Step forward with right foot. 
5. Point finger as if talking to some- 
; one. 
_ 6. Other children point to themselves 
every time this is sung. 
| 7. Measure with two hands 
lar aoe stocking. 
| Measure with two hands a small 
| anshae 
| 9. Laugh. 
10. Shake finger as if talking to child, 
and smile. ' 
| 11. Measure with hands a full stocking. 
| 12, Measure a large stocking. 
13. Point to place where stocking is 
hung. 
+ Point from top to toe of stocking. 
Hold out hands as if asking 4 
‘ie 
| 16. Laugh, and make a chimney with 


do 


a very 


ands, 
“I. Point to self. 
| 18. Point to boys and girls. 


| 19. Point to stockings. 


20. Bow, as if thanking some one. 
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Christmas in Sweden, Germany 
and France 
By Lewis S. Mills 


A Dialogue and Songs for Three Pupils and the 
school 


ScENE: Elsie and her little brother 


| 


Jack have just finished trimming the | 


Christmas tree. An older boy, Uncle 
George, comes in later. As Elsie and 
Jack complete trimming the tree the 
school sings or repeats softly ‘*‘Christmas 
Everywhere’ by Phillips Brooks. 


Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to- 
night! 
Christmas in lands of the fir tree and 
pine, 
Christmas in 
and vine, 

Christmas where snow-peaks stand sol- 
emn and white, 

Christmas where corn fields lie sunny 
and bright, — 

Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to- 
night! 


lands of the palm tree 


Christmas where children are hopeful 
and gay, 
Christmas where old men are patient and 
ray, 
pe nl where peace, like a dove in 
its flight, 
Broods o’er brave men in the thick of the 
fight, 
Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to- 
night! 


For the Christ Child who comes is the 
master of all, 


No palace too great and no cottage too | 


small ; 








| 
| 


The angels who welcome him sing from | 


the height, 
“In the city 
might. ”’ 
Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to- 
night! 


of David, a king in his 


So the stars of the midnight which com- 
pass us round 

Shall see a strange glory, and hear a 
sweet sound, 

And cry, ‘‘ Look! 
with delight, 

Osons of the morning, rejoice at the 
sight.’’ 

Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to- 
night! 


the earth is aflame 


Jack—Is it really Christmas every- 
where tonight, Elsie? 

Elsie—Y es, Jack, all the great coun- 
tries of the world have some kind of a 
Christmas. 


Jack—-I have learned the names of ever 
so many countries—-hundreds of them 
and said them to the teacher. 

Elsie—Can you name some of them 
now? 

Jack—Why, er — yes—Sweden, and— 
and—Germany, and--and -and—France. 
_Elsie—That is very good for such a 
little bby who knows so many countries. 


Jack—I wish I knew what people do in 
some of these countries on Christmas. 

Elsie—Uncle George has just returned 
from along, long journey through some 
of these countries. 

(Enter Uncle George. ) 


Uncle George—Well, Elsie and Jack, 
— you enjoy this merry Christmas 
ve? 


Elsie — Jack wants to know about 
Christmas in the hundreds of countries 
in the world. Can you tell him about a 
few of them this evening, please? 


Uncle George—Yes, I have seen many 
lands and shall be glad to tell both you 
and Jack about them. What country did 
you wish to hear about first? 





Jack—I would like to hear about— 
about—Sweden. | 
Uncle George—In Sweden the Christ- | 
mas trees are in the churches. ‘hey do 
Ceneve so much music and song on 
hristmas Eve as we do, but at six | 
*clock on Christmas morning. ‘The | 
athers and mothers and all the children | 
i up ever so early. If the moon does | 
Otshine they light torches to show them | 








When Yuletide Morning Shineth. 
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Pupils Reciting “Christmas in Sweden, Germany and France” 











When the hour 
of six arrives the candles on the tree are 
lighted and the children form a circle 


the way to the church. 


about it and sing Christmas songs. ‘They 
call Christmas ‘* Yuletide.’’ Hark! even 
now | can hear the happy children sing- 
ing! 

(Sehool sings ‘‘When Yuletide Morning 
Shineth.’’ On this page. ) 

Jack—lI like the song, but I don't think 
I] could get up so early. What do the 
people—of —of—-of —Germany do? 

Uncle George -In Germany the Christ- 
mas tree branches forth in splendor in 
each house, and on Christmas Eve, be- 
fore going to bed, the children hang up 
their stockings at the foot of the bed. 
They expect ‘‘Kriss Kringle’’ to come 
down the chimney with gifts for all good 
children. Often the naughty boy or girl 
fears to hang up a stocking as ‘ ‘Kriss 
Kringle’ brings birch rods for naughty 
children. 


Elsie — That would be an excellent 


| country for Jack to live in. 





Jack—I1 might get some presents once 
in three or four years if | lived in--in 
Germany. 

Uncle George—Hark! | hear the Ger- 
man children singing! 

(School sings ‘*Silent Night.’’ In‘‘'Ten 
Traditional Carols.’’ Price 6 cents. ) 
Jack—-Did you see Christmas in 
in -Elsie, where is my geegraphy? 
(Klsie gets a large geography for Jack 

who searches for a map. ) 

Jack—This green country is the one | 
want—F RANCE. Did you see Christ- 
mas in France, Uncle George? 

Uncle George — Yes. On 


in— 


Christmas 


| Evein France each family gathers about 


the open fireplace where a great log, 
called the Yule log, has been placed. 
The great log is lighted with much care 
and in most of the cottages all other 
lights are put out. Parents tell their 
children that they must sit quietly and 
Noel will give them sugar plums in the 
night. Hour after hour the family sings 
Christmas carols--Noel, Noel, Noel, No- 
el! All songs begin and end with Noel 
on Christmas Eve in France. 

(School sings ‘*The First Noel.’’ = In 
“Ten ‘Traditional Carols.’’ Price 6 cents. ) 

Klsie—You have told us about Christ- 
mas in all the countries that Jack can 
remember, Uncle George. We have en- 
joyed them and thank you very much. 
When Jack can name more countries, 
please tell us more stories. 

Uncle George—1 shall be very glad to 
do so, 

Jack—I must learn the names of sev- 
eral hundred more countries the first day 
school opens. 

(The three join the school in again 
singing or repeating softly ‘ ‘Christmas 


Kvery where.’’) 


The Brave Little Tree 
By M. Louise Ford 


A brave and sturdy little tree 
Was growing in a wood; 

It stood as straight as straight could be, 
As every brave tree should. 


{t bore no juicy apples, 
No cherries red and round, 

And never dropped bright autumn leaves 
Beneath it on the ground. 


But its arms were open wide 
To catch the breezes bold, 

And it sang a cheery little song, 
And did not mind the cold. 


And when the snow lay deep, 
And winter winds were keen, 


| That little tree was bright and gay, 


For it was ever green. 


When other trees were sleeping, 
As bare as bare could be, 

The little tree was borne away 
To be a Christmas tree. 


Ah, then its heart was happy 
The children’s joy to see, 

As they danced and cried in gladness, 
‘‘Oh, what a lovely tree!’’ 
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Entertainment Features for the Christmas Program 


A Display of Mechanical Toys 
By Effie G. Belden 


CHARACTERS 


Showman = Elephant Jack-in-the-Box 
Doll Soldier Dutch Woman 
Athletes ‘teddy Bear Scrub Woman 


DIRECTIONS 


The elephant is made by having two 
children stoop over, one behind the oth 
er, With head at the waist line of the one 
ahead. Cover them with a vray blanket, 
having large gray ears pinned on each 
side, a piece of hose, held by the leader, 
for a trunk, and a bit of rope pinned oF: 
for a tail. $y keeping step a very yvood 
elephant is represented. 

The athletes may be two boys who 





when wound up double their fists and in 
perfect unison pull their arms back and 
thrust them forward past the other's 
ear, one using his right arm while the 
other uses his Jeft, and vice versa. 

‘The toys are arranged at the back of 
the platform, all but the elephant. ‘They 
stand very stiff and expressionless. ‘The 
showman steps forward and makes the 
following speech, 


SHOWMAN’S SPEECH 


It is nearly Christmas time and every 
one will soon want to be buying pres 
ents. Before looking anywhere else | 
want you to have an opportunity to see 
my fine line of mechanical toys. | 
brught them here tonight feeling sure | 
would have a chance to exhibit them to 
a large number of people. You who have 
little yvirls to buy for will be interested 
in this fine Paris doll. (Brings it for 
ward.) By being properly wound up it 
will walk and speak. Let me demon- 
strate. (Winds up the toy at the back. 
It walks stiffly and slowly across the 
stage squeaking ‘‘ma-ma’’ and ‘‘pa-pa’’ 
every three or four steps. Be as arti- 
ficial as possible.) See how naturally it 
walks and talks. Any child would be 
happy to own one of these lovely dolls. 
(Puts it back in place.) 

Or if they are more interested in house- 
work this Scrub Woman will give them | 
much pleasure. (Brings it forward and 
winds it up. The toy kneels, dips brush 
in pail, scrubs stiffly three times and re 
peats. ‘The movements are very jerky | 

| 
| 





and grow slower and slower until it runs 
down. Whileit is working the showman 
continues his speech.) ‘This toy is well 
made of durable material, and guaran 
teed for years. Anyone buying it will 
make a good investment. | 

For the boys | have a toy elephant | 
which is a great attraction. (Calis to 
someone behind the curtain.) Is that 
elephant unpacked yet? (Someone an- | 
swers ‘‘yes’’ and the showman goes | 
back. ‘The audience hears him say, 
**Here, let me wind it up.”’ ‘The ele- 
phant comes walking out followed by the 
showman who again speaks to the audi 
ence.) This isa fine toy to teach the 
children natural history. (‘The elephant 
goes out.) 

Here is a good toy soldier. Get your 
boy half a dozen of these and he is sure 
to be amused all of the time. (Brings 
out the soldier, winds it up and sets it 
back in place. Some drill movements 
with a gun are given.) 

These athletes afford a good deal of 
amusement, too. ‘The springs are sound 
and they will wear for a long time. 
These are toys | can recommend. 

The babies like Teddy Bears. Now 
here is an improvement on the old style. 
Just turn acrank here at the back and 
the toy works itself and amuses the, 
child. (The ‘eddy is seated on a box, 
feet straight out, arms ina stiff posi- 
tion. Before winding, the box may be 
pulled forward like a sled, or the box 
may be set at one side all the time 
where it shows off well and the showman 
may just step over to it.) 

I have, also, a Jack-in-the-Box which 
answers the same purpose. Instead of 
jumping from the box just once, like the 
old kind, the action is repeated until it 
runs down, when it can be rewound. 
(The Jack, which has been hidden in 
the box, jumps up and sinks down once 





or twice, and when it runs down and 
stops, remains standing. ) 

Here is a toy (brings forward a Dutch 
Cleanser Woman) that not only amuses 
but instructs, teaching the children 
while at play the value of cleanliness 
and what to buy. (The figure raises and 
lowers the stick rapidly, slowing up as it 
runs down. ) 

Last, but not least, is this fine clown. 
‘The joints are all ball bearing, the frame 
is solid, and every one from the oldest to 
the youngest will enjoy it. (Winds up 
clown, Who moves in a very jerky man 
ner making as funny motions as possible. ) 

Step right up after the program and 
examine these toys for yourself. Satis 
faction is guaranteed to any one invest 
ing in my fine line of mechanical toys. 

! thank you. 


Selfish Billy Green 


"!'was Christmas Eve, and Billy Green 
Stole up the kitchen stair, 

His blue eyes peering out beneath 
His mop of yellow hair. 


He stood before the garret door, 
Then flung it open wide, 

And with one little backward glance, 
He boldly stepped inside. 


He found a box of stockings there, 
Some odd ones, some in pairs, 

And filling both arms brimming full 
He turned and ran down stairs. 


He yained his own room, locked the door, 
And laughed aloud in ylee; 

“Old Santa Claus will have a time 
A-filling these for me! 


“*Last year my stocking was so full 
It overflowed with toys; 

I think that | have always been 
The luckiest of boys!’’ 


So saying, Billy Green began 


Then off he went with saddened fuce, 





'o nail in one long row 
The stockings--if you’d seen them there 
You would have laughed, | know! 


| 
| 
| 
T'wo pairs of red, three pairs of brown, | 
And six of every hue; 
And odd ones white, and odd ones black, 
And several pairs of blue. 


Well pleased, to bed went Billy Green 
Upon that Christmas Eve; 
Nor guessed that when he came that 
night 
Old Santa Claus would grieve. 





When all the house in quietness 
Lay ’neath the Christmas stars, 

‘The dear old fellow ventured down 
And leaped across the bars. 


He looked at all the stockings hung 
In one long, even row, 

Then over all his kindly face 
Did shame and surrow glow! 


And not one toy from out his pack 
‘The dear old fellow took 

No sword, nor drum, nor Noah’s ark, 
Nor pretty picture book 


Nor building blocks, nor puzzle cards, 
Nor rocking- horse, nor gun! 

Nor lovely soldiers in a box 
Nor candies —neo, not one! 


He only took a little card 
And wrote a few words down, 

Then pinned it to some stockings: there— 
I think, a pair of brown. 


And when the morning came, 
Clear out of bed jumped Billy Green 
And read his written name. 


‘*You greedy fellow, Billy Green, 
Do you suppose that | 

Will vive you other children’s shares 
And make the poor things cry? 


“If I filled all the stockings up 
Of all the greedy bovs, 

Not more than half the children, then, 
Would get their share of toys! 





‘‘Hereafter you must try to be 
Less selfish, sir; because 
Until you are, you'll get no gift 
From Yours, 
(Signed) Santa Claus.’ 
Kiva best. 


A Stitch in Time 


Mother, won’t you darn this stocking? 
Footie’s peeping through the toe. 

Santa Claus would think ’twas shocking, 
1 can never hang it so! 


’ 


Guess I wore this big hole in it 
Chasing lazy hours away; 
Running, every little minute, 
‘Yo count up to Christmas Day. 


Five more days and then another— 
Just these fingers and these thumbs! 

Please do darn this stocking, mother, 
Quick, before old Santa comes! 








Christmas Time 


M. I. H. 


M. IpA HEpDRICK 
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1. Christ-mas time has come a - gain, 
you hang your stock-ing high? Will you eat cream, nuts and 


2. Will 


3. Share your gifts with or - phan Bess; 
4. Joy - ful, joy - ful time, oh, come, 
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Do not soil your new -est dress; 
Bring-ing love to ev -’ry home; 
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While they hear the sweet bells chime, ‘Christmas time, glad Christmas time.” 
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Will you have a Christ-mas tree? Will your home be full of glee? 
Mind your moth-er,— tath-er too, Then good times may come to you. 
And we wish that ev -’ry clime Had a hap - py Christ-mas time, 
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Let me whis-per in your ear 
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That you must be good, my dear; 
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An - gry words you must not say, 


Notg—The simple chords of Bk may be played to this air. 


NOTE:—Number the pupils 1, 2, throughout the room. 
1’s sing the words, each 1 leaning toward a 2 and having his right hand held side- 
wise to mouth as if imparting a secret, while the 2 holds the left hand behind ear 
Reverse parts as preferred. 


as though to catch the message. 
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If you want a hap- py day, 


On the chorus let the 





The Children and the Stars 
By Winifred A. Hoag 
9 


1 2 

For nine pupils, Numbers 1, 4, 5, and 
8 ure children. Numbers 2, 3, 6, and 7 
represent stars. Number 9 is the Beth- 
Jehem Star. A semicircle may be drawn 
on the platform with marks of some kind 
to show the positions of the children, 
This will be a great help in securing a 
good appearance of the group at the end, 
Children come on in pairs, a child and a 
star taking places as their numbers in- 
dicate in the diagram above. The chil- 
dren should be dressed in light blue or 
pink. ‘The stars, except the Bethlehem 
Star, wear short white dresses, witha 
silver band (oak-tag covered with silver 
paper) surmounted with a silver star in 
front over the forehead. ‘The Bethlehem 
Star wears a long full white dress with 
wide flouting sleeves; top of skirt hem 
and ends of sleeves banded with silver 
rope tinsel. Her crown also is of tinsel, 


first Child (Number 1)— 


Some may tell of the bright sun, 

And some of the moon’s silvery light, 
Sut I shall tell of the star 

That looks in at my window each night. 


Kirst Star (Number 2)-— 


| Sing not of my beauty, dear child, 


Vell not of my tiny light; 
"Tis the lovely Bethlehem Star 
hat shines with a beauty more bright. 
(First children face fully front as see- 
ond pair approach. ) 


Second Child (Number 4) 


1 tell of the bright North Star 


With its steadily gleaming light, 
Guiding those on land and sea 
Through the lonely darkness of night. 


North Star (Number 38) -- 


My light is often hidden 

When I would guide those that roam, 
But the Bethlehem Star leads ever 

‘'o a glorious heavenly home! 


Third Child (Number 5)— 
And | love best the morning star, 
Last of the hosts of the night; 


‘Yelling of the wakening of day, 
Of a glory by far more bright. 
Morning Star (Number 6) 

I herald but one short day: for many, 
Mayhap, of sorrow and care, 


While the Bethlehem Star gives promise 
Of a gladness that all may share. 


Fourth Child (Number 8) 


1 love the evening star, 
Soft glowing in the evening sky, 
When the toil of the day is over 
And evening’s quiet is nigh. 


Evening Star (Number 7)— 
True, | tell of peace, dear child, 
At the end of a busy day, 
Kut the Bethlehem Star brought peace 
Forever, forever and aye. 
(Children face toward the right as the 
Bethlehem Star appears. ) 


All— 
She comes—the Bethlehem Star! 


3ethehem Star (Number 9)— 


Oh, give not me your praises __ 
Who came but to tell of His birth, 

Worship the Babe in the manger, 
The King of all the earth. 


Yea, worship Him, ye children, 
Ye stars of the blue sky above; 
Let heaven and earth join in praises 
Of Jesus, the King of love. 


Ail (recite or sing)— 


Glory to God in the Highest 
And on earth peace, good 
men. 
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Toinette and the Elves 
By Ruth O. Dyer 
(Arranged from Susan Coolidge’s story 


in ‘St. Nicholas,’’ ‘‘Toinette and the 
Elves.” This story is dramatized by 


permission of The Century Company.) 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: We found that this play 
suited our needs very well because we could work 
in all the pupils as elves who were not capable of 
doing anythingelse, Then, too, the story which 
Toinette tells to Jeanneton was a pleasing fea- 
ture, as achild was selected for Toinette whocould 
tella story well. The song around the Christmas 
tree with the elves all in bright colors makes a 
pretty and effective scene, and a pleasing ending. 


CHARACTERS 


Toinette—a girl of about twelve years. 
Mother—an older girl. 
Jeanneton—-Toinette’s baby sister. 
Marie—a girl of about eight. 

Marc—a boy of about nine. 

Pierre—a boy of eleven or twelve years. 
Thistle—an elf. 

Peascod—an elf. 

Bean Blossom—an elf. 

As many other elves as desired. 


COSTUMES 


Toinette— In the first act Toinette 
should be dressed ina simple gingham 
dress and a long coat. She should wear 
some simple head covering, a cap or a 
scarf. In the second act she is dressed 
in the same dress without coat or head 
covering. In the third act she should 
wear an attractive white dress, as this 
scene represents a festive occasion. 

Mother—lIn the first and second acts 
she should be dressed in a simple ging- 
ham dress with a white apron. In the 
third act she should be dressed more 
elaborately. 

Jeanneton—In the first and second acts 
she should be simply dressed in a plain 
white dress. In the third act she should 
wear a fancy white dress. 


Marie—In the first and second acts she 
should wear a simple gingham dress. 
In the third act she should be dressed in 
white. 

Mare and Pierre—-In the first and sec 
ond acts they should be dressed in 
white blouses and dark trousers with 
bright ties. They need not change their 
clothes for the third act. 

Thistle—Cap of red; suit of yellow; 
stockings of red and slippers of yellow. 

Peascod—Cap of green; suit of brown; 
stockings of green and slippers of brown. 

Bean Blossom— Cap of blue; suit of 
= stockings of blue, and slippers of 
red, 

Other Elves—These may be dressed in 
any colors desired. 

The Elves’ Costumes— Drilling or cam- 
brie may be used for the costumes of 
the elves. The caps should be made like 
the stocking caps so much worn by small 
boys. The suits may be made by a pa- 
Jama pattern, but drawn up at the knees 
and made to blouse slightly so the colored 
stockings may be seen. An old pair of 
slippers may be covered with a piece of 
drilling or cambric, to obtain the desired 
effect. None of the elves change their 
costumes during the play. 


ACT I 
SCENE: The stage should be decorated 
to represent a scene in the woods. In 
the center of the stage is a rude well. 
n all sides are trees and bushes. Small 


branches scattered around serve well for 
trees and shrubbery. 


Toinette (standing beside the well, with 
? picture in her hand)—Oh, I do wish I 
hew the rhyme that you have to repeat 
when you stand beside the wishing-well 
in want your wish to come true. I 
a always heard that if you bow to 
@ east and say this rhyme the 
wish will certainly come true. (Claps 
ands in pleasant anticipation.) If | 
could get my wish I’d wish to be (names 
ot wishes on fingers) beautiful, rich, 
i" —oh, so good! The children would 
ve me dearly and never be cross and 
mean. Mother should not work so hard 
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Little Plays to be Acted at Christmas Time 


on the train. Oh, how nice that would 
be! (A low moan and a ery is heard 
close by.) What is that? (Looks around 
but finds nothing.) I must have been 
mistaken but I thought I heard a low 
moan and a soft little ery. (Fills pitcher 
and turns to go. Low moan and sob 
heard again.) What is the matter? Is 
anybody there? If there is why don’t I 
see you? 

(Thistle appears. He looks very sor- 
rowful and tears are running from his 
eyes. ) 

Toinette (stooping to look closely at 
him)—Why, how funny this is! 

Thistle—- Not at all. Anything but 
funny. I wish you wouldn’t use such 
words. It hurts my feelings. 

Toinette (much  surprised)—Do you 
know my name then? That’s strange. 
But what is the matter? Why are you 
weeping so, little man? 

Thistle—I’m not a little man. I’m an 
elf, and I know you’d ery too, if you had 
an engagement out to tea and found 
yourself spiked on a great bayonet so 
you couldn’t move aninch. Look. (Turns 
and shows a rose thorn sticking through 
his coat which holds him securely against 
a wild rose bush. ) ‘ 

Toinette (laughing)—Is that all? Ill 
take it out for you. (Attempts to un- 
fasten the elf.) 

Thistle (in frightened manner)— Be 
eareful! Oh, be careful! This is my 
new dress you know, my new Christmas 
suit, and it’s got to last a year. If 
there is a hole in it Peascod will tickle 
me, and Bean Blossom will tease until | 
shall wish myself dead. (Stamps his 
feet with vexation at the thought. ) 

Toinette (in motherly tone) — Now, 
now, you musn’t do that! If you don’t 
stop you’ll tear it yourself, you ‘know. 

(Toinette breaks off thorn and gently 
draws it out. Thistle examines the hole. 
When he sees it is a mere puncture his 
face brightens. ) 

Thistle—You’re a good child. I'll do 
as much for you some day, perhans. 

Toinette-— I would have helped you 
sooner if I had seen you. But I didn’t 
see you for such a long time. 

Thistle—No, because I had my cap on. 
(Puts eap on head and glides behind bush 
as if disappearing from sight.) Well, 
don’t stare so. You can’t lay a finger 
on me now. 

Toinette—Oh, how wonderful. What 
fun it must be to do that. I'd like to do 
it. The children could not see me. I 
could steal in and surprise them. They 
would go on talking and never guess that 
I was there. I should like it so much. 
Do elves ever lend their caps to people? 
I wish you’d lend me yours. It must be 
nice to be invisible. 

Thistle (appearing suddenly with cap 
in hand)—-Ho, lend my cap, indeed! Why 
it wouldn’t stay on the very tip of your 
ear, it’s so small. (Makes a wry face. ) 
Nice? Well, sometimes it is, and some 
times it isn’t. IJ’ll tell you how you can 
be invisible, though. Gather some fern 
seed and put them in your shoes. 

Toinette (looking about her) —Gather 
it? Where? I never saw any seed on 
the ferns. 

Thistle—Of course not. Weelves take 
care of that. Nobody finds the fern seed 
but ourselves. I’!l tell you what, though. 
You were such a nice girl to take out the 
thorn so cleverly, that I’ll give you a 
little of the seed. 

Toinette (eagerly)—Will you really? 
How delightful. May I have it now? 

Thistle—Bless me! Do you think | 
carry my pockets siuffed with it? Not at 
all. Go home. Say net a word to any- 
one, but leave your bedroom window 
open tonight and you’ll see what you 
see. (Lays finger on his nose, gives a 
jump and vanishes. ) 

Toinette— Well, I guess he doesn’t 
mean to come back, so I’ll go home. 
(Takes up pitcher and leaves woods. ) 


ACT Il 





ScENE: A room in Toinette’s home. 


and we would all go on a long, long trip | Room serves for general living-reom and 








bedroom. Table and couch. Marc, Marie 
and Pierre playing jackstones in the 
corner. Mother is arranging things on 
the table. 

Mother (leaving table and looking out 
the door)—What makes Toinette stay so 
long, | wonder. (Returns to table and 
resumes work. Toinette enters with 
pitcher of water.) How long you have 
been. It’s late for a little maid like you 
to be out. You must make better speed 
another time, my child. It is Christmas 
Eve, and many loafers are prowling 
about. 

(Toinette begins to pout. She puts the 
pitcher down on the table with a thump, 
then sits down moodily in the corner. ) 

Jeanneton (entering room and coming 
up to Toinette’s knee)—Tell me a ’tory. 

Toinette (peevishly)—Oh, not tonight. 
Ask Mother to tell you a story. 

Jeanneton--Mother’s busy. (Pulls at 
Toinette’s dress, but when she receives 
no response creeps silently away.) 

Toinette (rising and yawning) - 
sleepy, let’s go to bed. 

Mother (taking Jeanneton’s hand) 
Come, Jeanneton. Come children, let’s 
go to bed. Goodnight, Toinette. 

Toinette—Goodnight. 

Mare, Marie and Pierre (rising and fol 
lowing the mcther)—Goodnight. 

Toinette—Goodnight. (Toinette pre 
pares herself for bed, then opens the 
window. ) 

Toinette—I’ll leave this open so the 
elves can get in. 

(Gets into bed, tosses about for awhile 
then goes to sleep. Thistle enters the 
window followed by as many other elves 
as desired. ) 

Toinette (waking with a sneeze, rubs 
her eyes, sits up and looks intently at the 
elves)—How strange that I can see you 
even though you wear your caps! 

Thistle—Yes, you can see us tonight, 
eaps and all. Spells lose their charm on 
Christmas Eve always. (Turning to 
Peascod.) Peascod, where is that box? 
(Turning to Toinette.) Do you still want 
to try the experiment of being invisible? 

Toinette--Oh, yes, indeed I do, 

Thistle Very well, soletit be. (This 
tle beckons and two elves appear, pant- 
ing under the weight of a heavy box. 
Thistle uncovers the box, takes out a 
few seed and sprinkles them in each of 
Toinette’s shoes.) Now you have your 
wish and can go about and do what you 
like and no one can see you. The charm 
will end at sunset. Make the most of it 
while you can. But if you want to end 
it sooner, shake the seed from the shoes, 
and then you will he just as you usually 
are. 

Toinette—Oh, I shall not want to. I 
am sure I shall not. 

Thistle (waving his hand)—Well, we'll 
see. Goodby. 

Toinette—Goodby, and thank you ever 
so much. 

All the Elves (as they leave the room) 
—Goodby. 

(Toinette watches until all the elves 
have passed out, then falls asleep again, 
but soon wakes and sits up in bed with 
a start.) 

Toinette—My, | hear Mother coming. 
(Jumps out of bed, puts on shoes quickly. 
Slips in corner of room.) 

Mother (enterng room and glancing 
toward the bed)—My, my! Toinette is up 
and out very early. ‘This is very un- 
usual for her. (Begins preparations for 
breakfast. When it is ready she places 
it on the table. Goes to the door and 
calls children. ) Marc! Jeanneton! Pierre! 
Marie! Come to breakfast! (Children 
all enter the room in great glee. ) 

Mother—Is Toinette up-stairs? 

Marie—No, I haven’t seen her. 

Mother—That is strange. 

(All seat themselves at the table and 
begin to eat. ) 

Mother (glancing 


I’m 


towards the door 


nervously)-—-Where can Toinette be? 
Pierre— Perhaps a wolf has eaten her 
up—a great big wolf! 
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Mare (clapping his hands)—Oh, if he 
has I shall ask Mother to let me have 
her room for my very own. 

( Toinette looks troubled and ill at ease. 
She approaches table, slips a spoon from 
one side, dips into the porridge and eats 
rapidly. ) 

Jeanneton—I want some more. 

Mother (tilting bowl and looking in) 
—Bless me! How fast you have eaten. 

_(Toinette laughs and drops some por- 
ridge from her spoon on Marie’s hand. ) 

Marie (clasping burned hand) —Ouch! 

Mother—What is it? 

Marie—Hot water. Right on my hand. 

Marc— It’s porridge, Silly. 

Mother— You spattered it with your 
spoon. Eat more carefully, my child. 

Jeanneton—Poor Toinette gone. Not 
here. All gone. 

Marc—Well, what if she has gone? We 
can play all the better. If she were here 
she’d only seold and interfere. Toinette 
almost always scolds. I like to have her 
goaway. It makes it lots more pleasant. 

Marie—It is rather pleasant. Only I'd 
like her to be having a good time some- 
where else. 


Pierre (rising from the table)— Oh, 
bother Toinette. Let’s play hide-and- 
seek, 


(Toinette hides her face in her arms 
and begins to cry softly. Children all get 
up from the table and go outdoors. 
Mother goes out the other door.) 

Toinette (sobbing, )—Oh dear, they all 
hate me. Jeanneton missed me and | 
pushed her away only last night and 
wouldn’t tell her a story. Marie hoped 
I was having a pleasant time somewhere. 
I wish I hadn’t slapped her last Friday. 
And I wish I hadn’t thrown Mare’s ball 
into the fire that day I was so angry 
with him. How unkind he was to say 
what he did, but I wasn’t always kind 
to him. (Sobs.) Once I said I wished 
a bear would eat Pierre. That was be- 
cause he broke my cup. Oh dear, oh 
dear, what a bad girl I have been! (Sobs 
again, then looks up and her face bright- 
ens.) I’m going to be better. Why 
this is Christmas Day. I must get rid 
of these fern seed and begin right now. 
(Sits down, takes off shoes and shakes 
out the seed. A low laugh is heard at 
the door which causes Toinette to look 
that way. 

Thistle (standing at the door, clapping 
his hands) —I told you so! I told you so! 

Toinette Go away! I've had all I want 


of fern seed, and elves too, (Thistle 
disappears. ) 
Mother (entering the room) — Why, 


Toinette, where have you been this long 
time? 

(Toinette flings herself into her moth- 
er’s arms and weeps.) 

Mother— What can be 
Toinette, are you ill? 

Toinette—No, Mother, I have had such 
asad time. Last night while I was at 
the wishing-well an elf came to me and 
told me I could be invisible if I put some 
fern seedin my shoes. He brought them 
to me last night, and this morning I was 
right in the room while you were eating, 
and you did not see me. I heard ail the 
hateful things the children said about 
me, and it has made me so miserable. 


Mother (sitting down and drawing 
Toinette into her lap)—You poor, poor 
child to have your Christmas Day spoiled 
like this. 


Toinette—It is all my fault. I want 
the children to love me, but I have been 
so cross to them I cannot blame them. 
I shall spend the rest of this beautiful 
Christmas Day making them happy. 


Jeanneton (entering the room)—Has 
Toinette tum home? 


Toinette (springing towards her and 
hugging her closey—Yes, you darling, 
and I'll tell you a beautiful story. 

(Mother passes out the door. Toinette 
| takes Jeanneton on her lap and tells her 
| a short Christmas story. As the story is 
| concluded Marie enters.) 


the matter? 
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Marie — Did you have a good time 
where you went, Toinette? 

Toinette (putting Jeanneton on the 
floor and drawing Marie to her) —No, 
Marie, I wanted to come back and see 
you. 

Marie—But you slapped me Friday. 


Toinette (kissing her on the cheek) 
And I kissed you today. 

Marc (entering, bouncing a ball)---You 
back again, Cross Patch? Now I have 
another ball and you won’t get your 
hands on this. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Little Plays to be Acted at Christmas Time— Continued 


| Toinette—Let’s get the elves to help 


! 


| 


Long ago in England the little village 


us with our Christmas song around the | children used to sing beneath the win- 


| Christmas tree. 
(All join hands around the Christmas 
tree and sing a Christmas song. ) 


Elsie’s Christmas Eve 
By Alice Norris-Lewis 


CHARACTERS 


Elsie Vane, twelve years old, who has 
sprained her ankle. 

Mrs. Vane, her mother. 

Five Christmas Waits, smaller children 
(preferably about seven or eight years 





Toinette—Oh, Marc, I’m so sorry I 
threw your ball in the fire. (Assumes 
attitude of catching ball.) Here let’s 
play catching. (Mare stands looking at 
her for a minute, then engages in a 
merry game of ball. Pierre enters, looks 
anxiously at them, then begins to whis- 


tle.) 

Mare—Hey, Pierre! Toinette went vis- 
iting and got a new disposition. (All 
laugh. Toinette catches Jeanneton up 
and dances her round and round.) 

Mother (calling from other room) 
Come, children, our Christmas dinner is 
ready ! 

All— Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah for 
Christmas! a big fat turkey and plum 
pudding! 

(All leave the room clinging to Toin- 
ette. ) 


ACT Ill 


ScENE: Same as Act II. A Christmas 


tree, partly trimmed at one side. ‘Toin- 
ette is trimming tree. 
Toinette (to herself)—Oh, I am so 


happy. The children have been so dear 
and sweet to me, and just think, if it 
hadn’t been for those fern seed I would 
have gone on and on and would never 
have known how good it is to have them 
love me and want me always around! 


Thistle (appearing at side of room 
near the window)—Merry Christmas! 

Toinette — Merry Christmas, Thistle, 
You are just the one I want to see. I 
want some more fern seed in my shoes. 

Thistle (scratching his head)—Well, 
this is queer. 

(Toinette takes off shves and hands 
them to Thistle, then resumes work. ) 

Toinette—I must finish this tree be- 
fore the children come in. 

(Thistle sprinkles seed in the shoes, 
Toinette slipsthem on. A noise is heard 
in the next room. ) 

Thistle—That sounds like the children 
now. 

Toinette—Run, Thistle! They are com- 
ing! 

(Thistle disappears through door. 
Toinette slips to the corner of the room.) 

Children (running into the room)—Oh, 
the lovely Christmas tree! Where is 
Toinette? 

Mother (entering the room)—She’ll be 
here in a little while. I think she is up 
stairs. ‘ 

Jeanneton—Me ’onts Toinette. 

Pierre—The Christmas tree doesn’t 
look pretty without Toinette laughing 
beside it. : 

Marie—Toinette was a dear to fix this 
lovely tree for us. 

Mare—Don’t let’s touch it until she 
comes. 

Toinette (to herself)—I’!l slip off my 
shoes and sift these fern seed out. 

(Toinette takes off shoes and shakes’ 
out the seed, then stands up in the cor- 
ner. ) 

Pierre—Why, there’s Toinette! 

(All the children rush to her, while the 
mother looks on smiling. Elves enter; 
children stare. ) 

Thistle—We have come to bring good 
luck to this house. Toinette has found 
good luck, for good temper is good luck, 
and sweet words and kind looks and 
peace in the heart are the fairest of 
fortunes. See that you never lose them 

again, my dear girl. 





of age). 

SCENE-—Curtain rises, showing Elsie 
propped up on couch at left. An undec- 
orated Christmas tree at right. 

Elsie—Oh, dear! It’s too mean for 
anything that I should have to sprain my 
ankle just before Christmas. I hadn't 
half my shopping done, to say nothing 
of missing the tree at school and Jeanie 
“aston’s party tonight. It’s—it’s horrid! 
I’ve tried to be patient and not mind, 
but I—I—don’t believe I can stand it 
another moment. I’ve—j—just—got to 
cry! (Buries her face in pillow. Enter 
Mrs. Vane with arms full of Christmas 
tree decorations. She puts them down 
hurriedly and runs and lays her hand on 
Elsie’s shoulder. ) 


Mrs. Vane—-Why, Elsie! What is it, 
dear? Does your foot pain you again? 

Klsie— N-no. 

Mrs. Vane—What is it? Can’t you 
tell me? 

Elsie —It’s n-nothing! I didn’t mean to 
have you see me cry. I've tried all day 
not to but —but it’s the stupidest Christ- 


mas | ever spent since I can remember. 
(Buries head in pillow again.) 

Mrs. Vane—Oh, that’s it! Well, dear, 
it is hard, but remember one thing, 
Christmas hasn’t really come yet. 

Elsie—But Christmas Eve has and— 

Mrs. Vane—Just barely come, dear. 
Before it is over you may think it is quite 
as good as any you ever had. 

Elsie—There’s Jeanie’s party. I c-can’t 
go! 

Mrs. Vane—No, that is true. But 
stop crying and tell me where to hang 
this cute littke Kewpie doll. Iam going 
to trim the tree for you. 

Elsie (raising her head)—-Put Kewpie 
’way up high so baby Grace will see it the 
first thing. It’s for her. But I want 
you to hide papa’s bundle back of the 
thickest branches, for if he spies it be- 
fore tomorrow he'll be sure to open it. 
You must put yours where you can get 
hold of it quickly. It’s something splen- 
did and if you don’t like it I shall be so 
disappointed. I almost wish you would 
open it now. 

Mrs. Vane—Of course I shall like any 
gift you give me. Did you select it? 

Elsie—No, papa did, and he did very 
well—for a man. 

Mrs. Vane—I shall tell him that. Now 
where shall we put this doll for cousin 
Helen? 

Elsie—You had better set her on the 
floor. She might tumble off the tree and 
break her nose. 

. Mrs. Vane—That’s right! A sprained 
ankle is bad enough but a broken nose— 

Elsie—What are all those little white 
packages you have in your hand? 

Mrs. Vane—Secrets! 

Elsie—Then I won’t be a Paul Pry. 
But, mamma, you’ve forgotten some- 
thing. You haven’t lighted the candles 
tor the windows. 

Mrs. Vane—I haven’t forgotten but I 
wanted to finish the tree first. 

Elsie—I wish the candles would light 
some carol singers this way, as they used 
to do in England where the custom 
started. 

Mrs. Vane—Perhaps if the candles fail 
to bring some carol singers they may 
bring some Christmas waits instead. 

Elsie—What are waits? I never heard 
of them. 

Mrs. Vane (busily decorating tree) — 











dows of the nobleman’s castle. After 
they had finished their song, the lord or 
lady of the manor would invite them 
into the great hall where the Yule log 
was burning and give them each a little 
gift of some sort. These children were 
called ‘‘ waits. ’’ 


Elsie—How interesting! 


Mrs. Vane—Now the tree is ready! 
I will get the candles. (Exits. ) 

Elsie—It’s eight o’clock. Jeanie’s 
party is just beginning. Oh, dear! 

(Enter Mrs. Vane with several 
lighted candles arranged on tray. ) 

Mrs. Vane — You may light them, 
Elsie. Here is the match. 

Elsie (taking match)— How lovely! 
(Lights candles. ) 

Mrs. Vane—Now I will put them in 
the window so the waits may find the 
way to our castle. (Puts candles in 
window. ) 

Elsie—Wouldn’t it be exciting if some 
waits should come? 

Mrs. Vane—But the waits were found 
in England long ago! 

(As she speaks children’s voices out- 
side begin to sing softly ‘‘Silent Night. ”’ 
In “Ten Traditional Carols.’’ Price 6 
cents. ’’) 

Elsie—Hark! It is, it is--the Christ- 
mas waits, I do believe. Oh, mamma, 
do let me come to the window and see 
for myself! 

Mrs. Vane—I’m afraid yeu’ll hurt your 
ankle. 

Elsie—Oh, no I won’t. T’ll hop on my 
other foot, mamma, I’1l hop on my other 
foot. Please let me! 

Mrs. Vane—Let me help you then. 
Now—careful, careful! (Helps Elsie to 
window. ) 

Elsie—Oh, I see them. One, two, three, 
four, five of them! Who can they be? | 
wish they would sing again. 

Mrs. Vane—They will, I’m sure. 

(Children sing ‘‘Silent Night’’ again. ) 

Elsie—Aren’t they the dearest things! 
Will they come into the house for their 
gifts, mamma? 

Mrs. Vane—Yes, they are coming now. 
Let me help you back to the couch, dear. 
Carefully now—carefully! (Helps Elsie 
to couch.) Now I’ll open the door for 
them. (Exits. ) 

Elsie—I wonder who they can be! 

(Enter Mrs. Vane followed by little 
waits who stand awkwardly and bash- 
fully in center of stage.) 

Mrs. Vane—Here they are, Elsie! 
you know any of them? 

Elsie—Yes, indeed. There’s Mary Mar- 
tin and Fanny Hays and Jennie Cross 
and—the Harroway twins. Where are 
their gifts, mamma? 


un- 


Do 


Mrs. Vane (taking white packages 
from tree)—Here they are. My secrets, 
Elsie. 


(Gives each wait a package.) 

Elsie—Please open them, Waits. I’m 
just wild to know what is in those pack- 
ages. (Waits untie packages. Each 
has received a pair of mittens. ) 

Mrs. Vane—Now Jack Frost can't nip 
your fingers. 

Waits (in chorus) No-m. 
to go.) 

Elsie—Must you go so soon? 

Waits (in chorus) — Yes-m. 

Elsie—But you’ll sing again when you 
get outside? 

Waits (in chorus)—Yes’m. (Exit). 

Elsie—Let me go to the window again, 
mamma. (Mrs. Vane helps her to win- 
dow. Waits outside sing ‘‘Silent Night’’ 
again. ) 

Elsie (sighing)— Wasn’t that lovely! 
(Hops back to couch. ) 

Mrs. Vane—Did you enjoy it? 

Elsie—Of course I did. 

Mrs. Vane—And a little bit of the 
stupidness of Christmas Eve is gone? 

E'sie—Not c little bit, but cvcry bit- 


(They start 
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Mrs. Vane—And tomorrow night I have 
arranged to have all the girls who are 
at Jeanie’s party tonight come over 
for a candy pull. Would you like that? 

Elsie— Mamma, you’re the de: 
dear! You know I would. — 


The Capture of Santa Claus 


By Rebecca Strutton 
Au Exercise for the Distribution of Gifts 


SYNoPsIs: While voices in the distance 
are singing ‘‘O Little Town of Bethle. 
hem’’ five little children pass chrough 
a room containing a Christmas tree, on 
their way to bed. The fairy scene which 
follows is understood to be the children’s 
dream. 


SETTING: Room or stage appropri 
decorated. Preferably whlis es 
(sheets will do) with holly paper border, 
Large well-decorated tree in the center, 
Stage lights low. Dark elsewhere. 

SCENE I 

Enter (left) five little children, jn 
night-gowns or pajamas, each carrying 
or dragging some plaything in one hand 
and carrying lighted candle, in candle- 
stick, in the other. All circle around 
the tree slowly, watching it intently 
then pass out (right) to bed. ; 

(Interval of two minutes.) 
SCENE II 

Enter (left) Queen of the Elves, wi 
her Band. All should be dressed i 
white. Extra white stockings in place 
of shoes, white dresses and hair-ribbons, 
caps of white crepe paper trimmed with 
tinsel. Queen should have tinsel crown, 
small wand with star on the end trimmed 
with tinsel, also front of dress draped 
with tinsel. 

All step lightly, and at wave of Queen's 
wand the Band take their places while 
Queen salutes them with a sweeping bow. 

Queen (facing audience) — 

Oh, I’m the Queen of Elfin Land! 

And with my happy rollicking Band 

I’ve come with full intent, you see, 

To >a the King of the Christmas 
ree. 


And now I'll place my Elves at ease; 

When Santa Claus comes in and sees 

‘hat tree, he’ll say, ‘‘Ah, yes, there's 
work 

That Santa Claus must never shirk.”’ 

(Facing Band.) 

When he is busy, I’ll raise my hand 

And sign to you, my merry Band, 

And when I motion—one, two, three! 

_ capture the King of the Christmas 
ree. 


Surround him quickly, join hands; 

Though slight, they’ll serve as iron 
bands; 

Be quick with your work, my Elfin dears, 

As captive, we’ll hold him a_ thousand 
years. 


(Queen points to members of Band 
who drop out of sight. ) 


Now you hide here, and you hide there, 
Another one drop behind that chair; 
When I raise my wand ’twill be the sign 
Quickly to rise and form in line. 


With stealthy steps then form a ring, 
After which just shout and sing, 

‘*A thousand years--and more—you'll be 
Our captive, oh, King of the Christmas 


1? 


tree! 


Hush! Hist! I think | hear his bells! 

Be careful of your task, dear Elves! 

Now very, very quiet be— 

Here comes the King of the Christmas 
tree! 


(Santa Claus enters (right) and stand- 
ing with back to Elves, begins to wor 
on tree. The Elves, on signal from 
Queen, spring into place, form ring 
around Santa Claus and tree, shouting 
the following lines. Lights are turn 
on. ) 

Elves— 

For a thousand years we've captured 
thee, 


(Continued on page 78) 
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The Message of the Bells 
By Lewis S. Mills 


| 
AUTHOR’S NOTE: It adds to the effect if the 


words JOY, PEACK, HOPE, and TRUTH, are 
made up in letters three inches high and placed 
across the chests ofthe reciters. Just above these 
place one letter on each girl to make up the word 
LOVE. The letters may be cut from cardboard 
and colored by the children with crayolaor water 
paints. Where real bells are used they may be 
decorated with colored paper. 


For four girls with small bells which 
are tinkled softly as each one speaks. 
If real bells cannot be secured, imitation 
paper bells of red will be very pretty.) 


First Girl— 
The bells of JOY are ringing, 
We hear them on every hand, 
They are ringing for all the people, 
They are ringing for every land. 
Hear the loudly pealing bells of JOY. 


Second Girl— 
The bells of PEACE are chiming, 
And, mingling with the joy bells, share 
In the message to hearts aweary, 
To comfort in hours of care. 
Hear the softly chiming bells of PEACE. 
Third Girl 
The bells of HOPE unite 
With the bells of peace to bring 
Cheering notes to all the troubled, 
As they gently, firmly ring. 
Hear the cheering bells of HOPE. 
Fourth Girl 
The bells of TRUTH are ringing, 
And lands with echoes abound; 
No tidings were ever sweeter 
Than in their tones resound. 
Hear the gladly ringing bells of TRUTH. 
All (with the four bells tinkling in 
time—) 
The bells of LOVE are pealing 
Their tidings over all the earth, 
To tell that God is with us, 
To tell the news of Jesus’ birth. 
Hear the sweetly pealing bells of LOVE. 


A Rest for Santa Claus 
By Bertha E. Bush 


‘Twas the day after Christmas, and dear 
Santa Claus 

Was sleeping as soundly as could be, be- 
cause 

He had traveled, you know,all the whole 
night before. 

Mrs. Santa Claus heard him contentedly 
snore, 

And she smiled as she listened, and said, 
“Dear old chap! 

He certainly needed this nice, restful 
nap.”’ 


Then the telephone rang; it was close 
to his ear, 

For he has it near by him, vou know, all 
the year; 

And this was the message that woke 

, Santa up: 

‘Johmy Jackson has broken his sister’s 
new cup 

That you put in her stocking; and she’s 
slapped him, too, 

And they’re crying and making a hulla- 
baloo. 

You'll want to be putting it down in 
your book 

Where you’ll see it the next Christmas 
time, when you look.’’ 


“I don’t,” said poor Santa Claus with a 
great sigh, 
nd hung up the receiver, a tear in his 
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It’s no jaunt to journey north, south, 

west and east 
All over the world, and I think that at 
least 
| They might give me some peace when 

‘the journey was done, 
And play with their toys and have good- 

natured fun. 
| I’m —" discouraged; it seems to me 
clear 
| That it really won’t pay for the trouble 
next year.’’ 





Now Santa was tired and it made him 
feel blue; 

But I certainly think it was shameful, 
don’t you? 

And say, boys and girls, you do love 
him, I know. 
Let’s try this next Christmas and grati- 
tude show: 
Let’s cut out all 
and each frown 

That Santa needs in his 
down. 

For a whole week at least let us each do 
our best 

To give dear old Santa Claus chance for 
a rest. 


crossness, each word 


book to put 


Jack Frost and the Christmas 
Trees 


Away up at the North Pole, 
Lives Jack Frost! 
Sir John Franklin went hunting for him, 
And that’s the way he got lost; 
For though old Jack goes traveling 
round, 
Calling on high and low, 
He never asks people to visit him 
In his palace of ice and snow. 


But there he lives at his ease 
All the summer long, ‘ 
Dining on ice-cream, 
And taking his ice water—stlrong ! 
There, where ‘‘the midnight sun’’ 
Outshines the Northern stars, 
He holds his court, and smokes 
Icicles for cigars! 


But when the winter comes, 

The old fellow shakes himself, 
Orders out his sleigh, 
And takes his whip from the shelf; 
And making all tight and fast, 

Like a householder wise and true, 
He comes down here to see 

What mischief he can do. 


Betaking himself to the woods, 

He pinches with fingers cold 

The chestnut and maple trees, 

As they flame in scarlet and gold; 
The vines and the sumacs, too, 
Turn brilliant red with rage, 

And he showers on the ground 


But when he comes to the pines, 
The hemlocks and cedars, too, 
He says, ‘‘ Let them keep their leaves, 
*Twould never, never do 
To spoil the children’s fun 
By laying these branches low; 
Santa Claus will be here looking 
For Christmas trees, I know!’’ 


And so, my little folks, 
As the Christmas time draws near, 
Old Santa Claus goes with his hatehet 
Out in the woods so drear, 
And wherever he sees a tree 
With dark leaves overgrown, 
With a chuckle, a nod, and a wink, 
He marks it for his own. 
S. J. Burke. 


If a Mile is a Mile 


By Josephine E. Toal 


When we go down to grandpa’s, on the 
farm eight miles away, 


often as we may, 

It’s the longest, longest distance, and it 
takes the longest while, 

It seems as if we're hours going just 
single mile. 


trees beside the way, 
we get so tired riding that we run 
behind the sleigh. 
**What makes you drive so slowly, pa?”’ 
we ask, and then pa'll laugh. 
When we think we're most to grandpa’s, 
why the guideboard says just half. 


And 


But coming back is different; the thing 
is very strange, 

But the miles are surely shorter; | know 
there is a change. 

The houses and the mail-boxes are closer 

‘long the route, 

And how surprised we are when pa says, 

**Home again! Come, tumble out.’’ 


Now I do not understand it, though hard 

my brain I rack. 

Why in going are we longer than we are 
in coming back ? 

If it’s eight miles down to grandpa’s, 
why not eight the other way ? 

If a mile is a mile at one time, why not 

always so, | say? 


A Gift to Santa 


{ sent dear Santa Claus a note: 
‘Please bring me a big doll,’’ | wrote; 
‘*T love you, Santa, yes, | do, 

I’d like to make a gift to you, 

But, oh, dear me, | cannot tell 

The sort of present would please you 
well; 

And so I send you only this: 





The loveliest foliage! 


A great, big, black, inky kiss.”’ 











“ eye. 
Oh, why can’t the children I love so be | 


good | 
And kind to each other, as every one , 
should ? | 
Iwouldn’t mind so much if ‘twas after | 


New Year, 
But the day after Christmas! Oh, dear, | 
and oh, dear! | 
You'd think they might give me a bit of 
a rest 
When I’ve worked so to please them and 
given my best. ”’ 


His good nap was_ broken; he rose with 
up a groan— 
M Weary and aching in every bone. | 











ss” OO a 





a 


We count the barns and windmills, the 
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Santa Claus and the Mouse 


One Christmas eve, when Santa Claus 
Came to a certain house, 

To fill the children’s stockings there, 
He found a little mouse. 


‘*A merry Christmas, little friend,’’ 
Said Santa, good and kind. 

‘‘The same to you, sir,’’ said the mouse; 
“T thought you wouldn't mind 





“If I should stay awake tonight 
And watch you for awhile.’’ 

‘*You’re very welcome, little mouse,”’ 
Said Santa with a smile. 


And then he filled the stockings up 
Before the mouse could wink— 

From toe to top, from top to toe 
There wasn’t left a chink. 


, 


‘*‘Now they won't hold another thing,’ 
Said Santa Claus with pride. 

>| A twinkle came in mouse’s eyes, 
| But humbly he replied: 





As we do, the whole Blake family, as 


‘It’s not polite to contradict, 
Your pardon I implore 

But in the fullest stocking there 
/ could put one thing more.’’ 


‘Oh, ho!’’ laughed Santa. ‘‘Silly mouse, 
Don’t I know how to pack? 

By filling stockings all these years, 
| should have learned the knack.’ 


; And then he took the stocking down 
| Krom where it hung so high, 

| And said: **Now put in one thing more; 
| I give you leave to try.”’ 


''The mousie chuckled to himself, 

| And then he softly stole 

Right to the stocking’s crowded toe 
And gnawed a little hole! 


‘*Now, if you please, good Santa Claus, 
I’ve put in one thing more; 

For you will own that little hole 
Was not in there before.’’ 


How Santa Claus did laugh and laugh! 
And then he gaily spoke: 

‘*Well, you shall have a Christmas cheese 
lor that nice little joke.’’ 


If you don’t think this story true, 
Why! I can show to you 
The very stocking with the hole 
The little mouse gnawed through. 
Emile Poulsson. 


The Eavesdropper 


If little boys don’t hurry off to bed 


On Christmas eve, an’ try to go to 
sleep, 
But stay awake an’ hide aroundan’ 
! peep, 
(er so the grown-up folks have always 
said), 
Then Santa Claus’ll frown an’ shake his 
head, 


An’ gather all their presents in a heap— 

Espeshully the ones they’d wanta 
keep— 

An’ give’em all to other boys instead. 


But every year I’ve wanted so to see! 
An’ maybe he’ll not find me _ hiding 
here. 
But if he did, an’ left no toys for me, 
I'd be ez glad | peeked—er pretty near, 


| Unless he was so cross that maybe he 


Would take the things he left 


last year! 


away 
—Burges Johnson. 


I Wonder 











Pupils Reciting “The Message 


of the Bells” } 





I wonder if old Santa Claus 
When he was just a boy 

Was very good at Christmas time, 
His parents’ pride and joy. 

1 wonder if his stocking hung 
Beside the chimney tall; 

I wonder if dear Santa Claus 
Had any toys at all. 


The Best Day 


You may talk about your birthday, 
With its feasting and its joys; 

You may talk about July Fourth, 
With its fireworks and its noise; 

But give me a Merry Christmas, 
Crammed chock-full of cakes and toys. 
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Seat Work Patterns for a Mother Goose Border 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this pattern may be given to pupils to trace, color, cut and mount. Handy Spandy wears a white waist and a blue 
collar and tie, and blue trousers. His stockings are blue and his shoes are white. His hair is a soft yellow. He carries a yellow paper bag and a stick 
of red and white candy. The January issue will contain a pattern of Ride a Cock-Horse. 


























Handy Spandy, Jack-a-dandy, 

Loves plum cake and sugar candy ; 

He bought some at a grocer’s shop, } 
And out he came hop, hop, hop. 


BessldrveceLlea velaja 
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We want our readers to fill this page for us. 
selections, giving preference to the poens selected by the largest number of persons. 
of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 
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Send in the names 


of pocms you wish to see here. 
There are many who 


Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


We will make up the page from your 


have in their memory the names 


ft ts especially to prowide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this 


will be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all who have the privilege of reading these desired and 


therefore destrable poems. 


Prayer and Potatoes 


“Ifa brother or sister be naked, and destitute 
of daily food, and one of you say unto them, De- 
part in peace, be ye warmed and filled; notwith- 
standing ye give them not those things which 
are needful to the body; what doth it profit? 
(James ii. 15-16.) 


An old lady sat in her old arm-chair, 

With wrinkled visage and disheveled hair, 
And pale and hunger-worn features; 

For days and for weeks her only fare, 

As she sat there in her old arm-chair, 
Had been potatoes. 


But now they were gone; of bad or good, 
Not one was left for the old lady’s food 
Of those potatoes; 
And she sighed and said, ‘‘ What shall I do? 
Where shall 1 send, and to whom shall 
Igo 
For more potatoes?’’ 


And she thought of the deacon over the 


way, 

The deacon so ready to worship and pray, 
Whose cellar was full of potatoes; 
And she said: ‘‘I will send for the dea- 

con to come; 
He’ll not mind much to give me some 
Of such a store of potatoes. ’’ 


And the deacon came over as fast as he 
could, 
Thinking to do the old lady some good, 
But never thought of potatoes; 
He asked her at once what was her chief 
want, 
And she, simple soul, expecting a grant, 
Immediately answered, ‘‘ Potatoes. ’’ 


But the deacon’s religion didn’t lie that 
way ; 
He was more accustomed to preach and 
pray 
Than to give of his hoarded potatoes; 
So, not hearing, of course, what the old 
lady said, 
He rose to pray with uncovered head, 
But she only thought of potatoes. 


He prayed for patience, and wisdom, and 
grace, 
But when he prayed, 
peace, ’”’ 
She audibly sighed ‘‘Give potatoes ;’’ 
And at the end of each prayer which he 


“Lord, give her 


said, 
He heard, or thought that he heard in its 
stead, 
The same request for potatoes. 


The deacon was troubled ; knew not what 
to do; 
"Twas very embarassing to have her act 
so 
About ‘‘those carnal potatoes. ’’ 
So, ending his prayer, he started for 


ome; 
As the door closed behind him, he heard 

a deep groan, 
“Oh, give to the hungry potatoes!’’ 


And that groan followed him all the way 


ome; 
In the midst of the night it haunted his 
room— 

“Oh, give to the hungry potatoes!’’ 
He could bear it no longer; arose and 
. dressed; 
trom his well-filled cellar taking in haste 

A bag of his best potatoes. 


Again he went to the widow’s lone hut; 
er sleepless eyes she had not shut; 
ut there she sat in that old arm-chair, 
ith the same wan features, the same 
sad air, 
And, entering in, he poured on the floor 
ushel or more from his goodly store 
Of choicest potatoes. 


The widow’s cup was running o’er, 


And he kneeled him down on the sanded 
floor, 

Where he had poured his goodly store, 
And such a prayer the deacon prayed 

As never before his lips essayed; 

No longer embarrassed, but free and full, 
He poured out the voice of a liberal soul, 
And the widow responded aloud **‘ Amen!’’ 

But spake no more of potatoes. 


And would you, who hear this simple tale, 
Pray for the poor, and praying, ‘‘pre- 
vail?’’ 
Then preface your prayers with alms and 
good deeds; 
Search out the poor, their wants and 
their needs; 
Pray for peace, and grace, and _ spiritual 
food, 
For wisdom and guidance, 
are good,— 
But don’t forget the potatoes. 
J.T. Pettee. 


-for all these 


How Did You Die? 


Did you tackle the trouble that came 
your way 
With a resolute heart and cheerful? 
Or hide your face from the light of day 
With a craven soul and fearful? 
O, a trouble’s a ton, or a trouble’s an 
ounce, 
Or a trouble is what you make it, 
And it isn’t the fact that you’re hurt 
that counts, 
But only how did you take it? 
You are beaten to earth? Well, well, 
what’s that? 
Come up with a smiling face. 
It’s nothing against you to fall down flat, 
But to lie there—that’s disgrace. 
The harder you’re thrown, why, 
higher the bounce; 
Be proud of your blackened eye! 
It isn’t the fact that you’re licked that 
counts; 
It’s how did you fight—and why? 


the 


And though you be done to the death, 


Not its value in pay 
Makes me urge in this way, 
But the longings and achings of heart.’’ 


““Let me wait till the day, 
O good shepherd, I pray; 
For | shudder to go in the dark 
On the mountain so high 
And its precipice nigh 


ing bark.’’ 


Then the shepherd said, ‘‘No; 
Surely some one must go 
Who can rescue my lamb from the 
cold, 
From the wolf’s hungry maw 
And the lion’s fierce paw 
And restore it again to the fold.’’ 


Then the shepherd goes out 
With his cloak girt about 
And his rod and his staff 
What cares he for the cold 
If his sheep to the fold, 
He can bring from the dark mountain 


in his hand. 


’Mong the wolves with their frighten- | 
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| As he pushed his spees up close to his 

eyes, 

read the address in a child’s rough 

plan. 

‘Dear Saint Nicholas,’’ so it began, 

‘The other stocking you see on the wall 

1 ~— —s up for a child named Clara 
all. 


| 
| And 


“*She’s a poor little girl, but very good, 

| So | thought, perhaps, you kindly would 

Fill up her stocking, too, tonight, 

And help to make her Christmas bright. 

If you’ve not enough for both stockings 
there, 

Please put all in Clara’s, I 
care.’”’ 


shall not 


Saint Nicholas brushed a tear from his 
eye, 
And, ‘*God bless you, darling,’’ he said 
with a sigh; 
Then softly he blew through the chim- 
ney high 
A note like a bird’s, as it soars on high, 





land ? 


You can hear his clear voice 
As the mountains rejoice, | 
‘‘Sheepy sheep, sheepy sheep, sheepy | 
sheep!’’ 
Up the hillside so steep, 
Into caverns so deep, 
‘‘Sheepy sheep, sheepy sheep, sheepy 
sheep!’’ 





Now he hears its weak ‘‘baa,’’ | 
And he answers it, ‘‘Ah! | 
Sheepy sheep, sheepy sheep, sheepy | 
sheep!’ | 
Then its answering bleat 
Hurries on his glad feet, 
And his arms gather up his lost sheep. 


Wet and cold on his breast 
The lost lamb found its rest 
As he bore it adown to the fold. 
And the ninety and nine 
Bleat for joy down the line, 
That it’s safe from the wolf and the | 


cold. 





what then? 


men, 
Why, the Critic will call it good. | 
Death comes with a crawl, or comes with | 
a pounce, 
And whether he’s slow or spry, | 
It isn’t the fact that you’re dead that | 
counts, 
But only how did you die? 
—Edmund Vance Cooke. 


The Good Shepherd 


There were ninety and nine 
Of a flock, sleek and fine 

In a sheltering cote in the vale; 
But a lamb was away, 
On the mountain astray, 
Unprotected within the safe pale. 


Then the sleet and the rain 

On the mountain and plain, 

And the wind fiercely blowing a gale, 
And the night’s growing dark, 

And the wolf’s hungry bark 

Stir the soul of the shepherd so hale. 


And he says, ‘‘ Hireling, go; 

For a lamb’s in the snow 

And exposed to the wild hungry beast; 
’Tis no time to keep seat, 

Nor to rest weary feet, 

Nor to sit at a bounteous feast.’’ 





Then the hireling replied, 

“Here you have at your side 

All your flock save this one little sheep. 
Are the ninety and nine, | 
All so safe and so fine, | 
Not enough for the shepherd to keep?’’ 





der face was haggard and wan no more. 
ow,’ said the deacon, ‘‘shall we | 
pray?’’ 


“Yes,”’said the widow, ‘‘now you may.’’ | 


Then the shepherd replied, - 
‘“‘Ah! this lamb from my side 
Presses near, very near, to my heart. 


If you battled the best you could, | 
If you played your part in the world of | 


| There’s only.one little girl lives here.’”’ 


Then he said to his friends, 
‘*Now let joy make amends | 
For the steeps and the deeps I have | 
crossed— 
For the pelting of sleet 
And my sore, weary feet ; | 
For I’ve found the dear lamb that | 
was lost.’’ 


Let the hirelings upbraid 
For the nights that He stayed 
On the mountains so rugged and high. 
Surely never a jeer 
From my lips shall one hear, 
For—that poor lonely lambkin—was— I, 


While the eons shall roll 
O’er my glad ransomed soul 
I will praise the Good Shepherd above, 
For a place on His breast, 
For its comfort and rest, 
For His wonderful, wonderful love. 
— Professor D. N. Howe. 
Custar, Ohio. 


The Two Little Stockings 


Two little stockings hung side by side, 

Close to the fireside broad and wide. 

‘““Two?’’ said Saint Nick, as down he 
came, 

Loaded with toys and many a game. 

‘*Ho, ho!’’ said he, with a laugh of fun, 

“*T’l] have no cheating, my pretty one. + 





**I know who dwells in this house, my 
dear, 


So he crept up close to the chimney- 
place, 

And measured a sock with a sober face; 

Just then a wee little note fell out 

And fluttered low, like a bird, about. 





‘‘Aha! What’s this?’’ said he, in sur- | 
prise, 


When down came two of the funniest 
mortals 

That ever was seen this side earth’s por- 
tals. 

‘“*Hurry up,’’ said Saint Nick, ‘‘and 


nicely prepare 

Alla Jittle girl wants where money is 
rare.’’ 

Then, oh, what a scene there was in that 
room! 

Away went the elves, but down from the 


gloom 

Of the sooty old chimney came tumbling 
low 

A child's whole wardrobe, from head to 
toe, 


How Santa Claus laughed, as he gath- 
ered them in, 

And fastened each one to the sock with 
a pin; 

Right to the toe he hung a blue dress, — 

“‘She’ll think it came from the sky, | 
guess,’’ 

Said Saint Nicholas, smoothing the folds 
of blue, 

And tying the hood to the stocking, too. 


When all the warm clothes were fastened 


on, 
And both little socks were filled and 
done, 


| Then Santa Claus tucked a toy here and 


there, 


| And hurried away to the frosty air, 


Saying, ‘‘God pity the poor, and bless 
the dear child 

Who pities them, too, on this night so 
wild.’’ 

The wind caught the words and bore 
them on high 

Till they died away in the midnight sky; 

While Saint Nicholas flew through the 
icy air, 

Bringing ‘‘peace and good will’’ with 
him everywhere. 

—Saru Keables Hunt. 


Life’s Mirror 


There are loyal hearts, there are spirits 
brave, 
There are souls that are pure and true; 
Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best shall come back to you. 


Give love, and love to your heart will 
flow, 
A strength in your utmost need, 
Have faith, and a scorce of hearts will 
show 
Their faith in your word and deed. 


| For life is the mirror of king and slave, 


"Tis just what you are and do; 


| Then give to the world the best you have, 


And the best will come back to you. 
—Madeline Bridges. 
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Schools Will Lead in the National Week of Song 


During this month teachers and pupils will 
be busy with preparations for Christmas, aside 
from the regular schoo] duties. That we re- 
cognize the demands of the season is amply 
evident from the great amount of material 
pertaining to that occasion in our pages this 
month. We can confidently assert that no 
issue of any school magazine ever furnished 
so much and so varied an assortment. 

But even in the midst of Christmas prepar- 
ations, and sometimes because of them, we 
wish our readers to have in mind the National 
Week of Song, which is being urged for the 
week containing Washington’s Birthday, Feb- 
ruary 22d. 

We are connecting the two because the 
value of singing in the schools will be im- 
pressed upon every teacher during these days 
of Christmas preparation—on many of them 
by the very lack of preparation and readiness 
to sing which they find in their schools—-and 
on all by the appreciable benefit which can 
be seen in the extra practice of music necess- 
ary for even a modest Christmas celebration. 
From both standpoints the advantage of more 
and better singing in the school will be seen, 
and the spirit to prepare for and carry through 
the National Week of Song will be enhanced. 


The benefits of the right kind of singing in 
the schools is recognized. The fact that it is 
too often crowded out in whole or in part is 
also known. 

It is for the purpose of creating a deeper 
interest in this subject, bringing it into the 
prominence it deserves, that a special week is 
suggested. 

It is not by any means intended that this 
shall be confined to the schools. It is intended 
for the entire community, but in large 
measure this must come through the teacher 
and the schools. 

It is in the schools, too, that it can be made 
most general and effective. 

This is not a narrow or local movement. It 
is intended to reach the country over. There 
will be inspiration in the thought that thous- 
ands of schools and millions of pupils are 
singing at one time the familiar songs which 
are nation-wide in their character. 

The naming of a special week will focus the 
attention of the schools upon that subject and 
emphasize its importance in the school 
training. 

Extra hours will be given to the learning 
and practice of songs and special sessions 
will be devoted entirely to them. 


School officials and teachers have given this 
movement the sanction of their hearty ap. 
proval, and a very general cooperation in the 
schools is assured. 

But it will not be the success it should he 
unless it spreads from the school to the commu- 
nity. It is part of the work of the teacher 
to see that this is done. 

Interest Community Clubs, Social Centers, 
Choral Societies, and Women’s Clubs whether 
musical or not. This last is a powerful medi- 
um for giving impetus and popularity to 
such a movement in the community. Let the 
work of the school and the other organiza- 
ons culminate in a genuine Community sing— 
whether the ‘‘community’’ be the smallest 
school district, the bigger village or the city 
neighborhood. 

Somewhere and somehow that week, let the 
national and patriotic and folk songs and 
familiar ballads be sung from one community 
to another, the country around. It is such 
songs that are wanted, and we trust there 
will be few school and few communities in 
which ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner,’’ ‘‘ Amer- 
ica,’’ ‘‘Home Sweet Home,’’ and many other 
such can be sung readily and with spirit after 
such a week of inspiration. 








The Teacher and Reading 


**When Iam reading a good book’’ says 
Hamerton, “the only Croesus that I envy 
is he who is reading a better book.’’ In 
some schools the attention of the pupil 
is confined to ‘‘doing sums,’’ ‘‘parsing,’’ 
and other routine work. The atmosphere 
of such schools is deficient in essential 
elements of intellectual stimulus. To 
read well is to think well. A thinker 
excites thought in others, and purifies 
the educational atmosphere about him. 
One of the best services a teacher can 
do for a pupil is to lead him to think 
more, by inducing him to read more and 
to read more judiciously. This all teach- 
ers can do. ‘The teacher may inquire of 
pupils what they have read or are read- 
ing, how they enjoy it. He may in turn 
tell what he himself is reading, and pro- 
pose to bring his book and read a little | it.’’ 
to them, asking them to bring theirs and 
read to each other. Books, magazines 
and newspapers will thus be brought to 
schoo], and interesting selections be read 
from them. The children will experi- 
ence the delight of reading good stories, 
and of hearing good stories read by 
others. The teacher can mention some 
good books which contain delightful 
reading, naming such as are known to 
be in the district or can be easily se- 
cured. 

Several of the pupils might be led to 
read the same book, and compare views 
upon it. Such an exercise is most valu- 
able in cultivating the taste and judg- 
ment. To be useful in this work, the 
teacher must look over the family libra- 
ries in the district, and learn something 
of their contents. This will make him 
acquainted with the people, will make 
him know the home-life of the children 
better, and will thus prepare him to 
reach the hearts and minds of the pupils. 
By associating with the parents, and 
talking over the contents of their libra- 
ries, the teacher will become an instruc- 
tor and adviser of the parents, and will 
be consulted about papers, magazines 
and books for the family. If he is com- 
petent to advise, he may do great good 
by his suggestions. In many families, 
new books are ararity. In most cases, 
book purchases are accidental. A teach- 
er acquainted with books, and familiar 
with the cheap editions, can do much to 


race? 


teach. 


education. 


free skies? 


teacher. 


produce 


ary.”’ 





increase the reading facilities and read- 
ing habits of the young.—lennsylvania 
School Journal. 


Training that Educates 


The mind grows by its own activity, 
and in no other way. 
sist; we cannot make it grow. 
we recognize this fact in our schools? | 
remember when I was a young teacher, 
how I used to explain everything, and 
how I explained most what [I new least! 
Il used to explain division of 
very lucidly when I didn’t understand it 
—and I never did understand it until I 
learned with actual things. 
planation is simply depriving the child 
of his chance to grow. 
sion of mental activity is when the child 
says ‘‘Don’t do that for me—let me do 
The more we pour in, the weaker 
they become. 
velop power--yet we do 
while they sit helpless. 
an athlete by lifting all his burdens for 
him, and then send him forth to win the 
Why do the same thing for the 
child’s mind? 
I say that the only true arithmetic would 
be one that should have neither rule, ex- 
planation nor definition in it. 

‘The thing, that is near is the thing to 
You sometimes hear a teacher 
complaining that she can do little or 
nothing because she has no apparatus. 
This is another of the chains of the old 
Have we not pebbles, and 
shells, and leaves, and flowers, and the 
If there is absolutely no ap- 
paratus save the ordinary country sur- 
roundings, these are enough for the true 
The good teacher is the one 
who appreciates the value and feels the 
power of the near; for out of the seen, 
the unseen must come. ‘To be sure, 
some will say, ‘‘We are opposed to this 
—these new-fangled ways are all bosh.”’ 
Yet they ride in the cars, and have the 
electric light before their doors; they 
are progressive in that line of applied 
science; but they fail to perceive that 
the science of teaching applied would 
commensurate _ results. 
say, ‘“‘Those things are practical, but 
these educational 
Yet the things of which we are 
most ignorant, as regards the teaching 
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What we want is to de- 
their work, 
Would you train 
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apiece. 
And we are doing it! 


good. 


that it unfits for work, 
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theories are vision- 


glorious future.—Col. F. 





in our schools, are the air we breathe, 
the water we drink, the food we eat, the 
clothes we wear—in short, that which 
touches us most closely on every side. 
The true teacher, the one who is trying 
to learn to teach, uses these things; and 
so the thought of God in nature becomes | Report of the United States Commis- 
the thought of the child—and the revela- 
tion of God in nature works out through 
the child a true civilization. 

Work can be made attractive. For great 
success the worker must love his work; | ble but helping by 
it must not be drudgery for him. 
the child real things, and he will love to 
work, and you will not need the ratan 
and the ferule, nor the compulsory tru- 
ant law, nor yet undue stimulus of emu- 
I do not believe in compelling 
children to school, unless you have some- 
thing good and pleasant there for them; 
that, the attraction 
makes compulsion unnecessary. 
to deal with some of the poorest children 
to be found anywhere; yet in the very 
slums of ignorance and poverty and su- 
perstition they make me welcome; the 
children are all our friends, because they 
know we bring them good. 
the glory of our work, that we are try- 
ing to make of these children, notwith- 
standing such surroundings, 
will be an honor to the Republice—voters 
who cannot be bought for two dollars 


I tell you, 
teachers, that real teaching eliminates 
the bad boys and girls —they are all 
Under such teaching, 
takes the place of vice—all good teach- 
ing develops moral character. 
other hand, all bad teaching has an ele- 
ment of immorality in it: we have seen 
and_ idleness 
I believe that the teaching 
of the lowest primary schools, if well 
done, is the highest work on earth. 

And now, teachers, shall we not begin 
to do well, and apply these principles to 
If we and our successors 
would do this, in a century there would 
be a revolution in the intellectual and 
moral world greater and more beneficent 
than the physical one of which we have 
Shall we not do it? 
cannot be done quickly, but we can do 
our share in laying the foundations of a 
W. Parker. 
—I'xtract from an Address. 


Montessori Movement 


The Montessori movement, considered 
by many a radical departure from tradi- 
tional educational methods, is reviewed 
by Miss Anne Ek. George in the Annual 


sioner of Education recently issued. 
The method is summed up as ‘‘ freedom 
for development of the enild under best 
conditions, disturbiny as little as possi- 
every means. this 
Give | development. ”’ 

Dr. Montessori’s particular contribu- 
tion to the world, according to Miss 
George, has been that of applying the 
methods of experimental science to the 
study of man. The Montessori ‘‘didac- 
tic material,’’ it is explained, tends to 
replace the teacher at the earliest stage 
of education and to make it possible for 
the child to accomplish his first work 
independently of a mature mind. ‘‘Out 
of such experiments and the environment 
that Dr. Montessori establishes,’’ de- 
clares Miss George, ‘‘she confidently ex- 
pects others to bring fresh facts, and to 
build up the content of scientific peda- 
gogy through a method of research, 
limited by no personality, allied sole!y 
to human beings who develop in liberty.” 

As an instance of the crystallization 
of sentiment and effort in connection 
with the Montessori movement, Miss 
George describes the organization in 
May, 1913, at Washington, of the Mon- 
tessori Educational Association, formed 
‘*to promote and develop in America the 
educational movement based on the prin- 
ciples and theories of Dr. Montessori, 
and to assist in the establishment and 
maintenance of schools for children, and 
schools of observation and practice con- 
ducted according to these principles.” 
This association now numbers approx!- 
mately 700 members. 

This review of Miss George’s is the 
third publication issued recently by the 
United States Bureau of Education on 
the Montessori system. Within the past 
two years the Bureau has published a 
bulletin on Montessori’s characteristic 
teaching as set forth in her book (Bulle- 
tin, 1912, No. 17); and also a bulletin 
containing a comparison hetween the 
Montessori method and that of the kin- 
dergarten (Bulletin, 1914, No. 23). 
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Matters of Interest and Information 


Men Travel on Stilts 


Postmen travel on stilts in the De- 
partment of Landes, Gascony, France, 
says a writer in the Wide World Maga- 
zine. This region, owing to the nature 
of the soil, is frequently converted into 
a series of marshes. compelling people 
who have to do much traveling, such as 
the postmen, shepherds and market-folk, 
to spend the greater part of their lives 
on stilts. These men on stilts are called 
tchangues (long legs) in the Gascon dia- 
lect. The postmen often carry a long 
staff and a narrow piece of board, which 
they fit together and sit on in case of 
fatigue. The stilts are strapped to the 
leg below the knee, the foot resting on 
a block of wood, held in place with a 
leather stirrup. 


Turkish School Children 


Turkish children recite their lessons 
all together in the old-fashioned schools, 
and if you could hear them, you would 
think that you had gone into Wonderland 
with Alice, where ‘‘things wouldn’t come 
straight.’’ The little girls go to school 
in groups, and with them is always an 
old servant who carries all their books 
on what looks for all the world like a 
small clothes-tree. The boys go and 
come in two long lines attended by their 
teacher. They carry their own books 
and wear long trousers and fezzes ex- 
actly like their fathers. Some of the 
tiny girls carry their own little tables 
and drawingboards. In the gypsy village 
in Scutari the children learn their les- 
sons by songs in the streets. They stand 
in acircle with a big girl in the middle, 
and they get noisier and noisier the more 
interested they grow.—-St. Nicholas. 


America’s Hall of Fame 


Seven names have been added to those 
in the Hall of Fame at New York Uni- 
versity as a result of the 1915 election. 
These are: 

Mark Hopkins, educator; born Stock- 
bridge, Mass., 1802; died Williamstown, 
Mass., 1877. 

Francis Parkman, historian; born Bos- 
ton, 1828; died Boston, 1893. 

Elias Howe, inventor; born Spencer, 
Mass., 1819; died Brooklyn, N. Y., 1867. 

Joseph Henry, scientist, investigator in 
electro-magnetic induction and first sec- 
retary of the Smithsonian Institution; 
born Albany, N. Y., 1797; died Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1878. 

Charlotte Cushman, actress; born Bos- 
ton, 1816; died Boston 1876. 

Rufus Choate, advocate and orator; 
pom Essex, Mass., 1799; died Halifax, 

Daniel Boone, pioneer and hunter; born 
Berks county, Pa., 1785; died on a Mis- 
souri farm, 1&20. 

This Hall of Fame is a structure in 
comnection with New York University 
in New York City, and was provided for 
by a gift of $250,000. The memorial 
contains space for one hundred fifty 
panels, each of which is ultimately to be 
inscribed with the name of some great 
American. By the conditions of the gift 
fifty names were to be chosen in 1900, 
and five every five years until the year 
2000. Nominations of candidates can be 
made by any one, but the choice is finally 
made by a committee of one hundred, 
made up of prominent scholars, educa- 
tors, authors and business men. Each 
name chosen must have a majority of 
the votes of this committee. At the 
first election in 1900 only twenty-nine 
names received the requisite number of 
votes. These were the following: 

George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, 
Daniel Webster, Benjamin Franklin, U. 
8S. Grant, John Marshall, ‘Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry W. 
Longfellow, Robert Fulton, Washington 
Irving, Jonathan Edwards, S. F. B. 

orse, David G. Farragut, Henry Clay, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, George Peabody, 
Robert E. Lee, Peter Cooper, Eli Whit- 
hey, John J. Audubon, Horace Mann, 
j enry Ward Beecher, James Kent, 
caneph Story, John Adams, William EI- 
7 Channing, Gilbert Stuart, Asa Gray. 

n 1900 the following were added: John 
Quiney Adams, James Russell Lowell, 





W. T. Sherman, James Madison, John 
G. Whittier, Alexander Hamilton, Louis 
Agassiz, Paul Jones, Mary Lyon, Emma 
Willard, Maria Mitchell. 

Jn 1910 the following: Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Edgar 
Allan Poe, Roger Williams, J. Fenimore 
Cooper, Phillips Brooks, William Cullen 
Bryant, Frances FE. Willard, Andrew 
Jackson, George Bancroft, J. L. Motley. 

One of the conditions of candidacy is 
that the person must have been dead 
for at least ten years. A large number 
of names are submitted at each election 
but the winnowing process cuts the num- 
ber of successful ones down considerably. 
It will be seen that there are a number 
of vacancies to be filled to bring the 
number up to the sixty-five allowable in 
1915. 


The Reaper 


The first practical grain harvesting 
machine was built in 1831 by Cyrus Mc- 
Cormick of Virginia. It contained the 
essential principles found in every type 
of the modern machine, the reciproca- 
ting knife, the reel to hold the grain 
against the knife, the divider, to sepa- 
rate the grain to be cut, and the plat- 
form on which the grain fell. A man 
walked alongside and raked the grain off 
the platform. Binding was done by 
hand. 

Several years later McCormick added 
a seat for the man who raked the grain 
and a short time after a self rake elimi- 
nated this man. In 1849 Jacob J. and 
Henry F. Mann of Indiana patented a 
machine having a series of endless bands 
for carrying the grain after it was cut 
to the sideof the machine where it ac- 
cumulated in a receptacle until there was 
enough for a bundle, when the operator 
dumped the receptacle. In 1850 Homer 
Atkins of Illinois further perfected the 
self rake by means of a device that de- 
posited the grain on the ground by the 
action of a reciprocating rake. 

The first handbinding harvester, later 
known as the haulbinding harvester, was 
built by Augustus Adams and J. F. 
Gifford, of Elgin, Illinois. The binding 
was done by men riding on the machine. 
The Marsh machine, invented by C. W. 
and W. W. Marsh of Illinois, in 1858, de- 
livered the grain on an endless apron to 
one side of the outfit to men riding on 
the platform, who tied the bundles. The 
automatic binder was later attached to 
this machine. 

There is no one machine that has added 
as much to prosperity of agriculture or 
of business as a whole as the reaper. 
By means of this invention, the efficiency 
of aman in growing grains has increased 
ten-fold. Our present enormous crops 
would be impossible, without the grain 
harvester. If we had to depend on the 
reaping hook, we have not men enough 
to do the harvesting. 


The Iron Cross 





We are hearing a good deal these days | 


about ‘‘The Iron Cross,’’ with which the 
German soldiers who perform specially 
heroic deeds are decorated. The cross is 
a Maltese cross of cast iron edged with 
silver. 

The Iron Cross has been used on but 
two previous occasions in Germany’s 
history, Frederick William III, King 
of Prussia, established the Iron Cross as 
a reward for his soldiers who displayed 
remarkable bravery in the wars against 
Napoleon. William I re-established the 
decoration during the Franco-Prussian 
War. Emperor William II has new re- 
vived the order for the present conflict, 
and a considerable number of Iron 
Crosses have already been awarded. 

The cross is suspended by a black rib- 
bon with two white stripes. In the 
center of the cross is a spray of three 
oak leaves. In the upper limbs are the 
initials of the monarch who presented it, 
and in the lower part the date. There 
are three classes of crosses, indicated 
by the position in which they are worn. 
The Grand Cross is worn at the throat, 
the First Class Cross as an order on a 
ribbon, and the Second Class is fastened 
on the breast. 





The Woodchuck a Master of 
Strategy 


The woodchuck shows strategy, not 
only in his fighting, but in the construe- 
tion of his defensive works, his burrow. 
If you will take careful note next sum- 
mer, on your walks, of all the woodchuck 
holes you come across, you will probably 
be surprised to find in how many cases 
the animal can secure an outlook of con- 
siderable radius either from the mouth 
of the hole or a point conveniently near 
it. It may be in the open pasture, when 
it is more likely to be on a slope than in 
a hollow, thus securing both outlook and 
better drainage. It may be among rocks, 
but within easy distance of some peak 
which commands a prospect. It may be 
in the woods, in or under a fallen log, 
but the ’chuck can climb the log to look 
about. It may be among the scrub 
growth by an old stone wall, and you 
will say, ‘‘Ha, here is an exception!’’ 
But do not be too hasty. Some day, 
passing the spot, you will see a shrewd 
face and a fat body up on the wall. The 
woodechuck ‘‘digs in’’ like a modern 
army. But, like an army, he also puts 
his trenches where they can command 
the approaches. —Harper’s Magazine 


Valuable Rubbish 


A gold mine in a refuse heap may 
sound strange, but it is a fact, for many 
things once considered mere waste are 
now a source of more wealth than an 
ordinary gold mine would yield. 

In the earlier days of gas lighting the 
coal tar was regarded as a horrible nui- 
sance and surreptitiously got rid of. 
Then the great discovery was made that 
the hues of the rainbow dwelt in this 
dirty-looking stuff which men despised 
and threw away. ‘Today the bi-products 
of coal tar are counted by the scores. 


In Laneashire alone cotton waste, once | 


considered rubbish, has an annual value 
of £15,000,090. It consists of fag ends 
and sweepings and pickings and comb- 
ings. ‘lhousands of women are em- 
ployed to divide this stuff into good, 
middling and bad, and it is sold at vari- 
ous prices for different purposes—paper- 
making, matting, surgical wadding and, 
most of all, the making of shoddy. 

Soap boilers used to have great diffi- 
culty in getting rid of a thick, evil- 
smelling liquid, which was the chief bi- 
product of their industry. They ran it 
into streams and sewers.” Presently 
someone began collecting it and refining 
it. The result was pure glycerine. 


Value of the Playground 


The publie playground is of value be- 
cause of its moral influence upon the 
children who frequent it. The playground 
is supervised, and herein lies its great 
success. Although there is plenty of 
freedom, yet some semblance of order 
iskept. Gambling, profanity, vulgarity, 
smoking, are forbidden. The children 
are taught to view the playground as a 
miniature republic. They are treated 
as citizens of this little republic. They 
learn there the laws of good citizenship. 
Courtesy is required. All pushing and 
scrambling for best places is met witha 
merited rebuke from pupils and director. 
Supervision of games removes all desire 
for brutality or cheating. A fine feeling 
is generated between children of differ- 
ent races, a spirit of fairness and good- 
fellowship prevails to such an extent 
that the supervisor in his report speaks 
of it as the ‘‘spirit of the playyround.’’ 
‘It is an established fact that the play- 
ground,’’ says Luther Gulick, ‘‘develops 
the sense of human relationships which 
is basal to wholesome _living.’’—Sur- 
burban Life. ‘ 


Great Reclamation Dam 


Arrow Rock dam, in the Boise river, 
near Boise, Idaho, described as the high- 
est dam in the world, has just been com- 
pleted by the United States reclamation 
service. From the low points of its 
foundation to its crest it is 348 anda 
half feet high. The engineers, blasted 
through more than 90 feet of volcanic 
rock in order to anchor the concrete- 
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‘of beer, 
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steel structure on a solid granite foun- 
dation. Work began about five years 
ago. ‘The dam cost $5,500,000, about $2, - 
000,000 less than the original estimate. 

The dam creates in the river above it 
a reservoir, extending 18 miles into the 
mountains, with a storage capacity of 
80,000,000,000 gallons of water, an 
amount believed sufficient for irrigating 
234,000 acres. The total cost of the 
system was $12,000,000, which the set- 
tlers are to repay to the government in 
20 years. Irrigation provided by the 
system this year has saved the crops on 
100,000 acres, a saving estimated as be- 
ing equal to the cost of the dam. 

At one end of the dam is a device for 
lifting logs from the reservoir into a 
concrete chute over which they are con- 
veyed to the river below for the con+ 
venience of sawmills below the dam. 
Other features of the project are a 17- 
mile standard-gauge railway operated by 
the government and an electric generat- 
ing plant with a capacity of 3,000 horse- 
power. 


Agricultural Alaska 


Those who think of Alaska, in spite of 
its wealth of gold, with a shiver, and 
look upon it as land only of ice and snow, 
of Eskimo and reindeer, and confuse it 
with the North Pole in their geography, 
should consider some of the statements 
made concerning it recently by a writer 
in Leslie’s Weekly. He says: 

‘*Alaska is the most misunderstood and 
misrepresented section of the United 
States. People generally, and sincerely, 
believe that the name ‘Alaska’ is syn- 
onymous with snow and ice, and couple 
it accordingly with ice-cream freezers 
and cold drinks. Yet the principal cities 
of Alaska along its southern couast-line 

Juneau, Ketchikan, Cordova, Waldes 
and Seward—do not average as cold in 
midwinter as New York, and are seldom 
as cold as Baltimore and Washington 
during cold waves. 

‘Alaska is one-fifth the size of the 
whole United States, and its prodigious 
area of about 600,000 square’ miles, 
nearly three times the size of the Ger- 
man empire, spreads from the temperate 
zone to the Aretie circle. Not one- 
quarter of it is in the latter. Below the 
circle lies a magnificent belt of fertile 
soil. It is estimated by government 
authorities that the agricultural area of 
Alaska’s fertile valleys and plains, on 
many of which cattle can be wintered 
without feeding, aggregates 30,000 
square miles, with a climate like that of 
Northern Europe—Norway, Finland and 
Sweden. ‘This land is richer and more 
productive than that of any other coun- 
try in the world, well watered, fairly 
well timbered, and 820 acres are open 
free to the settler as a homestead. 

‘‘In the great central valley of Alaska 
the coldest days of winter are not as cold 
as reported from time to time in the 
prairie states of the United States, like 
Nebraska, Montana, and North Dakota. 
Stock-raisers and farmers are going into 
Alaska on every steamer from Seattle to 
look the country over. They are equipped 
with the special government reports on 
Alaska that can be had without charge 
by writing to the department of agricul- 
ture and the department of the interior 
at Washington or from any member of 
congress. Visitors to Alaska are sur- 
prised at what they find when they reach 
the interior. Nor do they need to suffer 
hardship in making the trip, for first- 
class steamships to the principal ports, 
with unusually reasonable rates, are run- 
ning out from Seattle nearly every day, 
and railroad and automobile lines to the 
interior are readily available. Nor is it 
necessay to go far, for every valley lead- 
ing from the coast is waiting for the 
husbandman.’’ 


Alcohol Hinders Capacity 


A Swiss professor tested muscle work 
with certain delicate instruments in his 
laboratory. He found that on the ten 
days he took with his dinner alcohol 
equal to that contained in two glasses 
he was able to do 8.6 per cent 
less work than on the ten corresponding 
days when he took no alcohol. 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful methods and devices to this department. 
Those desiring personal letters should enclose ten cents. 


cation. 


December Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 


MERRY Christmas to all, and par- 
A ticularly to those who work 

hardest to give the Christmas joy 
to children of every race and nation and 
religion—that is, to the grade teachers 
of the public schools! I know it isa busy 
time and, alas! too often a nerve-rack- 
ing time. I know just how hard it is to 
steer forty pairs of clumsy little hands 
through the difficult task of making a 
Christmas present for father and mother, 
and making ornaments and chains for 
the Christmas tree. I know how much 
time and strength and nerve-strain Christ- 
mas entertainments take. 
vays—as richly as only a heavenly in- 
vestment does pay. 

Bring in the jollity of Santa Claus. 
Have the ‘‘ Night Before Christmas’’ re- 
cited and, perhaps, dramatized. Make 
as much of stockings and Christmas trees 
and candy bags and gifts as your heart 
prompts, provided itis not so much as to 
make the teacher feel worn-out and cross, 
and the children so excited that they are 
nervous and distracted. But try to teach 
the children that it is the spirit of love, 
not the mere giving and receiving, that 
makes the joy of Christmas. 

Be sure in all the lower grades to tell 
the story of the shepherds, and the star, 
and the wise men, and the Holy Child 
wrapped in swaddling clothes and lying 
ina manger. In the higher grades, read 
it in the beautiful words in which it is 
written in Matthew and Luke. We be- 
lieve that this beautiful, wonderful story 
has init the very power of God, and 
even if there should be those of another 
belief among our pupils, to miss the 
knowledge of this story wouid be to miss 
one of the chief treasures of literature, 
the chief incentives of art, and an in- 
spiration above all creeds, which is sure- 
ly the rightful inheritance of every child 
in our land. 


I had a charming caller the other day. 
She is a college professor’s daughter who 
has had everything that education, trav- 
el, culture, environment, ancestry and 
inheritance can give. 

‘“*What,’’ I asked her, ‘‘do you con- 
sider the most important thing about the 
publie schools of today?’’ 

I expected that she would speak of do- 
mestic science, and manual training, and 
art study, and all the other splendid 
things that have been introduced gener- 
ally in the last ten years. But she 
didn’t. 

**The most important thing in the pub- 
lic schools, it seems to me,’’ she said, 
‘fis to give the children what they did 
not give me, a good handwriting and 
ability to spell correctly, and to write 
grammatically and easily.”’ 

No one would ever have dreamed of 
this young lady’s lacking any of these 
essentials, but she must have felt ham- 
pered by some such lack or she wouldn’t 
have mentioned them. Her point of view 
is assuredly worth considering among the 
teachers of the grades that make up the 
constituency of the Teachers’ Exchange. 

Doesn’t it help us to realize how im- 
portant our work really is and what is 
most important about it? 

It might have sounded like a hopelessly 
old-fashioned opinion if any one but this 
charming young lady had said it. 
isn’t it true? 
of the average high-school graduate! 
Look at the misspelled words that crop 
out when you would least expect them! 
After all, the teachers of the first eight 
grades have the most important job, 
which is the thorough teaching of the 
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Look at the handwriting | 


com .onest branches, reading, 
spel. ng and arithmetic. 


ters, and cut others down until it almost | 
seems as if they would ery out. 
make your letters as short as you can, 
and write only on one side of the paper. 
Also, please remember to put your name 
and address on every separate sugges- | 
tion. 
nameless. 

Isn’t this a good bunch of Christmas 
suggestions? I am proud of them, and 


how you celebrated Christmas in school. 
I only wish there was room to print them 
all. 


Teachers’ Exchange 


k. H. Daringer, Chardon, Ohio, would 
like to hear from some teacher in the 
southern or western states who would be 
willing to have their seventh and eighth 
grade pupils exchange letters as a lan- 
guayre exercise. 


Letters from Our Teachers 
A Living Christmas Tree 


This is how we made a living Christmas 
tree. Each of my fifty pupils from six 
to twelve years old brought a large 
branch of cedar to school and decorated 
it with yellow and white paper chains, 
tinsel and other ornaments. ‘lo form the 
tree they stood in circles, towering one 
above the other, around the tallest 
pupil, who held a branch as large as the 
top of a tree. After forming this beau- 
tiful living tree the children sang a 
Christmas song. 
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A Living Christmas Tree 


The photograph gives only an idea of 


| how pretty this feature was, as it was 


ema j taken from another 
I have had to send back such grood let- | that for which it was arranged. 
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One of the letters this month is | 


: | with the 
I thank every single one who answered | 
my request of last year and wrote me | 





point of view from 


boys and girls) 
around them, 
would not have 


children (52 in all, 
had a ribbon drawn 
little girl at the end 
broken the round effect. 


The little girl at the left is in a large | 
‘fred | 


| shoe near the chimney built of 
| brick’’ eandy boxes. She helped distrib- 
ute the boxes to the children forming the 
tree as they broke up and marched past, 
assistance of a little boy on 
top (on a ladder inside) of the chimney, 
who handed the boxes. —JENNIE CLARKE, 
Kentucky. 


A Blackboard Christmas Scene 


What is more pleasing to the child at 
this season of the year than to imagine 


| jolly old Saint Nicholas on his rounds 


from housetop to housetop? And what 
can strengthen this imagination more 
than to illustrate his journey on the night 
before Christmas? 

Last December I worked out the design 
shown in the photograph, but neither the 
picture nor its description can prove the 
realistic effect of the original scene. 
Those who copy the idea I know will feel 
amply paid for the little trouble it may 
cost them. 

The following materials are needed in 
working out the plan: One roll of quilt- 
ing cotton, one stick of charcoal, red, 
yellow, orange and white blackboard 
crayon, two sheets brown construction 
paper, three sheets white drawing paper, 
a small piece of black crepe paper, one 
sheet white tissue paper, a little artificial 
snow, a few Dennison’s No. 4 gilt stars, 
and photo paste. Now, with perhaps two 








if the | 
had | 
the | 


Accepted contributions are paid for in the month of publi- 
Address communications for this department to (Miss) Bertha E. Bush, Grinnell, Iowa. 


hours of time, we are ready for work, 

On a blackboard space 3% by 1}! yards 
| draw a careless landscape outline, leaving 
space enough at the top to arrangeg 
little village below a well-proportioned 
sky line. Using the broadside of the 
crayon, fill in the space from landscape 
line to base of board with soft white for 
foundation. 

To repeat the arrangement of the 
groups of houses and also for cutting 
false roofs, I drew the tops of houses on 
paper, numbering broadside views of 
roofs 1-2-3-4, I then traced around these 
in white, repeating the tracing three 
times and drawing corner-lines, chim- 
neys, windows and doors after the re- 
peated arrangements were made on the 
line. 

Outline groups of trees in charcoal and 
white, filling in snow-laden branches with 
a soft white. 

To bring out these figures in prom- 
inence against the snow effect below and 
dull evening sky above, which the plain 
blackboard makes, fill in heavily with 
charcoal the houses and trunks of trees 
inside of the faint outline. ‘To give the 
appearance of illumination fill in the 
lower parts of the windows with a mix- 
ture of red, yellow and orange crayons, 
and the upper parts with light yellow 
having a little charcoal over it, as if 
shades were half drawn. 

Now trace over the numbered paper 
roofs on tissue paper. Add water to 
paste to make a very thin mixture. 
| Brush roof No. 1 with paste and sprinkle 
with artificial snow. Let dry, and barely 
touching corners with paste, fasten to 
roof of house No. 1 on blackboard.  Re- 
| peat until roofs are covered. 

Unroll a yard or so of the cotton, and 
tearing away one piece ata time in thin 
sheets, cover the landscape space. By 
merely touching the board with a slight 
brush of the thin paste, the cotton will 
hold firmly. The snow effect can be 
made with less work by taking a long 
sheet of cotton to cover the full length 
of space but does not give as much sat- 
isfaction as the joining of small pieces, 
which produces an appearance of drifts. 
Fasten small light pieces to the branches 
of trees, pulling them into shape. [asten 
tiny feathery-like pieces to chimney tops. 
All cotton should be sprinkled with arti- 
ficial snow before fastening to board. 

The scene is now ready to start Santa 
onhisjourney. Find a good pattern and 
from brown construction paper cut eight 
reindeer. Paste these to the cotton in 
pairs, as if climbing a hill. Now from 
a small piece of black crepe paper cut 
sleigh, Santa, bag of toys, ete., all in 








one cutting. Give a light touch ‘of soft 
white to Santa’s face, a faint red to his 
cap and coat, and make fur trimmings in 
heavy white. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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December Seat Work for Little People 


Make many copies of the drawings with carbon paper or hectograph. Give them to the pupils to trace, cut and mount. Paste the words on card- 
board and cut them apart. Let children match the words to the picture. The same words written in script by the teacher also may be provided. 
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Cut the whip from black paper and ar- | 
range in position. Very narrow strips of | 
black paper make the reins, which are | aks 
now and then pasted to position around ox 
the necks of the deer and carried to | 
Santa’s hand. 
Having arranged the little gilt stars in 
the sky, we have completed a scene 40 





which will lend its pleasing tone long ' 
after the holidays are over.—DorRa H. 
BLAKE, Massachusetts. 

A House for the Christmas Table 


Iam sending the pattern of a collapsi- 
ble house which my third grade made 





Ja 








from sheets of drawing paper nine by 
twelve inches. Copies of the given 
sketch may be made on the duplicator. io 
The children mark the bricks with pen- wv 
cil and then paint. The results were 
so satisfactory that.I thought other | 


ma, 






































bane 


teachers might care to use the sugges- 
tion. —JESSIE G. FISCHER, Ohio. 

[We have seen the ‘‘results’’ and can 
recommend this hand work.—B. E. B.] 
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Allspice Beads 


Very pretty necklaces may be made 
of whole allspice softened in water and 
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strung alternately with small golden 
beads. Other beads may be used, but 
the gold and brown harmonize’ very 
nicely. Kindergarten beads are pretty 
used alternately with the allspice.—E. 
C. lowa. 
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A Unique Border 


We enjoyed our Christmas decorations 
and they did not take so much work as 
many other kinds. We pasted Santa 
Claus and the little elves that were given 
in the December number of Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans together with 
Christmas trees on paper toweling and 
placed it above the blackboard for a bor- 
der. We colored Santa and the elves 
red, and the trees green. Then we took 
our wall-paper sample books and took 
out the red samples, folded them and cut 
out double bells to string from chandelier 
to corners of our room. We took the 
green samples and made long stretches of 
holly interlaced and put at the top of the 
blackboard. One can make lots of pretty 
things from wall-paper samples. The 
bells were easy to make and very pretty. 

P. B., Ohio. 


in various foreign lands, the origin of 
the Christmas tree, etc. The best com- 
positions were readon the Program Day. 

For a few cents I bought some small 
calendar pads, postcards and tinted pa- 
per. From these we made very pretty 
calendars for the mothers and _ placed 
them on the tree. 

For decorations that the little ones 
couid make, I went to a box factory and 
asked for colored papers. I found they 
were glad to give me good sized pieces 
of every color. These | marked into 
strips seven inches by one inch and let 
the primary children cut and paste them 
into chains for curtains on the windows. 
It served as busy work for many days. 

One of the men in the district kindly 
made us rings out of heavy wire. ‘The 
larger boys then went to the woods for 
creeping pine, which we wound on the 
rings for window wreaths. 


A New Trimming for the Tree 


No primary school is complete at the 
Christmas season without the tree. Those 
living in the rural districts are fortunate 
in being able to plan alittle excursion to 
the woods to hunt the tree for them- 
selves. Yet when the tree is in the 
room the problem of trimming it is 
sometimes puzzling, for the little ones 
want to help. Last year instead of one 
large tree we had two small pine trees, 
and they proved better and easier to 
trim. One was trimmed by pinning a 
grainof pop corn to each twig, and when 
finished in pink and white the little tree 
looked like a gay flowered rose-bush. 

The other tree was trimmed with pine 
cones and acorns which had been saved 
from the excursions to the woods in 
early fall. Ten cents’ worth of gold or 
silver paint and some wire were all we 
needed to start work. The acorns were 
gilded or silvered, and sewed together 
inte various shapes for ornaments. The 
pine cones were gilded and wire was at- 
tached for hanging. These, with little 
lanterns cut from light paper, mounted 
pictures of Santa Claus, little candy bags 
of gay colored paper pasted into envelope 
shape, hung around the room completed 
our decorations. One lady said it looked 
like fairy-land, and all agreed, espe- 
cially the little ones who felt thoroughly 
the joy and pride that comes from doing 
something themselves and doing it well. 
—P. B. R., Pennsylvania. 


A Rural School Christmas 


It has often been said by rural teachers | 
that it was hard to get ready for a Christ- 
mas program, but last year I found it little 
trouble. As Christmas time approached, 
my children begged to have ‘‘some dia- 
logues and things where we can dress 
up.’’ In the Normal Instructor-Primary 





Plans we found many pleasing ones, and 
the children greatly enjoyed giving them. 
We strung sheets 
curtain. 

For some time before Christmas I had 
the children write their compositions or. 
Christmas subjects, such as Christmas 


on wires for our 








Design of a House for the Christmas Table 








Patterns for a Jointed Santa Claus (Keduced One-Half) 


























We havea Band of Mercy in our school, 
the dues of which are two cents a month. 
We had money in the treasury, so we 
voted to spend seventy-five cents for 
ornaments for the tree. The children 
strung pop corn for it, and it looked very 
pretty. 

For some drawing lessons we had 
folded some sheets of drawing paper to- 
gether to form little booklets. We drew 
a pretty picture on each, wrote an an- 
nouncement of the time of our program, 
and sent them to the various homes in 
the district. The children thought it 
great fun todothis. We were rewarded, 
for on the day announced a sleigh-load 
representing nearly every home in the 
district drove up to the schoolhouse door. 

It was a merry Christmas for us all, 
and the work was so shared that none 
were overtaxed but found great pleasure 
in taking a part.—I. M. W., New York. 
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A December Sand-Table 


After the Christmas story had beer 
told and thoroughly discussed, picures 
relating to the Christ Child shown, and 
the surroundings, the country, habits of 
the people, etc., discussed, we began our 
Christmas sand-table. 

The table was filled with clean, fresh 
sand. At one end was the desert, made 
by grouping little pine trees that had 
been stripped up and clipped with scissors 
to represent palm trees. We put them 
around an ink bottle sunk in the sand and 
filled with water to represent a spring, 
A road was traced from this toward the 
other end of the table. Along this roaq 
and against the palm trees were camels 
and their riders. These were made of 
cardboard traced and cut out and covered 
with a paste made by pouring enough 
boiling water over old newspapers to 
moisten them sufficiently to be stirred 
and pounded into a pulp to which was 
added a small amount of mucilage. In 
the foreground a camel was made to 
stand alone. 

The shepherds were tiny dolls dressed 
in the fashion of the day, each carrying 
a shepherd’s crook, with their sheep 
around them on the plains, which were 
dotted here and there with twigs to rep- 
resent bushes. The sheep were bits of 
cotton pulled into the shape of sheep. 

Then we had the town of Bethlehem 
with the houses made of pasteboard 
boxes and shaped like the houses of that 
age. They were covered with a paste 
made of four parts of rather coarse table 
salt to one part of flour mixed with 
enough water to make a stiff paste 
This was to represent stone. 

Joseph, also a doll dressed appropri- 
ately, was standing outside one of the 
doors by a work table on which was a 
saw andahammer. The table was made 
of very heavy bristol board and the saw 
and hammer were cut from the same—all 
this in busy work lessons. The supposi- 
tion was that Mary and the Christ Child 
were just inside the house. 

Suspended over the table was a strip 
of cardboard on both sides of which were 
the words, ‘‘Peace on earth, good will 
to men.’’ Also suspended was a large 
gilt star. The table was placed just be- 
neath a large picture of ‘‘The Angel 
Heads. ”’ 

The whole scene was a source of much 
loving pride to the children who de- 
lighted in showing it to the visiting 
mothers. —Mrs. ROBERT C. WITHERS, 
Texas. 

A Giving Christmas 


For Christmas we make bags and fill 
them with small gifts for the inmates 
of our County House. The bags are 
made of fancy lawn or any pretty ma- 
terial and are suitable for workbags. 
Each bag contains a handkerchief, paper 
of pins, two apples, orange, hairpins and 
a box of candy, with any other articles 
the children can collect. They are usu- 
ally filled to overflowing, and much hap- 
piness is caused by them on both sides. 
—ETHNA H. FLOWER, New York. 


A Jointed Santa Claus 


Cut the several parts of the Santa 
Claus out of red paper. The fur, hair 
and beard may be put on by means of a 
white pencil, white crayola, or common 
chalk. The face, hand and top of bag 
may be drawn in with lead pencil or pen. 
Fasten the legs back of body at points 
indicated by means of paper fasteners. 
The left arm is placed behind the left 
shoulder while the right arm is fastened 
in front of the right shoulder. _ Not a 
little pleasure may be had by adjusting 
the movable limbs to different positions. 
—Mary A. Cox, Illinois. 


How Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
Helped Out Santa Claus 


I am not a teacher, but my two little 
boys and I find much of interest in_your 
magazine. This year it helped out Santa 
Claus for us. ; 

The mill where the little boys’ father 
works closed down in October, and money 
put away for Christmas had to be us 
for household expenses. ‘That was 4 
right for grown-ups but the two little 
boys were trusting Santa Claus to me 5 
them something really nice. And he did. 

‘or did not the December number or 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans tell 0 


(Continued on page *2) 
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‘ctures for Pupils to Use in Picture Study Booklets 


(See ‘‘Madonna of the Arbor’? on pages 20 and 21 of this issue.) 
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a wonderful sand-table that brought! With saw and hz thoose to lie 3 ing i i | 
great joy to the little folks in a kinder- Until my pone ranger jaa a that the na oan - ved hp meee nage ees Genes te aien, Se ee the 
garten class? And was there not in the | Cittetenns five > phen pay us @ visit | inch squares of colored paper, folded a 
same number a page of cunning things| /",2 corner I must stay, as Eve. And so he did, for when | them. into the sixteen square fold, cut mt 
for the table? Till you come and take me away. a i sa back to school at the close of | the first lengthwise crease as far a ee 
And so the little boys’ father made the Go find me quickly; do not fail ete we pa 3 ia doll for 4 a | ee Ce ee a ae ss 
table himself, and the little boys’ mother | I’m hanging on a rusty nail. ys and a big doll for the girls. edges up, and had a little box. We 
eut, mounted and colored the cut-outs, | “i J . We named the doll Jane Elizabeth, | pasted on a little handle made of a smal| , 
and on Christmas morning a truly won- | Another way of distributing -gifts to and she had so many. clothes—dresses, | strip of paper, and the result. was a Kc 
derful sight greeted the shining eyes of | PUPiIs is to have a pupil leave the room aprons, rompers, caps and coats—that we | basket, which we filled with sprigs of littl 
the two little hove, . Here ia what the and while he is out hide the article, then could dress and undress her to our heart’s | holly, greens and whatever flowers were over 
sand-table held for them: A dear little all the pupils begin to sing some song —, : available. Emilie Poulsson says, ‘The ant 
paper house, (made from directions in the which has been memorized. The pupil One little girl brought a trunk to put flower basket is the symbol of loving and Man 
magazine), sitting back in a yard covered outside then enters and begins to look | her clothes in and another little girl | giving.”’ These little baskets were the crov 
with green moss and dotted with tiny | for the hidden article. When he is | brought a bed. gifts for our mothers. For our fathers geen 
fir trees. Coming up the walk was old | “hot singing grows louder, and when | This is the way we played with Jane | W made Christmas cards by taking good- We 
Santa with his reindeer and sleigh and ‘cold’ softer. If the pupil does not | Elizabeth. Each little girl had charge sized squares of colored paper, folding wor 
two jolly gnomes—the whole sprinkled | find his gift by the time the song is fin- | of her one day. It was the little girl’s them in the shape of leaflets and on the hap] 
generously with artificial snow. It was a | ished, which rarely happens, he is allowed | duty to take her up in the morning and | outside pasting the Christmas pictures A 
scene so real and so Christmasy that the | to go out again, and the object is hid dress her and make the bed. She had | in the December number of ** Normal In. mad 
two little boys jumped with delight and | in another place.—A SoutrH Dakota | complete charge of her all day and shared structor-Primary Plans.’’ On the inside wid 
forgot that they had asked Santa for | /EACHER. her with whomsoever she wished. At | 0f these leaflets were printed in green care 
mechanical boats and trains which cost Our School Doll night she undressed the doll, put her to | 27d red crayon the words “Merry Christ: and 
a lot and last such a little while. And — bed, and put her clothes, nicely folded, | ™4S from ” A bit of zephyr was the 
here’s the best thing about the sand- | At Christmas time we had a Christmas | away in the trunk. run through the corner of the card so ori 
table. It’s good the whole year round, | ‘tee for our mammas and papas. We If any little girl was so careless as to | that it could be hung on the tree. Lan. the 
and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans | played games, sang songs and spoke | forget to put the doll to-bed, she terns were next in order, being made = 
gives us plans for it. pieces for them, and even had old Santa | was deprived of the care of the doll when from paper 9 by 5 inches folded length. = 
Thank you, dear editors, for this and | and his reindeer come and leave a bag of | it was her turn the next time. Needless wise and cut crosswise through the fold ter 
all other helpful ideas for teachers and | gifts for them. to say, not many forgot and no one left | © within half an inch of the edge. The fast 
mothers. — MRS. FRANK LAWRENCE, | , 44 then, just before we went home | the poor dolly up a second time. short edges were pasted together and a -_ 
North Carolina. for our vacation, we hung a big red During the summer vacation Jane handle was added at the top. ; = 
Dicesit ' Elizabeth visited with each little | , While making these little things we 
irections for Making a Geranium ome i"! five days. learned: red 
My pupils enjoy making a geranium ‘ The little girls who could sew made “Little gifts are precious oa 
that looks like areal flower. This is how | a blue and white quilt for her bed. If a loving heart a 
ae ik | —ZELIA M. WILEY, Nebraska. Helps the busy fingers at 
‘ . . ° | 3 2 ir ‘ 
om 3 ~ <= gp bt a A Christmas Tree That Did Not Cost The c eae ah rae iil el 
blossom. Crumple each strip into a little | > Penny over making the gifts for their parents i 
ball. String the balls ona heavy thread. | We were a mission, and like all | and friends, and invited them down to " 
Draw around and tie the ends of the missions we were poor; but Christ-| the Christmas tree. They had been 
thread to make a circle. mas was coming and something had | working for several weeks on_ these h 
Cut free hand from green paper leaves, to be done. We loved our families | preparations, and not one child asked if f 
stems and main stalk. Cut a flower-pot , and we loved our friends, and giv- | there would be anything on the tree for Ge 
from brown paper. Paste these on | ing is the manifestation of love, and | himself. I think that this is quite re- o 
mounting paper. Christmas is the Spirit of Giving; | markable for children, and especially for . 
Paste the red blossom on the end of for did not God so love the world that | children belonging to a mission. | 
the stalk, or if it is too heavy to paste, He gave us His Son at Christmas-| We had prepared little tarletan bags of roc 
it may be sewed. — HELEN MANSELL, | tide? It was not sufticient that we | candy and banked them around the base pit 
Washington. ~ our a but ——— oo of the tree, covering them up with green in 
xy something material. tree | paper until the exercises , 
Pleasing Christmas Work had been given, but a Christmas tree These little gifts were & great subntiel 
ae NT CONEY Tay IN is not really a Christmas tree unless | to the children. 
the pattern given on this page ‘can 4 it has something on it. ‘“Teacher’’ ‘The story of this Christmas tree that . 
edi ladle, ‘Giken tadmare “On ne - thought = ee did not cost a penny may be a help and sq 
sna «vag re wate , . : I ed. ere was a printing office | inspiration to some other teac i 
oe k with pin or nail; do not use Design for Swastika Card * et and the owner was very | without school funds, yet who wishen 4 
ICH. ; ind about giving us the scrap paper, | instil i é i spiri 
Good-luck or Swastika cards can be strips of pink, white vallew, conde of rte rages ats it tea inte mil = 
made by small children. Draw the de- orange paper. Afte “collectit th los if’ iid Gas tot have aia a 
sign as given here and print on it: of this canerial we started Gurk ts richer td > saprase nmeat Lovee: : 
‘Go, little symbol of success, earnest. We made pink and white | HARLOW, North Carolina. - 
Go carry health and happiness. ’’ strips into chains with which to fes- ‘ ‘ pe 
Make a blotter by placing a piece of toon the walls and Christmas tree; Chain Making ; 
gray or green paper over a blotter, let- next we cut stars, large and small, My children enjoy making paper chains | 
ting the edges. of the blotter extend. from the orange and red paper, and | by using strips cut as shown in the dia- ro 
Covers of booklets having no printing on put a very large one on the top of | gram. Dotted lines A and B are cut, 
them may be used. Join paper and blot- the tree (directions for cutting a star . 
ter with little book wires (taken from were given in Normal Instructor- Bi I 
old booklets), or with baby ribbon run Primary Plans, February, 1915); we | | ----~ | 7 
through two holes and tied. Cut tiny then cut *‘merry bells of Christmas 
pictures from magazines to paste on time.’’ The prettiest ones were . , , 
them. Use as an inscription: made by using nearly a semi-circle and B locks into A. This avoids the 
‘*Blot out all the faults you see, and pasting the sides together, mak- | Use of paste.—A. &. B., Maite. W 
Remember only the good in me.”’ ed aaa sco apc The clapper Something Different for Christmas te 
tates ©. Citar: New dere was made by taking two small circles ance 5 f 
’ y. of the ge size and pasting astring Last year I = little oe a sean ti 
xetween them, allowing suffici mas program, but urged the children no 
. a eee wanes to Please length to thread ston * sp to fail to attend on She last day before - 
For distributing gifts or a treat to the The clapper hung just a little below | the holidays. On the afternoon preced- i 
pupils at holiday time or on the last day of the edge of the bell. These bells of | ing that day, after they had gone home, , 
school, I have used the following plan. different colors (with contrasting | one of the older boys covered the tran 
While the pupils are out of the room colors for clappers) were the most | 80ms in our room with dark paper and ; 
hide the gifts, and just before the close effective decoration we had. Of | hung dark red curtains at the windows. ’ 
of school give each one a slip of paper course we had to have candles, for | These, were looped back, and the light 
on which is written a rhyme telling him who ever heard of a Christmas tree | came in as usual. 
where to look. In making these rhymes or a birthday cake without candles? That evening at home my family and 1 
the furnishings of the room must be The candles were made by taking a I gathered about the fire and filled little 
taken into _consideration. Some of the piece of paper 43¢ by 2% inches and Christmas boxes with animal crackers 
rhymes or jingles which I used were: cutting three-fourths of an inch off and candy, and made tissue paper pack- 
Hurry, hurry, do not lag, the short side until within half an , #g¢s of pop corn. These were carried to 
I’m shut up in a paper bag. inch of the edge. From this small | School early the next morning and put ! 
as ladle niall la block we cut a piece the shape of a out of sight before the children arrives, 
- S$ § wd : 2 PP candle flame, rolled lengthwise on a A half hour before time for dismissal, 
ve crawled under the lid of a box. pencil, and pasted, then slipping the | We began our Christmas program. e 
You will find me, I am certain, pencil out. We pasted a bit of or- | sang Christmas songs, I told the story of 
For I’m pinned behind the curtain. ange paper cut the shape of a flame Christ's birth as it is recorded in St. | 
i at, Ati hla: tan to the wick, and so we had a real Luke, and told also several Christmas | 
fas ry te » Preayal candle without the danger of fire. and Santa Claus stories. In the mean 
ust go and look above the map. The children marched around the | time I went about the room, during 4 
If you'd be first to win the race, tree holding these candles and sing- | Song, and dropped the dark curtains an 
Just go and open the book-case. ing: ; —T four colored candles on my pepe 
: . The sug » at i a we 0 Sle 
Ribbons and ruffles, tucks and lace, “Jesus bids us shine ‘ ie a +g wewhile we 
On top of the organ is my place. PB ep anes yg light, sang a good-night song each head dropped 
ce e candle F ; : 
[am waiting for you to look Burning in the night,” ete, [OMS wm s desl ah allay 
—— ee We enjoyed this part of the pro- | and tiptoed about the room, putting one 
I’m fond of music, as you see, ; gram very. much. ‘Ihese decora- of the pop corn packages and one of the 
Pattern of Birchbark Bookmark tions were very effective but we | Christmas boxes on each desk. 


I’m resting on an organ key. 
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I clapped my hands and all awoke. 
The surprise and delight of the children 
repaid me for the comparatively small 
trouble and expense it had been to me.— 
FLORA MILNER HARRISON, Alabama. 


A Georgia Christmas Decoration 


For many days before Christmas the 
little first grade children are bubbling 
over with interest and enthusiasm in 
anticipation of the coming holiday. 
Many of the boys and girls from the 
crowded sections of our cities have never 
seen a room decorated for this occasion. 
We allow them to participate in the 
work and do our best tv give them a 
happy time. ; 

A beautiful and simple decoration was | 
made of bells about five inches in length, 
width in proportion. Cut them from 
cardboard of two colors, red and green, 
and string on a strong cord, alternating 
the two colors. Make either four or six 
strings of these, according to the size of 
the room, arranging the bells a pretty 
distance apart. Festoon these from the 
corners and sides of the room to the cen- 
ter of the ceiling where all strings meet, 
fastening here with a large red Christ- 
mas bell. Smaller bells of the two colors 





may festoon the windows. 

With the above decorations strings of | 
red and green cardboard stockings about 
four inches long may be used to festoon | 
the corners prettily, these being fastened 
so as to swing from the wainscoting. | 
At the top of the blackbuard, along the 
wooden framework, strings of smaller 
bells or of Santa Clauses crayoned add 
to the attractiveness. 

The beaming faces of the little children 
as they enter the room so decorated with 
the work of their hands amply pay one 
for any extra time or work.—-C. M., 
Georgia. 

Poinsettias for Christmas Decoration 


For Christmas decorations in the school- 
room procure red paper. Common wrap- 
ping paper or tissue paper will do. Cut 
in strips four or five inches wide. If 
four inches wide cut sixteen inches long, 
then fold in squares; like a folding screen. 

Next have the squares folded through 
the center each way, making a small 
square; then from corner to corner, in 
triangular form. Previous to this have 
patterns in readiness for cutting poin- 
settia flowers. One petal is sufficient for 
apattern. Havedrawn two petals on the 
triangular fold of the squares by the 
pupils) They must cut out the upper 
parts of the petals and unfold. Thus 
four flowers or more are connected. 
Have many of such rows of flowers made, 
paste in long strips and decorate the 
Christmas tree. They will also look very 
pretty festooned around the room. 

{Will this correspondent kindly send 
her name and address to the publishers? 
—B. E. B. J 


A Gay and Easy Christmas Time 


Ihave fifth and sixth grades and heavy 
work todo, and not much time for enter- 
tainment, so I tried to plan something 
for Christmas that would not take much 
time and yet would please the pupils. 
Of course we learned Christmas songs 
and read Christmas stories. We made 
little presents to give the other teachers 
and people whom we thought might be 
lonely on Christmas. ‘These we wrapped 
and sent by different ones the afternoon 
before Christmas. Then at noon | had 
two of the children hide a ‘‘fortune’’ in 
each pupil’s desk. Care was taken to 
make each one appropriate or funny for 
the one who got it. In the afternoon 
they hunted them and read them. 


These are some of the fortunes: 


A poor old bachelor you will be, 
You'll wish some time you weren’t free! 


You’ll be a missionary brave, 
And many heathens you will save 


A music teacher you will be, 
Till ‘he’? comes along, and then we’ll 
see, 


You'll iron and you'll sweep and you'll 
scrub and you’ll darn, 

And even help your husband to clean up 
the barn. 


Your son will be an artist and your 
daughter will play, 
And you will be busy and happy all day. 


Down in the south you'll live some day, 


| 





But once in a while you’ll come this way. 
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You will work in the city awhile and 
then 

You will find the one man out of all the 
men. 

’Twill be office or school or some such 


Way, 
Till the right man comes and has his say. 


Far o’er the mountains you will go, 
You’ll live where you’!] always see the 
snow. 


McBride will be your name some day, 

Fate has settled it that way. 

A doctor’s wife you’ll be, my dear, 

You’ll stay alone a lot, I fear. 

Some day in Europe, if fate does her 
part, 


You will go to study music, dancing and | 


art. 


A preacher’s wife you'll be, ah, me! 
oe move and move, but wouldn’t be 
ree. 


Far o’er the ocean you will go, 
Out where the blue waves ebb and flow. 


An old, old woman you’!! live to be, 
A great-grandmother, aged ninety -three. 


You’ll run a dairy line some day, 
And lots of trade will come your way. 


You’ll live by the river and fish and hoe, 
And go where your wife wants you to go. 


You’ll be a nurse that’s kind and true, 
And lots of good in the world you’li do. 


You’ll have a good time the whole of 
your life, 

And some one will think you a model 
wife. 


You’ll live on a farm, and plow and milk, 
Your wife will be pretty and like to 
wear silk. 


Then we had what we called a magic 
line. We stretched a rope across the 
front of the room and each child brought 
a present and tied it on. We blindfolded 
several at a time and had them‘ find the 
line and a present. -EMMA R. NICHOLS, 
Indiana. 

Something Different 


Christmas seems to be the only time 
during the year that a teacher witha 
large number of pupils can honestly take 
an hour or so to give them just a good 
time. Nearly all the children in my 
room have a Christmas tree at home so 
I plan to give them a surprise instead. 
One year we had a Christmas fairy, 
which proved a great success. 

1 borrowed from one of the boys a good- 
sized cart having a seat and decorated 
it with evergreens and red crepe paper. 
One of the small girls was chosen as 
fairy and she kept the secret well. Her 
costume was made from a square piece 
of sheet folded and the upper corners 
cut off. A hole was cut in the middle 
for the head; a narrow strip of red crepe 
paper fulled and sewed in the center 
finished this prettily. Red and green 
crepe paper bells were pasted down the 
front, back and arms. This was worn 
over a white dress with white stockings 
and red slippers. She wore a crown of 
evergreen tied with red ribbon and in her 
hand carried a wand wound with red and 
green crepe paper. 

The children had drawn names and 
each had bought a ten-cent present for 
the one whose name he drew. ‘These 
presents, along with a pretty box filled 
with candy and peanuts, were piled into 
the cart. Wehada short entertainment, 
and after that was over the door opened, 
admitting two boys pulling cart, fairy, 
presents and all. ‘The fairy called each 
child by name and held her wand over 
them while they took their presents. —— 
GLADYS R. GARDINER, Massachusetts. 


A Fine Christmas Present for the Teacher 


I want to send you my device for hav- 
ing good marks in examinations Christ- 
mas month when we were busy with 
Christmas presents and program. 

I told the children that | wanted one 
present more than anything else, and that 
was 100 on their examination. I bought 
a table Christmas tree and hung their 
100’s on it. They filled the little tree up. 
It was a great success, and the patrons as 
well as the children were much pleased. 
—-Mrs. R. F. HUMBLE, South Dakota. 
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Columbia 
Assembly “Leader” 


PRICE $75 


A fully cabinetted Grafonola of 
striking design and style. In tone 


it is a triumph. 





Columbia 
“Playground Special” BII 


PRICE $60. (Oak Symphony Horn) 


Extra loud in tone, faultless in me- 
chanism. It is the perfect instrument 
for the playground or gymnasium. 


(With Grafonola-Mobile $75.) 
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Columbia 
Schoolroom “Favorite” 


PRICE $62.50. (With Steel Stand) 


The tone-volume of the “Favorite” 
is astonishing, and its tone quality is 
truly beautiful. 





Free of Charge We will arrange to deliver a Columbia School 
— Qutfit (any type you prefer) together with 


sufficient Educational Records, allowing you a few days free trial. 


COLUMBIA 


Send for our new Educa- 
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Educational Department 
Box L505, Woolworth Bldg. 
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A ‘TUBE OF 


GLUE or PASTE 


in the Fall. 
things which must be fixed. 


DENNISON’S 
ADHESIVES 


in the handy patent pin 


tubes are just suited for 


school-room work. 


You can buy them from 


your stationer. 

Send 2 cent stamp for a trial 
tube. 

Please send trial tube of ylue to 


PUR TIIE ccse seccensenscsenecesacveese 


THe TAG Makers 


26 Franklin St., * Boston 








EVERY ‘VEACHER NEEDS 


‘There are so many 
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How to Make Neckwear from Handkerchiefs 


By Nancy Woods Walburn, New York Writer of Fashions and Authority on Dress 


| Both for the teacher’s personal use or for the sewing class, ordinary handkerchiefs present many new 


N LOOKING about either for Christ- 
| mas ideas for her sewing class or for 

herself, the rural teacher generally 
feels handicapped by her isolation from 
yood shopping centers where ideas as 
well as cheap materials abound. Par- 
ticularly is this true if she is loath to 
put her pupils to any expense. 

Yet she should not let a dearth of ma- 
terials on hand stop her, for it is always a 
good idea to allow the sewing class to 
make a few simple Christmas things. It 
stimulates the personal interest, always 


| such a desired factor in educational work. 


A good answer to such a teacher’s di- 
lemma lies in ordinary handkerchiefs 
which can be easily made up into the 
prettiest sort of neckwear. All that are 
needed are a handkerchief, an ingenious 
idea or two, a pair of scissors and afew 
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A Fountain Per 
a’ Che (Sensible (Xutas Present 


@ Everyfone bas a use for a fountain pen—es- 

cially? so if sit is a Moore's Non-Leakable. 
jThe pen that \will not leak, always ready to 
write and easy’ to fill. ’ 
{@ Buy af Moore's Xmas Certificate at your 
Gruggist, stationer or jeweler or, send us $2.50 
and we will mail an Xmas Certificate filled in 
with your name and the name of the recipient 
to any acidress in the U.S.A. This certificate 
will contain, the ‘names of Moore's dealers who 
will redeem] it. ‘(Where we have no dealer, 
peo will be}mailed in Xmas Box.) 
@ The Xmas’ certificate enables the recipient 
to select the’ pen and pen point to suit his or 
her special reg uirement. 
\@ Say Moore's Non-Leakable fountain pen to 
your dealer “accept no other 

AMERICAN FOUNTAIN PEN co. 

AD/AMS, CUSHING & FOSTER, Inc. 
468 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
Boston, 
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FITS YOUR OLD LAMP. 
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stitches. What makes handkerchiefs so 
easy to work withis that no hemming or 
finish is necessary for the edges. If cut 
right, the borders should always serve 
for hems and finishing. 


Aside from being no expense, for 


every pupil is liable to have a couple of 


‘*best’’ ones tucked away, such sewing 
occasionally develops originality by en- 
couraging pupils to think out designs for 


_ themselves and to see in an ordinary 
| everyday article other possibilities than 


its sole time-honored one. Hence, one 
should not insist that the class make up 
their handkerchiefs exactly according to 
the sketches on this page. Let them 
slash and ‘‘fiddle’’ over them if they 
think they have a better idea. 

Highly effective results may be ob- 


‘tained from even the colored bordered 
| juvenile handkerchiefs of the twelve- 


and-one-half cent variety; men’s hand- 
kerchiefs with colored borders are ad- 
mirable for vest-like arrangements. The 
designs as outlined here however are se- 
cured from the regulation woman’s 
handkerchief, usually about thirteen and 
one-half inches square. 

Naturally the more delicate and fine 
the handkerchief, the more delicate and 
fine the result. Made up by hand, from 
sheer handkerchiefs, these designs, most 
of them similar to new expensive models, 
are dainty enough for any one to give. 
Indeed, when the teacher sees how clev- 
erly they work up, she is apt to sacrifice 


possibilities when made up into neckwear. 


her own best handkerchiefs of the Christ- 
mas gift variety which would be sure to 
result in dainty accessories, suitable 
either for gifts or her own personal use. 

Now for the descriptions of the 
sketches and diagrams. Let us take No. 
1, which is made from a handkerchief 
thirteen and one-half inches square. 
First cut a straight strip lengthwise four 
inches wide from one side of the hand- 
kerchief. This naturally would be then 
thirteen and one-half inches long by four 
inches. 

Use this piece as the stock collar, 
boning slightly at the side and back, and 
allowing it to fold over slightly as shown 
in the sketch. The hem of the hand- 
kerchief forms the finish everywhere 
save at base of collar which alone must 
be hemmed. Finish with a narrow fold 
of black satin or ribbon. 

This leaves the remainder of the hand- 
kerchief minus only the strip four inches 
wide. (Diagram B.) ‘There are’ two 
very clever and effective ways to utilize 
this. One is to cut it across in four 
sharply-pointed triangular pieces (Dia- 
gram C) and sew two pieces together 








for a point. Attach to your stock 
collar making the tab ends as shown in 

















wee buttons if 


Finish with 


Sketch 1, 
desired. 

he other way to use this same left- 
over section of the handkerchief is shown 
in Sketch 2. This is to pleat it ina 
straight flat frill, by using the remaining 
piece without cutting, merely pleating in 
the outline shown. Then sew it onto the 
collar as shown in Sketch 2. 

A particularly admired model is shown 
in Sketch 3. This design, while ex- 
tremely simple to make, calls for two 
handkerchiefs. For this it is only neces- 
sary to cut out the collar line so it will 
fit the neck, for this effect is gained by 
a square handkerchief laid flat across 
the shoulders, forming as deep a collar 
as possible in the back, but just appear- 
ing, as depicted, over the shoulders in 
front. (See right hand figure of the 
Diagrams.) For the pleated section in 
the front, simply cut a second handker- 
chief in half, lengthwise, and lay in 
pleats as illustrated. Finish with wee 
buttons across the shoulders if desired 
and long tie-streamers of narrow black 
ribbon in the front. 

In Sketch 4 we have a collar and cuff 
set for which two handkerchiefs are nec- 
essary. For the collar the effect illus- 
trated is obtained from a single handker- 
chief cut in two and tucked as shown, 
and then used in a flat chemisette effect 
to be worn over a waist opening down 
the front. For this the border of the 
handkerchief forms the outer edge on 


A few of the attractive results easily obtained from them 


all four sides. ‘The neck line howeyer j, 
finished by two small turn-over tab; 
which are nothing more than the we 
cut-out section, made when cutting oy 
the neck line; or use four corners of g 
second handkerchief, making four ty. 
angular tabs which overlap slightly 
around a flat collar. 

The cuffs are both from a single hand. 
kerchief, each being one-half of it. Lay 


as 





in pleats in the%centre as shown, if de- 
sired, and add a narrow band and flat 
pump bow of black satin or ribbon. 

Sketch 5 is a collar and cuff set which 
needs no diagram. ‘lhe long cuffs and 
regulation stock collar are of blue and 
white batiste (or any other material from 
a scrapbag). The pointed — turn-over 
tabs are from a= single hemstitched 
handkerchief. 


Numbers for Little Tots 
By Lois B. Otkin 


When teaching numbers to little folk 
it is most important for them to become 
familiar with the form as well as the 
name of the number. I have always 
found that it adds interest, and also 
helps to impress the form, to give life 
to each separate number. ‘Thus, we 
call 1 the straight soldier; 2 the straight 
soldier’s brother who doesn’t look at all 
like him; 3 is the curly number; 4 is 
the fat number; 5 is the broken back 
number; 6 is the tall man with the big 
foot; 7 is the man with a cap pulled 





over his face; 8 is the double number; 
9 is the old man with a pack on his 
back; and 10 is the number made with 
a one and an egg. 

Sometimes when doing this necessary 
drill work we vary the usual order of 
things and instead of the regular num- 
ber lesson, we play a number game. 
The mere mention of a game at once 
arouses the enthusiasm of the children. 
Going to the blackboard, I rapidly draw 
innumerable vertical lines, which 
whisper to the children are tall, green 
grass; then in between and among these 
lines, | write the numerals from one to 
ten. These figures represent little boys 
and girls whom we name One, ‘lwo, 
Three, Four, Five, Six, Seven, Hight, 
Nine and T'en who are playing hide-and- 
seek in the tall grass. 1 have now 
played my part of the game, and the 
fun for the children really begins. Every 
child gives breathless attention, eager 
to be allowed the privilege of playing 
first. ach member of the class is per 
mitted to chase a child (one of the num- 
bers) out from the grass where it is hid- 
ing, provided he ean touch with the 
eraser the number which | have called 
out. When all the ten little boys and 
girls have been found and run ou 
(erased) from the grass, one pupil 1s 
given the prvilege of burning off (eras 
ing) all the grass which still remains on 
the blackboard. 
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tention to the possibilities of correlating 
this work with that already at hand 
should convince her that the school duties 
are made easier rather than more burden- 
some, and more interesting because of 
the practical nature of the work. ‘The 
inereased interest of the pupil, resulting 
in better discipline, more earnest work, 
and greater efficiency, will more than 
offset the added efforts of the teacher in 
carrying the movement through success- 
fully. Experience has proved that the 
teacher who inaugurates this work in 


Possibilities of Club Work 
(Continued from page 24) 


Many phases of the domestic science 
work can be brought out in connection 
with the Club lines. The cold-pack can- 
ning, recognized as the correct method, 
has been developed by the Club leaders 
for the benefit of the local Clubs, and 
instructional material is furnished each 
member and leader as required. Potato 
Club members are taught to utilize the 
small potatoes and culls in the manufac- 
ture of potato starch, and to use this 
starch for various culinary purposes. 
This instruction, like all other Club in- 
struction, is furnished free by your State 
agent in charge of Club work at the State 
Agricultural College. 

Club fairs and festivals offer a splen- 
did vehicle for emphasizing the school 
and showing by illustration just what | two and a half miles from Clarksville, 
has been and is being accomplished. | Mo. It is considered the prettiest coun- 
These can be made just as elaborate as | try school in Missouri. 
desired. There is no limit to their scope. The McDannold school was made pos- 
Primarily they are intended as an exhibit | sible by the publie spirit of EK. C. Dam- 
of products grown by members on their | eron, a wealthy farmer of Pike County 
Club plats, canned goods prepared in con- | who desired his children to attend a 
nection with the work, correlation book- | country school, but did not consider the 
jets, stories, drawings and other material | old wooden building good enough for 
resulting from the Club and school work. ! them or the other youngsters of the dis- 


of added duties or lack of interest. 


The McDannold Rural School 
By J. B. Powell 
The MeDannold rural school is located 
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The Prettiest Rural Schoolhouse in Missouri 


trict. Mr. Dameron furnished the plans 
and the brick, the county furnishing the 
rest of the material and the labor. 

The interior of the building is thor- 
oughly modern and is quite in keeping 
with the outside appearance. ‘lhe vines, 
shrubbery and ornamental trees were 
furnished by Mr. Dameron, and _ his 
landscape gardener keeps them in trim. 


A few minor prizes are valuable as an 
incentive to greater effort but can be 
dispensed with. Expenses may be de- 
frayed by the sale of products and by- 
products. In connection with such a day 
anumber of Club contests could be staged 
to advantage. ‘Two or more canning 
teams could be selected from among the 
members to conduct demonstrations in 
their method of utilizing the otherwise 
waste products of garden, field and or- 
chard. Potato races, potato paring, rec- 
ipe giving, corn judging, variety nam- 
ing, seed corn stringing, bread baking, 
and other contests could be utilized to 
make the day an exceptional one. Write 
to the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
for Bureau of Plant Industry Circular 
No. 104 for further suggestions on Club 
contests. 

This fair could be made to embrace a 
township or a county where the Club 
movement is in general practice, or a 
competition between two schools if local 
conditions warranted. If deemed advis- 
able the local township, or county cham- 
pionships in the different Club lines could 
be awarded at this time. It would of 
course be well to hold such a meeting at 
the school if possible but some other 
central point with proper facilities could 
be utilized. Properly handled and di- 
rected, this Club fair can be made one 
of the biggest days of the school year 
and of immense value in the conduct of 
the school work. 


A Christmas Toy Shop 


(Continued from page 26) 


own materials, and are usually very care- 
ful to eliminate waste. The director 
seldom says, ‘‘These things must be 
made in this grade, and these must not. ’’ 
He rather asks, ‘‘What would you like 
to make?’’ and advises simple projects. 
When a good article is invented, any boy 
or girl may copy it if he is able to do so 
and also make desirable improvements. 
A visitor recently observed several boys 
making patterns of ‘*'Toy Shop’’ articles 
and taking these patterns home. She 
asked ‘‘ Are such things allowed?’’ ‘‘Cer 
tainly,’’ came the answer, ‘‘there are no 
reserved rights here.’’ 

What a sorry world this would be if all 
great inventors said, ‘‘ Hands off! I want 
only one model of this invention. If it 
becomes too common | shall lose my 
power!’’ ‘Toy making in the Brigham 
Young University Normal ‘Training 
School reveals the fact that children can 

Occasionally there is found a teacher | be taught to find their greatest happi- 
who hesitates to inaugurate this work in | ness in the service of others. 
her school because in her opinion she has <a 
not the time nor ability successfully to The best way to keep a child from do- 
carry out the practices. ‘l'o such a| ing something bad is to set him at work 
teacher it is suggested that a little at- | doing something good. —/Julia Richman. 

Three 


Three Hundred Books at 5¢ Each ‘=: 


Titles are given in list of the Instructor Literature Series. All of these books are 
either selected or prepared for school use. They furnish the finest assortment of 
eplementary Reading for all Grades. ‘Tried in thousands of schools and con- 
tantly growing in favor. Every school needs books of this sort. They are 
aly useful in the well equipped graded school of the city or the one-room 
8c ool of the rural district. They enrich the course of study and add to the 
pupil 8 interest and advancement. 200 of the 300 titles are also supplied in limp 
binding at 10c per copy. See the full classified and graded list on page 86. 














Fully 


her school seldom abandons it by reason | 





aud “AN INTRODUCTION to UNITARIANISM.” 
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] \MONDY 
BLUE“WHITE “” #7, 
DIRECT FROM THE DIAMOND CUTTERS 


ATASAVING TO YOU OF 40 PER CENT 
MONEY REFUNDED IN FULL WITHIN ONE YEAR 


As direct diamond importers, cutters and wholesale Corot» 
~ Va Corot 5.7 


Jewelers our prices are positively the lowest in the United 





~ | 
Per 
Carat 








States. Our big money-saving 176 page Cataloe--sent ab- — 2 

solutely free--contains thousands of almost unbelievable hee 

Diamond, Watch and Jewelry values. It contains the LS 

largest and finest assortinent of diamond rings and watehes YCareat »)$14. 75 
wwreelt's like having a ae —J ° 


poo, ‘ver sl 
ed on ~? hundred Jewelry stores in’ your 4 ea 
homie Buy direct from the eee) ot 


/i\ siieaejenccranasnveroun (CM i Carety) ¢36 


.\ PROFITS, Our legal written dia ~ he 
= OA 


A few wonderful values 
from our 176 page Catalog 





» \ mond and wateh guarantee backed 






=— 








SU by a 28-years’ re utation for hon = a 
5 E. esty, quality merchandise and levy ~3 
with OE ep $52 
; er Rooas faction. We pay all transportation — - 
Gol Soli charges, guarantee safe delivery 
© 300-91.38 » 15 Gold and auree-to refand your money in 1 4 2 
Solld Gold Cony ( Inch Y fa A full. Send now for this Wonderful PS 4 70 
i 4 i} . Catalog--it's waiting for you 
Iota Fiiten 40 Chain Valores 0 ee : pro $ 
“a SOLID 14 Karat ae 











for®l andtenoft 
your neighhors Mountings, any size, any style, ab- 
$ names and )selutely free with every diamond 
purchase from 1. PRESS & SONS, 

> Other Houses and Jewelers charge 

. © $6-- Mounting guaranteed 


sree 
w United States standard 14K, Diamonds in 


All Standard Watches At Less miss 9S 
Than Wholesale Prices. $D Breet SN 


P104 Solid Gold. S Imagine buying Standard American watches for less than your 
Cuff Links. P109--Sterlin ¢ local Jeweler. As astonishing as it may seem | PRESS & SONS 
$2.50. Silver agree to sell any standard watch for less money than any other 


£07 -- 81.25 
Solid Gold. Gen- 
ne BD pond 


stipes: |Gold Mountings Free 
{ Beautiful heavy solid “VK “Gold 












. enuine 
Diatwond 






concern inthe United States Don't take our werd for it, Con 
vVinve yourself--Compare our prices A lU-Year written guarantee 
with every wateh--No sale considered final antil you are satisfied 
--Return watch and we return your money 


HAMILTON, ELGIN, WALTHAM WATCHES 


P 105--82.48, Solid Gold 20-Year Gold Filled Cases, Any Make 


Boenuine Diamond avd Pearly 


we om ! 7 Jewel Elgin, $5.48 17-3 Appletou & Tracy, $17 48 
“15 Jewel Waltham, #7 48 No $40, “LJ. Hamitton, 319 98 
OUR RELIABILITY 17 dewel Waltham, 88 98 No 992. 21-4 Hamilton, $23.98 
No. 924, 17-3. Hamilton, 29 98 25 Jewel Vanguard, 824 75 
Etablished 28 years. Ask your No 974.17-J Hamilton, 811 9% No 946, 250 Hamilton, 820 08 
17-3. Po S. Bartlett, $14 9% o 950, 23-3) Hamilton, $42 48 
Banker, Merchant, Post Master or 17-3. G. M. Wheeler $15.98 25-3. Hiverside Maximus, 263.98 


any Merchantile Agency in regards »& 
to our financial responsibility. OUR PROTECTIVE FREE CATALOG 


(y ' 

ZENUINGSS DIAMOND _ } Sites 

ey 83 GUARANTEE} sme 
ee Our written Guarantee ( names and addresses - 

| 


protects you fully, as we 2 of your friends 
RS 


Genuine agree to refund your ) for this 
[2 pcadlinasies 


Full Cut money in full any time » $1.50 


Diamond within one year, if you Gold 
CASEOFREE 



















14K Solid are not satisfied. No de- ‘ Filled 


SasUeessttetesSeetrttiasitasss ts 
x 
Gold ductions of any kind, ‘ : 
Mounting every penny returned. ‘ _Knife 


. 
JOC OCTET Ly, . “t 
Qs Actual Suse} : 
pens ices stess tnd / 
TROON COA OOOO OOOO 
Children Our legal written guar- 


or Misses’ antee gives you a whole | PRESS S ON Cor. 8th & Chest nut 
Sizes. year to become satisfied. Fe 


Let the Cornish Profit - Sharing 
Plan Pay For Your Choice of Any 


. Piano or Organ 


In Whole or in Part 


You buy this beautiful, sweet-toned Cornish Piano or Z 
any Cornish Instrument you select and pay for it cither | 
wholly or in part out of our bonus profits. 
That’s the new feature of the world-famous Cornish 
Plan, which has set music lovers wild allover this world, 
Now therecan be noexcuse for your failing to have a beau- 
tiful, high grade, Cornish Instrument in your home at once, 


No Money in Advance 


The new Cornish Plan provides, as always, for 30 Days’ Free Use 
in your home. It provides that you shall buy at lowest Pactory 
Price direct from the factory, saving you one-third to one-half. It 
gives you All the Credig Needed—terms of your own choice, the 
privilege of returning the instrument any time within one year if 
unsatisfactory; and a guarantee for life. We pay the freight if desired. And now 
in addition comes this great Profit Sharing Bonus Plan—you now share tou in our prolits. Let 4 
our money help you pay. Send today for thisnew Cornish Book te!!ing how we do without dealers. Our 
reference of 5,000 Recent Purchasers and full particulars of the greatest Piano and Organ Plan ever offered 


—our new Protit-Sharing ept. N.1I.. ASHINGTON, N. J. 
si eerie’ GORMISH Company, °°" Sitirnct SINAC, 3 
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Rlan. Send for these today. 


GLEE CLU BS wi YOU GIVE ONE FAMILY A 
"3 WASHBURN Banjos, Man- MERRY 


a dolins and 
J@ Guitars, at Club Prices. Have 
fj been the leaders for fifty years. XMAS 
Booklet and full information | 
free regarding the Leland 7- | DINNER? 
Part Mando Orchestra, now in | 
vogue for small organizations. 
A Glee Club is practically a 
necessity to every live school. 
Can be made self-supporting. | 
It greatly increases the interest of all pupils. 


Write today. Washburnus are sold by  ¢ 
leading music dealers everywhere, 


LYON & HEALY c. scams sr. CHICAGO 


Men of Ideas and inventive ability 


. should write for new 
“Lists of Needed Inventions,”’ “Patent Buyers’? and 
“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Advice Free, 


RANDOLPH & CO,, Patent Attorneys, Dept, $1 Washington, D4 


“What Think Ye of Christ?” 








We are but your 
agents—-you are 
the host. 


300,000 poor peo- 
ple cheered last 
Xmasin theU.S. 
by The Salvation 
Army. 


Help us in this 
way to get close 
to these people. 
Give them at 
least one happy 
day in the year, 


$2.00 Feeds a Family of Five 
Send Donations to Commander Miss Booth 














118 West Fourteenth Street, New York City 
Western Department, Commissioner Estill, 108 N. Dearbora Street, Chicage 


| 
Also other liberal religious literature SENT FREE. | 
Address P.O. M., Box S22, Hartford, Conn. 
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SCHOOL DAY 
Remembrance Booklets 


THE IDEAL 


Christmas Gift 


FOR YOUR PUPILS 
ll ln ln an Arn lr a le. <r lle ar. le. 
} HF. MOST APPR¢ DPRIATE: 
GIFT is not necessarily the one 
which costs the most, but rather the one t 
having enough of beauty to attract and 
4 please, together with such subject matter 
as will cause the gift to be kept and prized 
forever. We have aimed to attain this > 
degree of perfection in the School Day > 
Remembrance Booklets. b 
vrrvrrrnrreryyvrvrrT,rTCrrrvreyr a 





a et ae 


Christmas Souvenirs 


BEAUTIFUL AND APPROPRIATE GIFTS 
FROM TEACHER TO PUPILS : : : : 


Dinmso the many years that we have been making School Souvenirs we have supplied thous. 








ands of schools and several million pupils have received these Souvenirs at the hands of their 
teachers, Hach year we have introduced new styles and added new designs but in all these 
changes we have retained the one feature which was original in our line of Souvenirs and which 
has served to ake our entire series So popular the individual character of each souvenir, 


Made Especially for Each School 


We print your Souvenirs especially for your school, They bear your name and the name of 
your school, also the names of your school officers, your pupils, and, when soordered, your photo. 
graph orthatof the school building, as preferred, Itis these personal features that make our Souy- 
enirs so acceptable tothe pupil, aud cause them to be treasured far beyond any ordinary gilt card, 


e 

Elegant, Acceptable, Inexpensive 

In addition to our styles being the very finest, all of our work is executed in a first Class man- 
ner, and the Souvenirs ave elegautin finish aud appearance, Weare extensive manufacturers of 
high grade post cards, and the same equipment 
and process which produces the fine colored 
work on these jis applied to our Souvenirs, Al. 
together there is nothing thatean be furnished 
atany where near so small acost which will serye 
fora remembrance at Close of School or on any 
Holiday or Auniversary occasion so well as wil] 
our Popular Souvenirs, Free Samples sent 
on request. 


Holly Souvenir 


The Holly is reproduced in natura] colors, 
redand green, The illustration affords but 4 


The custom of “remembering” 
pupils at Christmas time and on 
other special occasions is almost 
as old as our school system itself 
and is being practiced by teach- 
ers more and more each year. 

Just what to give that would 
be appropriate,sure to please and 
yet not so expensive as to be a 
burden, is a problem that has 
perplexed many teachers. 













































That our series of ‘School meagre idea of the real beauty of this Souy- 

Day Remembrance’”’ Booklets \ chin, The picture is enclosed in a gold en- 

solve the problem more satisfac- bossed border, and the “Souvenir” is 

il | anwtisl len nee , also gold embossed, It has coversof fine 

torily than anything else ever N \ white Bristol Board, and inner sheets 

offered is attested by many. 5 ee \ with the nume or number of the school, 

\ names Of school officers, all the pupils, 

\ the teacher, the date, ete. All are tied 
, ab corner with silk cord, Supplied my 

\ either with picture of the Madonna in 

N f a : se oval, or photo of teacher. 
‘ > . > ue. \ \ i 
ames of Teacher and Pupils “\\ PRICES ¢ With Madonna in oval: 
While the Booklets are attractive and should ap- a ‘ hota haa 
. id § Kach additional one, 5 cents. 

peal to any one because of their artistic beauty, sis With Teacher’s Photograph in 
the most interesting feature is that they have the Fear oval, as shown in cut: One dozen or wi 
names of the teacher, all pupils, the school of- \ i ag ee nee both 
to er o SHAS z _ 4 ) OTE—When photograph style is desired, | 
ficials, place, date, ete., specially printed in the m photographs should) be sent’ securely = 
on pages set apart for the purpose, This brings Wrapped and have name of sender on resto 
these booklets close to the hearts of all connected snd othalnad eauae een) oeeeet = 
with the ech ' j will ins sleet Qie ent d and original photo returned uninjured, requ 
|! 1¢ School and will insure their being kept anc Holly Style—With Photograph peo m.. 
prized for many years after any ordinary gift . rare hur 
(though having more intrinsic value, perhaps) would Floral Souvenirs , ae Aesh 
> * ? P > ie Hel . Neos i Vy pty 
be destroye d or forgotten, It is this name feature For use at any time through the year we havea //{: ° const 
which has contributed so largely to the popularity series of Floral Souvenirs, which are the same in gen- // {| a 
of our school souvenirs in years past. eral size and make-up as the Holly, exceptthatthe  /{ | | oath 
J . front cover has instead of the Holly, these flowers— — /j 1! them 
Ada t: bilit The Rose, Violet, Easter Lily, Golden Rod, or jj | gard 
ptability Forget-me-not.. Can be had all of one tlower or as- /{ . Wen 
These Booklets are adapted to the one room rural antvad, Games prion as the Say. Nis | “~~ 


school; to a single room of a graded school or for 
all grades of a graded school. No matter how large 
the school, the names of all can be accommodated 
by using extra pages. Orders for Graded Schools 
complete are filled by printing the officers and fac- 
ulty on tithe page and grouping on succeeding 
pages, the names of pupils of each grade with the 
name of teacher and grade at head of each group. 


Two Styles Especially Adapted 
For Christmas 


This is one of our most attractive styles and 
is sure to please both the teacher and the po 
It consists of two cards of a fine quality of bris- 
tol, tied together by a silk cord with tasseled 
ends, On the first card is a cluster of Poinsettia 
flowers beautifully reproduced in their natural 
colors, The second card has @ border of holly 
in red and green, The name of the school and 
the names of the school officers and teacherare 
printed on the inside of the first card and the 
names of the pupils on the second card, ‘This 
style is not supplied with photograph, 


PRICE: One dozen or less 85 cents, Hach oo <a nico " 


Poinsettia Souvenir—Two Card / Ht | 
\ 





Mevey | 





Chests | 
28 | 


——— 































In Ordering Write name or number of school; names 


‘ of school officers if desired; names of 
all pupils; yourown name as teacher and date of term or 


We have prepared two styles of the School Day SAREE ne, Se Poinsettia Style—Size 3’ x 5/4 inches 
Remembrance Booklets which are specially suited 
. « , 4 . | . 
for Christmas Gifts from the teacher to the pupils. tN Holly and Bells Souvenir ‘ 
rhe Little Men and Women Christmas Book- \ This is one of our finest Souvenirs, With 
lets are for the younger boys and girls, and the the exception of the cover design, shown 1 
Holly, Poinsettia and Mistletoe Booklets are Vale Ween bd or gill Nene 
for the older pupils. ‘ oh front and back covers with inner sheet : 
Each booklet consists of eight or more pages and for names, ete. ‘The holly and berries * 
cover—four pages being devoted to illustrations i ee me — 
“et eral. eciiathill istpame ee y \ pold, This style not supplied with 
vecautifully reproduced from water color paintings— hy & \ Photograph 
the re maining: pages being dk voted to names of Pe | ee | PRICE: One dozen or less, $1.00. 
teacher, pupils, ete. The cover is embossed in 1 \ ° Each additional one, 5¢. 
gold, giving the booklet a very rich appearance. \\ aaa 
The Little Men and Women Christmas Book- \ & | OTHER STYLES 
lets are illustrated by the four sketches shown a’ pins gc xt one te On 
. ie cic Ble . . 2 a 5 am ° \ of school souvenirs, intended It 
in this advertise me nt, beautifully produced - in \ presentation at Close of Term, or = 
colors, one page being devoted to each engraving \ \ on other Special Occasions, all Wr 
and its accompanying verse. PEO pr esoagtor and clegant, very U.. 
. hy ° ° \ these names of teacher and a se 
The Holly, Poinsettia and Mistletoe Book- \ 4 the pupils are printed, a special ams 
lets are identical in style with the Little Men \ | Sorcceee aroma dae ae tat, ee 
r a al a ie oes : Vie Souvenirs wonderfully popular, 
and Women Christmas Booklets except that s \} Send for Free Samples. M 
the decorative designs are of Holly, Poinsettia “fe | i 
and Mistletoe, beautifully engraved from water Cea. nil 
color sketches in’ their natural colors. Senti- ; O¢ he 2 Order Early tone 
ments appropriate to the holiday season accom- Pomc, Although we aim to fill all LP 
pany the sketches, + orders on the day of their or 
Samples will best tell you abou m.° Si fre * receipt, we urge that you 
any teacher on request, e ena ania ja Pare ee ee & 
: ae “US POSSIDIEG ane Ss 
_PRICES: $1.20 for first Dozen; six cents foreach addi- bse — ~~ any delay in receiving your 
tional Booklet. No order accepted for less than One Dozen = Ec” ae souvenirs owing to the crowded condition — 
y weet nnd yes olly and Bells ee eae : ; 
ssorted, or for less than $1.20, Sinn deh tacos a of the mails just preceding Christmas. Ul 
i] 
| 


READ BEFORE ORDERING When Crdering give instructions clearly - 


; = and write names of pupils, school officers, 
ving bs your own name and in fact all matter to be printed on Souvenirs plain ly and read care film 





veriod. Al ainly. Sta sach ki ; 
wish keeping ingafud thie inct thatthe Lieto Men and Woon ully before sending to insure accuracy. Do not leave usto guess at the location of yourschool os 
Christmas Booklets are intended for small boys and girla: yj from the name of the place at which you may happen todate your letter. Give clearly the name oe 
The Holly, Poinsettia and Mistletoe for the older pupils, of town, village or district, just as you want it to appear, Write all names plainly, and spell them ko 
: ; sty ren 5 beepers Ayr ee should be ordered as there are names appearing on them ; where rad 

nes ceed the number of Souvenirs ordered, ad a-half ce reach ni i 
F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CoO. Order wellin advance of time needed, eRe eee en re 














ART DEPT. Dansville, N. Y. 














F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO.., arr perr. Dansville, N.Y. 
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GRAND PRIZE 
PANAMA: PACIFIC EXPOSITION 
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“ Ly BIR Nh G \ = Y Ad Y, 
‘ps a eer: 8 cn 

Ky As delicious in flavor as itis ~S& qs 

(¥*high in quality and absolute in purity. Wa 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free on request 
\, WALTER BAKER & C2E® 


SX Established 1780. DORCHESTER MASS: 
SS ———— —_— . — 





AND A GOOD SCHOLAR 


Will Make Good and be Happy--But 
they must have health and a clear brain 
both by using Tyler's Macerated Wheat and certain other 
raw foods, which contain the mineral elements, salts, 


You can have | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ete. necessary to completely nourish the human body —to | 


restore health and keep you ip health tosustain at high- 
est efficlency all the mental and physical powers. All this 
requires no extra expense, Usually it means economy. 


You may not realize that one pound of Tyler's Macerated | 


Wheat hasas much nutritive food value,and gives more 


human energy than three pounds of porter house steak | 
Let us convince you by sending | 


and costs very much less, 
asample Sedentary people are usually troubled with 
constipation. Tyler's Macerated Wheat will correct this 
and thus eliminate 90% of all diseases. No doubt you have 
pupils who are not sufliciently nourished and thus behind 
intheir class work. ‘Tyler's Macerated Wheat would give 
them new life, new energy. Will you not help these lag- 
gard pupils by recommending Tyler's Macerated Wheat? 
We will gladly send a few extra samples for this purpose, 
Send 2¢ stamp for Raw Food Book and Health Guide or send 10¢ 
for Trial can of the Food and Book, postpaid to any address, 


BYRON TYLER, 35 Syndicate Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., U.S.A. 


TYPEWRITERS... 
4 TO % MERS. PRICES| 


Guaranteed Perfect 
i\ f 











10 Days’ Free Trial 
Money refunded 
ifnot satisfactory 

Applying Renton 

Rented, Purchase Price 


Or Sold Cash or Easy 


y Payments 











Send for our Bargain List 
No. K 
Typewriter Emporium 

(Established 1292) 
34-36 W. Lake St. 
Chicago 











This Bank is under the super- 


CZ vision of the United States 

O ‘Treasury Department, which 

means protection and safety of 

funds. Accounts opened with 

One Dollar or more, interest at 4% com- 
pounded, semi-annually. 

Write Today for Booklet, ‘Banking by Mail’’ 


U.S. SAVINGS BANK, Washington, D.C. 


MONEY FOR YOU— 


Men and women earn up to $3000.00 yearly distrib 
ating Parker Brand Guaranteed Hosiery for men, 
Women and children, direct from mill to wearer, at 
mill prices, Repeat orders insure permanent in 
ma No capital or experience ne . Perritory pee 

You are looking for permanent employment or wish to earn 
money during spare time, write to us at « 


I. PARKER CO., 2733 No. 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
























Unusual Trial Offer for 10c 


Poy one roll of film, any size, 6 or 12 exposure (or 
totaler k); we will develop film or pack and make a 
(sé ot 6 pictures from the best negatives for 10c 
fMps). Beautiful 10-inch mounted enlargements, 
oc Price-list and sample print free upon request. 


ROANOKE CYCLE COMPANY, Roanoke, Va. 


.Y ‘J 
% Emboss Your Own Stationery 
IN] with our hand embossing stamp. Simple, strong, 
yy durable, and inexpensiv Any letter, with wreath, 
is as shown, 40 cents postpaid. Monograms to 
ple order. An excellent Holiday gift. Cireular Free. 
— 


John C, Denniston, Dansville, N. Y. 












' the bowl; place at the left side of each 





, surface. 
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Principal Teacher Training 


SERVING FOOD 

Where there is no equipment provided, 
lessons in table setting and serving are 
very meager. We found it worth while, 
however, to give the following rules to 
be written carefully in note-books and 
practiced at home, and to allow’ the 
children to have at least one party dur- 
ing the year, when linen, dishes and sil- 
ver are brought from home and lessons 
put into practice. 

Table Setting--Use absolutely clean 
linen. Have the cloth long enough and 
wide enough to hang well around the 
table. Under the linen cloth place a 
silence-cloth made of table-felting or 
some other soft, heavy material. Place 
the center of the tablecloth in the cen- 
ter of the table, having the folds straight 
with the edge of the table. Decorate by 
placing a vase of flowers, a small plant 
or dish of fruit in the center of the table. 


Rules jor Placing Dishes 
Arrange dishes symmetrically, — al- 
though not necessarily in straight rows. 
When there are no warm dishes to be 
served place a plate, right side up, for 





/ symmetrically around the table. 


1 GOOD TEACHER 


| arrange the service neatly in front of 
| her. 


each person, having plates arranged 


Place knife at right side, with sharp 
edge toward plate. 

Place fork at left side, tines up. 

Place soup spoon at right of knife, 
howl up. 

Place teaspoons in front of the plates, 
handles to the right, bowls up. 

Place tumbler, top up, at the right. 

Place the butter, or bread and butter 
plate, at the left. 

Place the napkin at the left, neatly 
folded. 

Place salt, pepper, vinegar, oil, jelly, 
pickles, ete., inside the line of plates. 

Place soup ladle in front of hostess, 
the handle to the right, bowl up. 

Place carving set in front of host. 

Place several large spoons at cach end 
of table. 

Place dishes that are to be served at 
table directly in front of server. 

When finger bowls are used, put them 
on dessert plates with a doily underneath 


person. When fruit is served as a first 
course, place the finger bowls in center 
of cover. 


When the hostess pours the coffee, 


Rules for Serving 

Cold food should be served 
dishes, hot food on hot dishes. 
When passing a dish, hold it so that 
the thumb will not rest upon the upper 


on cold 


In passing dishes from which a person 
is to help himself, pass always to the left 
side, so that the food may be taken with 
the right hand. 

In passing individual dishes, such as 


coffee, ete., set them down carefully 
from the side on which the dish is to 
remain. 


When dishes are being served by a 
person at the table, the waitress should 
stand at the left, hold the tray low and 
near the table. ‘take one plate at a 
time on the tray and place before the 
person for whom it is intended, putting it 
down from the left side. 

When one course is finished, take the 
iray in the left hand, stand on the left 


Domestic Science in Rural Schools 
By Bertha H. Burridge 


Department, Vergennes, Vt. 


dishes with the right hand never piling 


them on top of each other. 


Soiled dishes should be removed first, 
then 


then food, then clean dishes, 
crumbs. 


Fill the glasses before every course. 


Never fill glasses or cups more than 


three-fourths full. 


Before the dessert is served, remove 
either with a 


crumbs from the cloth 
brush, crumb knife or napkin. 


Do not let the table become disorderly 


during the meal. 


The hostess should serve the soup, 
salad, dessert, coffee, and, at a family 
The 


dinner, the vegetables and entrees. 
host serves the fish and meat. 





Seventeen Reasons for Resigning 


By W. F. Kerr 


“The teacher seems to be expected to 
This is one of 
seventeen interesting reasons given by a 
district school teacher in Valencia Coun- 
ty, New Mexico, for resigning her posi- 
The reasons give some light on 
country school conditions in parts of New 
Superintendent White, 
who says he has never before read a set 
of so many reasons for a teacher resign- 
ing her job, takes her part and will call 
upon school officials of Valencia County 
to remedy some of the conditions com- 


” 


play the role of nurse. 


tion. 


Mexico. State 


plained of, 


Following are the seventeen reasons: 
the 


‘*There is not enough light in 


sche vol, 


“The window can be raised only five 


inches. Result, poor ventilation. 

**Requests to repair windows, 
ete., have been ignored, 

**When 
cold; when the door is closed 
dark in school. Result, discomfort. 

“The roof is 


wet and some of it watery. 
“There are no desks and no seats. 


“The tables in the schoolroom are too 


high. 


“There are not enough chairs and two 
Result, disorder. 
**Pupils siton cracker boxes and move 
them around, causing annoying sounds. 
“‘Walls of the room are too rough for 
use as blackboards and yet there are not 


pupils try to sit on one. 


enough blackboards. 


“The school yard is too small and there 
is a ditch that overflows, causing layers 


of mud in dry weather. 
‘*The census roll of the pupils 
been refused. : 


“The teacher seems to be expected to 


play the role of nurse. 


‘*The pupils have about one-quarter of 
the necessary school supplies but are 


over-supplied with chewing gum. 


‘“‘The school building location is unde- 
sirable as there is a house within three 
feet of the school and boys sit in it and 


make a disturbance during school hours. 


“The boarding facilities for a teacher 


are poor. 


“Finally, teaching down in Valencia 
County under these conditions has be- 


come a farce.’ 





It is better only sometimes to be right 


than at all times to be wrong. Before I 
resolve to do one thing or the other, I 
must gain my confidence in my 
ability to keep my resolves when they 
are made.—Lincoln. 





side of the person, and remove the soiled 





Buttons for Books 


Do You Want a 
School Library? 


Do you want to add to one you already have? Is it difficult or impossible for you 
to do this with the school funds? Then see what an opportunity is offered you in 
the Button plan in connection with The Instructor School Libraries, as fully ex- 
plained on pages 44 and 45 of this magazine. No school is too small to take ad- 
vantage of this plan to secure a certain number of these useful books. If you 
really want your pupils to have the benefit which comes from the reading of good 
books, you can easily provide them witha supply from these Libraries. The planis 
made to fit the smallest one-room school or the graded school of several rooms. 
A little interest on your part and a little effort on the part of your pupils will do 
the work. You will be surprised to see how easily the desired books can be pro- 


cured, once you set earnestly at it. 


door, 


the door is opened it is too 
it is too 


leaking, causing three- 
quarters of the schoolroom floor to be 


has 

















Own | 








For Your 
Home Made 


% Xmas Candy 


7 French Dainties, Marsh- 
s 1 mallows, Turkish Delight 
| —these and many other 
wholesome “candies make 
| delightful Christmas gifts. 


Wf This recipe is for 
M4 KNOX YULETIDE DAINTIES 


4 Soak 2 envelopes Knox Acidulated Gelatine in 
1 cup cold water 5 minutes, Add 1% cups boil- 
ing water, When dissolved, add 4 cups granu- 
lated sugarand boilsiowly tor 15 minutes. Divide 
into 2 equal parts, When somewhat cooled, add 
Ww to I part 4% teaspoonful of the Lemon Flavoring 
pe found in separate envelope, dissolved in 1 table- 
spoontul water, and 1 tablespoonful lemon ex« 
ave tract. To the other part add % teaspoontul 
extract of cloves, and color with the pink color. 
Pour into shallow tins that have been dipped in 





ae cold water, Let stand over night; turn out and 
LA cut into squares. Roll in fine granulated or 
4 powdered suyar and let stand to crystallize. 


Vary by using different flavors and colors, and 
adding chopped nuts, dates or figse 


1 KNOX 


P| SPARKLING GELATINE 
(Granulated) 


Send for 1916 Edition of 
the Knox Recipe Book 
—FREE foryourgrocer's 
name. Pint sample for 
2c stamp and your gro- ie 
cer’s name, 


CHAS.B. KNOX CO., Inc. 


420 Knox Ave. 
Johnstown, New York 









































THE HOLMES CO. 


sells DIRECT TO YOU by mail, Diamonds, 
Watches, Rings, Gold and Silver Jewel- 
ry, Silver and Plated Tableware, Toilet 
and Leather Goods and Novelties. 
WE GUARANTEE: Goods of High Quality, 
Good Values, Prompt and Satisfactory 
Service, Free Delivery, Safe Arrival 
of Goods, and Satisfaction or your 
Money Back. Any Providence bank 
will vouch for us, 
FREE THE BIG HOLMES CATALOG pictures thousands of 
splendid articles suitable for Christmas, fedding 
and Birthday presents or home use--it solves the gift problem 
for everybody--FOR VOU, 
morey Send NOW, it isn'ta day too soon, 








A. W. HOLMES 
Vresident 


It tells you how to save time and 
IT’S FREE, 

Cut out this ad and 
send itto us with your 
name and address 
You'll get the Big Cata- 

f 











mE ee 





n 
The 
358 Elmwood 
Providence, R.L. 

Name... -s 

Street 

Towm + eee oe 
Btate « «+6 -* 
Bunny Baby Set—50e. (ons ccocen Sos 


fork are finest Al Silver Plate, fully guaranteed Tho epr,n 
is 41-2 inches long. The set costa you 25 Z-cent  tampe. 














Reproduces, talking, 


singing and instrumental music, Clear 
in tone, plays Columbia or Victor Records. Ma- 
chine with records FREE for 15 sales Gold Eye 
needles. Easy to sell, 2 packages for 1l0c with free thimle, 
W hen gold return $1. 50 and machine end records are yours, 


KEYSTONE GIFT CO., Box 176, Greeaville, Pa, 





78 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Be Healthwise—Guard Yourself %4 
Against Coughs and Colds With ~~ a | 


LUDEN’S 


MENTHOL CANDY 

COUGH DROPS 
quick relief and aid 
the LUDEN'’S 
have many uses. Recognized 


a=) 4“ Give 


voice. 


for purity. 


Wm. H. Luden, 


Manufacturing 
Confectioner 











Reading, Pa. 
TEMACHIERS!! 


A Flag for Your School F REE | 


American patriotism should be instilled in the 
minds of every school boy and girl, and the 
American Flag should grace the walls of every 
school room. 

Your choice Of a heavy silk flag 32x48 inches, | 
mounted ona varnished staff with gilded spear 
head, or a big 5x8 feet Standard U.S. flag made | 
of finest bunting, with 48 stars sewed on both | 
sides; guaranteed not to fade, | 


Either Flag Retails at $4 to $5 


Your children will be glad to sell the buttons. 
We send you 30 Emblematic Flag Buttons, post 
paid, The children sell them at 10c each, Send 
us the proceeds and specify which flag you want; 
it will be sent immediately prepaid, You are 
notout a penny and the children are always de- 
lighted to dispose of the buttons, or have them 
for their own, 


Falk this ove wathioone pupils start THE JEFFERIS CO. 


the school year with a patriotic spirit 
helps to make better boys and girls, 701-5 Union Building, Anderson, Indiana 
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ents a Da 
=< 7 O Pays tor This Cornet y $4 a Month 
= Anastounding offer! Only 100 This V 

@ day buys thie tuper ‘Triple fiver, Plated (22 





v is superp T 
Lyric Cornet. free Trial before you decide 
toouy. Write tor vig oiler. | 


WurLIZER Free Band Catalog ¥"" 
200 years of instrument moking Die 26) Band Cataiog., Rock- 
4 ~_. bottom et-trom-manutacturer @ prices 
2 onal nas of mstruments, £ atrate ota 
Carrying Case Free ‘a few cents a day. Generous allowance 
with'this superb | for ofd instruments, Iree trial, We sup. 
triplesilverplated ply.the U.S. Gov't, Write today, " 
piesi phe Tne Rudolon Wurlitzer Co.. Dept $269 j 
Lyric Cornet. St. Cincirnati.O. §.Waba 4. 


Nothing Down—Free Trial, 
than Agents’ Prices, 
Shipped on approval. Ifyou want to 
keep it, send us $4 a month. Send for 
fimous FREE typewriter book. Tells 
how to save $44.00. Write today. 


Typewriters Distrib. Syndicate 
1510-87) Wabash Ave., Chicago 




































TO 


If You Own a Camera and Enjoy Taking Pictures 
You Will Be Interested in This Advertisement 


We Make a Specialty of gm 


The Development of Films 

Making Prints from them 

Making Photographic Post- 
eards from any su! ject by reproduc- 
ing from the original photo, 

Making Photographic Enlarge- 
ments from any size negative. 

AKING PICTURES is a most 

lightful recreation in which anyone 
may indulge but itis robbed of half its 
pleasure if one has to develop their own 
films and do the other work necessary 





to secure the finished picture, Further- 
more, the facilities at the command of ore eS : 
the amateur photographer do not always THROUGH THE CAMERA’S EYE” 


permitoffirstclass work and consequently the results,oftentimes,are not all that could be desired, 
We possess exceptional facilities for doing this work ina first class manner, 
We have over One Hundred Thousand Satisfied Customers who send us their orders regularly, 
The materials used in our photographic work are the best obtainable and a glance at the 
schedule of Rates printed below will convince you that our prices are most reasonable, 
All orders are filled promptly on the day of their receipt. 


Schedule of Rates 


Prices for Printing 
‘apame 





Prices for Developing Spool Films 





PAGIY 2 OR PMUNTS GUUID vino scscenscerennssossscnsncensecnter 10e | 
Any 10 or 12 exposure film ................0000000- we lbe | 
Prices for Developing Film Packs | aoreee 
PND CIS ARNT BIDE) sss ocascecseescscassaconvscached Qe | Post Card 
: (anv size) eac . os ards 
Plates (any CUE onc kcachincs kkdenssacaaten bansveue owe | Reproduced from Any Photo 
FECES DORON 0005. crevcsreroscescsscesensossnesesosss 50 


Begs NOTE : Care should be exercised in wrapping packages 
* securely. Send by parcel post fully prepaying postage. 
Place name and address on package. | 


ENLARGEMENTS 


We are equipped with the very best facilities for making enlargements from any good 
negative and can furnish them in sizes and at the prices listed below. 


" All our enlargements are printed on extra heavy Bromide 
Prices for Enlargements 


C- 
Each Additional Doz. Same Negative. ...36¢ 
Special Rates on Large Orders 


paper and will be furnished either mounted or unmounted as 
desired, = 
The average negative, providing it is reasonably sharp, will = 


SWE MOUNTED == UNMOUNTED 

4 x 6 2D 20 give fine results when enlarged to four times its size, for ex- = 

5 x ie 40 30° ample,a {x5 negative will make an excellent 16x20enlargement. 

64x84 -50 40 The prices quoted are for enlargements from original nega- = 
= 8x 10 65 50 tives. When the customer is unable to supply the original nega- = 
= 10x 12 1.00 -O- tive and it is necessary for us to make a new negative from a = 

il x 14 1,25 1,00 print or photograph, there is an additional charge of 20 cents = 

14x 1% 1,50 1.25 to our prices. = 

16 x 20 32 OU 31.50 A trial order will convince you of the exceptional quality = 


ofour work, Send us one or more of your favorite negatives = 
and we are confident that you will be delighted with the results. 


Mgr. Art Dept., F. A. Owen Pub. Co. Dansville,N.Y. = 


WILL M9 TRE REST’ 


= For sepia enlargements add 25% 
to the above prices. 


Clyde E. Hulbert, 


“WO TAKE PHF PICTURES AND WE 


TRUMP 
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| prise. 


| sang. 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Story of the First Christmas 


(Continued from page 16) 


He looked again to the sky, and his 
| heart almost stopped beating with sur- 
For there, out of the middle of 

the starry heavens, was coming a bright 
| shape, brighter than any of the stars, 


brighter even than the sun. It was an 


| angel coming down from heaven to speak 


to them. 

‘“‘Wake up! wake up!’’ cried the 
watchman to the rest of the shepherds. 
‘“*Wake up and see!”’ 

Nearer and nearer floated the angel, 


‘and the hillsides and the sheep and the 


shepherds and the shaggy shepherd dogs 
were all covered with the light that 
streamed from his face and his garments. 
It was so wonderful that the shepherds 
were afraid. They fell to their faces on 
the ground, and_ scarcely dared to 
breathe. 

But the angel did not mean to frighten 
them. 

**Fear not!’’ he said, and his voice was 
so kind and so helpful that they lifted 
their heads and were afraid no longer. 
Then the angel told them a most won- 
derful and joyful thing. 

‘*Behold I bring you good tidngs of 


| great joy which shall be to all people,’’ 
| he said. 


‘*For unto you is‘born this day 
in the city of David a Saviour which is 
Christ the Lord. ”’ 

And suddenly there was with the angel 
a host of other angels, a whole sky full. 
The night was brighter than any day had 
ever been. And they all sang together 
the most beautiful and wonderful song 
the world had ever heard. 

‘*Glory to God in the highest!’’ they 
‘*On earth peace, good will to 
men!’’ 

The shepherds stood gazing and listen- 
ing so intently that they did not even 
move. The music grew fainter. The 
angels were going back into heaven. 
The light grew dimmer. By and by they 
could hear nothing, see nothing but the 
sky full of stars as it had been before. 
One star was brightest of all, and it 
seemed to stand right above the village 
of Bethlehem. 


“That is the city of David,”’ whis- | 


pered the shepherds. ‘‘That is the place 
where the angel said the Saviour was 
born. Let us go and see.’’ And they 
hastened across the dark hills to the lit- 
tle village and to the stable. And there 
they found the tiny baby wrapped in 
swaddling clothes and lying in a manger, 
as the angel had said. 

And that is why we keep Christmas, 
because Jesus, the Prince of Peace, the 
dear little baby whom the wise men and 
the shepherds found lying in the man- 
ger, was born on Christmas. 


A CHRISTMAS MAKE-BELIEVE 

Listen! Can’t you hear them, 
Camel bells a-tinkling? 

Can’t you see the shining star 
Twinkling, twinkling, twinkling? 

Shut your eyes and you’ll believe 

‘Tis the first glad Christmas Eve. 


The Capture of Santa Claus 
(Continued from page 62) 
Dear jolly old King of the Christmas 
tree! 

(Santa. Claus raises arms in surrender, 
and still in the ring, turns face to 
audience. ) 

Santa Claus— 

So I’ve been captured by Elfin Band, 
And so must live in Elfin Land, 
I’ll gladly stay a thousand years, 
If you'll promise to help me work, my 

dears. 

(Points to audience. ) 

The number of kiddies here is shocking, 
But every one must have a stocking, 











December 19), 
7 


I (To Elves. ) 


First serve your guests, then serve yoy, 
selves, 
Come on, come on, you jolly Elves! 


(Santa Claus 


and Elves distribyy 
stockings. ) 





Christmas Games 
By Helen J. Wilbur 
These combinations of letters may hg 


written on the blackboard for pupils t, 
find what real words the letters spell, 


SOMETHING TO EAT 


1. dayen 9 sanroge 

2. seplap 10. eips 

3. relcey 11. gapser 

4. rutyek 12. akesc 

5. sutn 13. pikmunp 

6. hieneck 14. topaot 

7. dareb 15. lupm-gidnupd 

8 ranbeyrer 16. noison 
Answers 

1. candy 7. bread 18. pumpkin 

2. apples 8. cranberry 14. potato 

3. celery 9. oranges 15. plum-pud- 

4. turkey 10. pies ding 

5. nuts 11. grapes 16. onions 


6. chicken 12. cakes 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


1. lesd 9. murd 

2. obko 10. sabe-lalb 
3. setaks 11. toba 

4. sapint 12. nirg 

5. lodl 13. measg 
6. ngu 14. tolo-secth 
7. dlol-soueh 15. ganwo 
8. solveg 16. og-ract 

Answers 

1. sled 9. drum 

2. book 10. base-ball 
4. skates 11. boat 

4. paints 12. ring 

5. doll 13. games 


6. gun 14. tool-chest 
7. doll-house 15. wagon 
8 gloves 16. go-cart 





Decorations for Tree and Room 
By E. K. de R. 


For two years we have trimmed our 
Christmas tree using only what the chil- 
dren make, such as five-and-six-pointed 
stars gilded or covered with tinfoil, kin- 
dergarten chains of many colors, Jacob’s 
ladders, made by folding two strips back 
and forth over each other, and lanterns, 
We strung pop corn and the black alder’s 
red berries and rose hips. The result is 
a tree that is every bit as pretty as one 
covered with the conventional glass and 
tinsel. 

The children enjoy colored chalk and 
I use it lavishly, having a picture on 
every board—a fireplace, a row of stock- 
ings, a holly wreath, a Christmas star, 
the three wise men, and Santa Claus 
with his pack. I also save all the Christ- 
mas pictures and posters I can find and 
have them in sight for some time before 
Christmas. I find that almost any Ma- 
donna has a charm for the children. 

We make programs for our guests, us- 
ing for cover designs a stocking, a tree 
and a ball. I found that the children 
liked the old hymns and garols_ better 
than the modern jingles. One that ap- 
pealed especially to both children and 
guests was the ‘‘Wassail Song’’ when 
one boy sang the verses and the children 
all joined in the chorus. 





Education is not learning; it is exer: 
cise and development of the powers 0 
the mind. There are two great methods 
by which this end may be accomplished; 
it may be done in the halls of learning, 
or in the conflicts of life.—Princeton 
Review. 








Cash For Your Time. 


Wherever you find a school teacher not’ now a subscriber you will be 


Plans. 


We want one teacher in each lo 
cality to take subscriptions for 
Normal Instructor-Primary 


almost sure to receive a subscription, for Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is 
recognized as the largest, most complete and most helpful educational journal 
published. Our offer of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and Practical Methods 
Aids and Devices for Teachers announced on page four will also appeal t 
a large percentage of those who subscribe and many orders can be taken for 
it. Liberal commissions paid. Ask for terms, subscription blanks, etc. 


I’. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CC., 


Dansville, N. Y- 
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Teaching Physiology 
(Continued from paye 30) 


them to read silently. We assure each 

other that the study of technical gram- 

mar will encourage pupils to use elegant 

English, blissfully ignoring the damning 
evidence of street and home and play- 
ground as we do so. 

The example I have given concerning 
the bones is not an isolated one. What 
does the child really need to know about 
the teeth, for example? First, that a 
clean tooth never decays. Second, that 
teeth are soft on the inside, so that when 
decay once begins it will spread rapidly 
under the surface. Third, that, unlike 
an injured finger, an injured tooth won’t 
mend itself, but must be treated by a 
dentist. Fourth, that sound teeth are 
absolutely essentiai for proper mastica- 
tion, and consequently for health. Fifth, 
that under normal circumstances the ex- 
traction of a tooth should be considered 
little short of an offense against nature. 
These are the things that count. Of 
course, if you have time to teach about 
molars, and bicuspids, and incisors, and 
the number and order of each, so much 
the better, but mere knowledge of this 
sort is of little value in itself. It is true 
that the eye is composed of retina and 
cornea and iris, but structural anatomy 
will avail little unless we combine it with 
some practical instruction on ways of 
reading, value of proper light, impor- 
tance of correct position, and the proper 
use of glasses. 

But the matter of physiology should 
not be wholly ignored. In the case of 
the teeth, for example, it will be difficult 
to explain the nature, and especially the 
manner of decay, unless the structure of 
atooth is clearly understood, so that it 
will be necessary to employ a diagram 
or an actual specimen, in order to make 
itclear. The point is that there is no 
virtue in definitions or technicalities in 
themselves, they are simply useful in 
making clear the point which we are 
trying to teach. In other words, the 
subject matter of the text, and the ob- 
jective material employed, must be 
largely supplementary material for ex- 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Physiology naturally divides itself into 
the phases of illness and accident. In 
the former, causes and treatment of 
common diseases should be studied. In 
the latter, some simple rules of ‘‘ first 
aid’’ should be given, particularly as re- 
gards wounds, fractures, and resuscita- 
tion from drowning. It would be inter- 
esting to know, for example, how many 
boys were allowed to drown this summer 
by companions who could trace the pul- 
monary circulation to perfection, but who 
had never learned how to revive a suffo- 
cating person. The hygiene of each of 
the organs should also be definitely 
treated, giving just enough of the phy- 
siology in each case to make the anatomy 
and function clearly understood. 

It is needless to dwell upon the value 
of objective material in all this. No 
diagram, description, nor even model 
can take the place of the object itself. 
For this reason, I would not hesitate to 














planatory purposes. 


bring into the classroom specimens of 
heart, lung, eye, stomach, or any other 
organ available. A few of the girls may 
be squeamish, but the prejudice readily 
may be overcome. 

One subject which has become strongly 
associated with physiology in recent 
years is that of scientific temperance 
teaching. The topic is an important 
one, but this paper is already too long, 
so it will be well to postpone it for sep- 
arate discussion. 





Why We Use the Problem Idea 


(Continued from page 35) 


valuable, means of obtaining informa- 
tion. A doctor who had lived in Turkey 
for a long time furnished a class with 
five excellent reasons why the Turks did 
not emigrate to other countries in larger 
numbers. One pupil quizzed an Italian 
fruit merchant in an effort to discover 
why there were so few Italians engaged 
in agriculture in the United States, 
when farming is a.leading pursuit in 
Italy. When the Point of Interest in a 
viven lesson is disclosed to the class by 
the teacher, and certain introductory acts 
or statements are placed before them, 
the class should formulate the prob- 


lem. 
Italy, 





An abbreviated lesson plan on 
along the lines described above, 


| follows: 
1. Point of Interest. 


1. Workmen. 
2 


The paving of Avenue A. 
Italians. Why? 
Kinds of work done by other 
Europeans in our city. 


3. Why not do this work? 


4. General conclusion: Italians, 
here, usually engage in street 
work. 

5. Is it not singular that these 
people engage mostly in this 
kind of work? 

B. Procedure: What would the class 
like to discover? How? (Pupils 
should suggest procedure. <A 


D. 


KK. 


particular class suggested using 
many reference books; consulting 
the map as to climate, surface, 
winds, drainage, rainfall, ete., 
for the purpose of finding whether 
or not Italy is a suitable place for 
certain lines of work ) 

Pupils’ second general conclusion: 
Agriculture is the leading indus 

try in Italy. 

Teacher —‘Is there a problem in 
your minds now that you have 
reached this stage in your in- 
vestigations?” 

The Problem (actually formulated 
by class): If farming leads as an 
industry in Italy, why are not the 
Italian farmers here more ygen- 
eral ? 


When the lesson was*completed by a 
certain class, through the channels sug- 


gested 


by the class, a very good working 


knowledge of Italy had become a_ pos- 


session 
sought 


of the group. The old facts, 
after by generations of classes, 


such as facts of location, boundaries, 
surface, climate, soil; data concerning 


people, 


cities, transportation facilities, 


exports and imports, government, etc., 
were by no means neglected in this les- 
son scheme, but through the research 

if we may use the term—and the dis- 
cussions that took place very little of 


what was essential was neglected, but | turned if postage is enclosed. 
the aim was to make the data | 


always 


take a place in a line of related facts 


whose 





great purpose was to help solve 


79 





the problem in hand. Occasionally the 
teacher tested the pupils by asking them 
what they were trying to determine. 
(They were not to lose sight of the main 
issue.) Invariably they harked back to 
the Problem. ‘Two days were spent on 
this lesson: the first was a study recita- 
tion under the guidance of the teacher; 
on the second day the actual recitation 
was carried on. The fact might be em- 
phasized here that on both occasions the 
burden of the work rested on the pupils. 

In the preparation of the lesson plan 
given for illustration in this article, the 
four standards found in Dr. Frank M. 
MeMurry’s book ‘‘Elementary School 
Standards’’ were used as a means of 
judging the value of the instruction. 
They are: (1) Motive on the part of the 
pupils. (2) Consideration of values by 
pupils. (38) Attention to organization by 
pupils. (4) Initiative by pupils. Through- 
out the work, the motive was clearly 
understood by the pupils since it was 
really their own; the arrangement of the 
proceedings showed quite a little atten- 
tion to organization; important points 
were stressed and the less important 
ones were gone over briefly. 





Editorial Requests 


The Kditors of this magazine have need 
of articles on the following subjects : 

1. The Story of Our School Garden. 

2. Cleaning Up the School Grounds, 

3. Methods in Teaching Hygiene and 
Temperance. 

4. Programs for Peace Day. 

5. Lessons in Cooling. 

6. Christmas Intertainment (for use 
in December, 1916). 

Write plainly on one side of a paper 
only, A good length is 1200 words. Sev- 
eral good photographs (as well un- 
mounted ; use glossy finish) that eluci- 
date points made in an article add to its 
value. Send descriptions of Christmas 
while they are fresh in mind, 

Manuscripts will be promptly 
amined and if not available will be re- 
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Published 

contributions are paid for promptly. 
Address the Kditors of Normal Instruc- 

tor-Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 
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NEW ERA 
Self-Sharpening 
Pencil Sharpener 





tion of school children. 


each schoolroom with one of the fine New Era Self-Sharpening Pencil 


Sharpeners. 


This Pencil Sharpener automatically sharpens the blades. 
It is made of metal, over six inches high, works 


never gets dull. 


easily and quickly and gives fine, medium or coarse points without 
Sold in Stationery stores for 


wasting the pencil or breaking the lead. 


$2, and used in banks, schools and offices everywhere. 


The Johann Faber pencils are well known in the business world. 
The Lafayette No. 477 is the most popular of all the Faber Pencils. 
The pencil is made of finest cedar 


It writes smoothly and evenly. 


Let Me Send You These Pencils 


This PENCIL SHARPENER FREE 


Why I Make This Offer 


I have undertaken to introduce the famous Johann Faber Pencil,— 
Lafayette No, 477—into every school and home, through the coopera- 
For this cooperation I am prepared to reward 


wood with brass ferrule and excellent red eraser. 


Send No Money 


for 5 cents each, 


To get the Pencil Sharpener Free just send the attached coupon 
Our plan makes it easy for 


and receive the pencils by return mail. 


you to get this fine pencil sharpener without any cost. 


but send the coupon at once. 


C. EF. SMITH & CO. 
New York City. 


450 Fourth Avenue, 







It 


each. 


Sold everywhere you FREE, 


My Plan 


Upon receipt of the Coupon the 4 dozen Pencils 
will be sent, Charges prepaid, 
you will receive Announcement Cards. 
each pupil take one or more pencils anda Card 
to parent or friend, 
one or more pencils at the regular rate of 5 cents 
Send me the 
pencils, then the Pencil Sharpener will be sent to 


If you wish to save time and postage, you may 
send only s2 with the Coupon and receive the 
Pencil Sharpener at once with the Pencils, 


4 doz. 
Johann Faber 


Pencils 






With the pencils 
Have 


They will be glad to buy 


$2.40 thus collected for the 











Lose no time, 


Name . 
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No. Pupils 





C. E. SMITH & CO., 450-4th Ave., New York 


Please send 
which I will give to my pupils to sell as per your plan. 
When sold I agree to send you $2.40 for which I am to 
receive the guaranteed New Era Pencil Sharpener. 


Post Office 


COUPON 


1e the 4 dozen Johann Faber pencils 
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Public lervice 





‘Towels 


Stop the Ravages of Deadly 
Diseases Among Your Pupils. 


The added horror of lack of hygiene in school 
buildings and their rest and wash-rooms is the 
thought that children, infected with some dead- 
ly disease from unsanitary Cloth towels, carry 
the contagion into their homes, White plague, 
skin, blood, eye and other offensive and fatal 
diseases are bred and spread by obnoxious roller 
towels orany kind of cloth towels, Even “in- 
dividual’’ cloth towels pass dozens of unclean 
and probably infected hands; infact, are con 
stantly exposed to Contagion. Aly paper Lowel 
is therefore preferable because Jess dangerous, 
cleaner and more wholesome. But the ideal 
towel should never be exposed before use, 
should be tuntouched by any hand; it should 
avoid waste in using and offer the healthy satis- 
faction of rubbing the skin besides drying it, 


Public Service Towels 
RUB DON’T BLOF 
The Only Towels REALLY Sanitary, Economical, Practical 


ear nng yt gt ETM UY 


‘ 


Individual Te destroyed 


owels, used once, 
sedagain. KHCONOMICAL: Dispense: 








and never u d one 
at a time from a dust-and-germ-proof cabinet of 
enameled steel PRACTICAL: U 4 exactly as any 
cloth towel--Rub your skin dry and clean--don’t blot 
Made of Pure Wood-pulp, Unbleached, Strong, Absorbent 
Investigate our offer to help you protect your pupils’ 
health. Find out why our towel system guarantees 
absolute hysie by asking us for samples and our 
valuable book Public Serviee’’. 
NATIONAL PAPER PRODUCTS COMPANY, 


Factory No.2, 113 Canal St., Carthage, N. Y. 
Factory No, 1, Dept. K, San Francisco, Cal. 
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: Learn 
‘ Piano 





all Interesting Book 


shows the keen delight and pergonal satisfaction 
which a musical training will 1g you; and how 
you can obtain this training easily and thor- 
oughly in your own home at one-quarter the 
usual cost. 

It tells how this most prized of social accom- 
plishments greatly increases your Own enjoy- 
ment of life and the enjoyment of others. It tells of the 
concert career which may be open to you, and how you 
ean increase your earning power by giving musical in- 
struction in your spare time. Send for your copy of this 
valuable book today; it is free. 


Dr. Quinn’s Famous WRITTEN METHOD 


has revolutionized the study of music. By the a 
use of Dr. Quinn’s remarkable device the 
COLOROTONE (patented) you save three- 
quartera of the time and effort usually re- 
quired for learning piano or organ. You play 
chords immediately and a complete piece 
within a few lessons. The method is scientific 
and systematic, yet practical and simple. Jt ta en- 
dorsed by leading musicians and heads of state 
universities, Equally effective for chiliren or 
adults, beg:nners or experienced players, Practise 
Successful 
Special 8 





in spare time, whenever convenient. 
graduates everywhere. utploms, granted. 
reduced terms thia month. Investigate without cos 
or obligation by writing today for free book *‘How 
to Learn Piano and Organ."’ 


Marcus Lucius Quinn Conservatory, Box 650 N13, Chicago 


TEACHERS :—FREE FLAG 


Is your school without an American Flag? 


Wouldn’t you like to have one —a great, big, 
fine, well made twelve foot flag—especially 
when you don’t have to pay oulany money to 
get it? 

Don't you think every school, especially your 
school OUGHT to have a flag all its own? 

Think What it means to have constantly before 
your boys and girls this inspiring reminder that 
we are living in the greatest country on the face 
of the earth, 

Think whata glorious thing it is to have this 
peerless emblem of patriotism in your school, 


No Cost to You 

Say ona postal card, ‘We want a flag’’, give 
your name and address, and we shall forward by 
mall only forty American Flag buttons, which 
your pupils sell at ten cents each, 

Remit the proceeds to us and we shall forward 
by parcel post prepaid,an eight by twelve foot 
(measure the size on your school-room wall) 
American Flag. Guaranteed in every way, and 
absolutely non-fading, 








_ Send now, and have your flag for your Wash- 
ington and Lincoln birthday exercises, 


INTERNATIONAL FLAG CO., 
Cincinnati Building, Lima, Ohio 
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The Christmas Tree Industry 
(Continued from page 36) 


raising them, something might be said 
of preserving the tree after it has served 
its festal purpose. The Japanese are 
greatly shocked at the way Americans 
abuse flowers. To them beauty is sacred, 
and the object that has given them pleas- 
ure through its beauty is something to 
be tenderly treated. Their withered 
flowers are not ruthlessly thrown away 
but are either burned or carefully buried. 
Doesn’t it seem almost sacrilege that 
the symmetrical tree that has brought 
the message of ‘‘ Peace on earth’’ should 
on the morrow be cast upon the refuse 
heap to wither and die unregarded? 

In France, peasants and village folk 
replant the Christmas tree. The tree is 
not cut in the first place, but taken up 
| carefully with the soil about its roots. 
It is cared for during the days when it 
symbolizes Christmas happiness, and 
later is carried reverently out into the 
little garden and planted with Christmas 
trees of former holidays. ‘The children 
share in the replanting and care for the 
tree afterwards. It is, worth while to 
learn how to plant one tree right and to 
make it live. A child thus trained is 
bound to grow up with some understand- 
ing of conservation, some desire to save 
the great woods of his own country. 
Such a tree, too, will be a little different 
from the ordinary one, for upon its 
branches will bang for him the fruit of 
delightful memories. The imaginative 
child as he plays about the garden where 
one or more such trees have been planted 
will thrill often at the remembered de- 
lights of the festal time. 

Mr. Isaac Hicks, who has done so 
much for outdoor beauty, was the first 
one in America to suggest the replanting 
of Christmas trees. Followng his care- 
ful directions as to the preservation of 
the roots and the method of replanting, 
more than one lawn has been enriched 
by a clump of beautiful evergreens that 
might otherwise have been destroyed; 
or a hedge been reared to add to the 
charm of winter and summer landscape. 

There may be in this a suggestion for 
schools, especially the rural ones. If at 
Christmas time the children would seek 
out their own trees in the woods, take 
them up carefully, and when they have 
served their holiday purpose, bring them 
to school, the barren waste, that too 
often surrounds the country schoolhouse, 
might be turned into a bit of beauty. 
This might be the beginning of a wider 
interest in landscape gardening. The 
surrounding woods and roadways would 
supply in flowering shrubs what the city 
dweller has to pay large prices to obtain. 


How to Draw with Skill and Ease 


(Continued from page 40) 


ground by graded lines over a plain 
crayon wash. This sky can be used, or 
the moon alone, with any of the other 
drawings. 

Figure 8 is a canyon in which strong 
graded lines are used on the right, and 
weaker ones on the left. This makes 
an excellent drill exercise to follow 
Figures 4 and 7. 

The foliage of the trees is made more 
or less with the graded pencil stroke. 
The tree in Figure 9 is drawn very much 
the same as F in Figure 2, and then to 
it are added touches, with the end of the 
crayon, to suggest the leaves and indi- 
cate the limbs. 

Start with the range of mountains in 
Figure 1 and learn to represent them 
with some degree of facility. Repre- 
senting these mountains is rapid work 
and gives pleasure. Substitute this 
range for the mountains and sky in 
Figures 3, 5 and 6. 

Perhaps Figure 4 had better be taken 
as the next exercise. Practice drawing 
these bluffs with a graded line, heavy 
at the top and lighter toward the base, 
and then reverse the lines. 

Apply the same stroke in the drawing 
of tree-trunks as shown in Figure 3. 
Draw large trunks and small trunks 
various distances away, and then indi- 
cate the bark on the nearest trees by 
using the end of the crayon to suggest 
roughness and show smaller details. 
Learn to represent mountains as shown 
in Figure 7, and follow with the canyon 
in Figure 8 and the rocks in Figure 5, 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication, and omissions are fre- 
quently necessary, on account of limited space. 
A remittance of ten cents with each question 
secures reply by private letter. Teachers who 
desire outlines for debates or for essays should 
send one dollar. Address all communications for 
this department to P. S$, Hallock, Post Office Box 
398, Wilmington, Del. 

Write sentences in which the following things 
shall be personified as masculine: time, war, 
winter, electricity. The following personified 
as feminine: a ship, the earth, night and 
liberty.—Subscriber, Wilton, Georgia. 

The poets furnish most examples of 
things personified. ‘‘Time’s the king of 
men,’’ Shakespeare says; and also *‘War 
is the son of hell.’’ ‘‘Drear winter 
spreads his latest glooms’’ is a line in 
Thomson’s ‘‘Seasons;’’ and ‘‘ Earth with 
her thousand voices praises God’’ is the 
closing line of Coleridge’s ‘‘ Hymn before 
sunrise in the Vale of Chamouni.’’ The 
following is from Longfellow: 

“T heard the trailing garments of the Night 

Sweep through her marble halls!” 
Remaining examples are: Electricity 
is a master magician. The ship spreads 
her sails to the breeze. Liberty is a 
goddess of many worshippers. 


1. Last summer alarge, much worn, and faded 
United States flag was hung at the door of an 
“antique shop” in ourtown, It had thirty-four 
stars in six rows of five stars cach, and one extra 
row of four stars between two of the regular 
rows. How old was the flag? What states did 
the four extra stars represent? 2. Why areso 
many words that end in “ed” co with only 
an apostrophe before the “d,” as in “Scott’s 
Lady of the Lake?” 3. In the New York Times 
I read the other day of “wire telephony” and 
“wireless telephony?’ What is the difference 
between “telephony” and “telephone ?”? How is 
“telephony” pronounced? — Pennsylvania Sub- 
scriber, 

1. The flag was probably one used in 
the Civil War, as Kansas, admitted in 
1861, was the thirty-fourth State in the 
Union, and that was the last State until 
West Virginia was admitted in 1863. 
The four stars represented California, 
31st State, admitted in 1850; Minnesota, 
1858; Oregon, 1859; and Kansas, 1861. 
2. As the meter of the verse requires 
that the final ‘‘ed’’ be sometimes, but not 
always, made a separate syllable, the 
words are printed in this way to show 
pronunciation. In the following from the 
**Lady of the Lake,’’ ‘‘charmed”’ is pro- 
nounced ‘‘charm-ed:’’ This rule, how- 
ever, is not followed closely and is not 
observed at all in the printing of most 
editions of ‘‘Lady of the Lake’’ and 
other poems, it being left to the reader 
to determine by the meter whether the 
‘‘ed’’ should be pronounced as a separate 
syllable. | In some editions the separate 
syllable is shown by the accent mark. 
“While viewless minstrels touch the string, 
*Tis thus our charmed rhymes we sing,” 

She sung, and still a harp unseen 

Fill’d up the symphony between. 

3. ‘*Telephone’”’ is the name of the 
instrument; ‘‘telephony’’ (pronounced 
te-lef-o-ny, accent on second syllable) 
is the name of the art or process of pro- 
ducing sound by this instrument. Thus 
the writer in the ‘‘Times” refers to the 
art of transmitting sound by the tele- 
phone with or without wire. 


_1. There are two general methods of perform- 
ing subtraction. Define each of these methods. 
Give exainples, 2. (a) How was the length of 
the meter determined? (b) The weight of the 
gram? (c) The capacity of the liter?—B. M., 
Panther, W. Va. 

1. As Ray gives the rule for the old 
method, in part: When ‘‘any figure ex- 
ceeds the one above it, add ten to the 
upper, subtract the lower from the same, 
increase by 1 the units of the next order 
in the subtrahend, or decrease by 1 the 
next in the minuend, and proceed as be- 
fore.’’ The newer method is illustrated 
by an example such as, ‘‘From 9000 sub- 
tract 7685,’’ and ‘‘the expression 8 thou- 
sands, 9 hundreds, 9 tens, and 10 units’”’ 
is shown to be equivalent to the minuend 
9000, ‘‘from which the units of the sub- 
trahend can be readily subtracted.’’ 
2. (a) When the Metric System was 
devised, a commission was appointed to 
determine an ‘‘invariable standard’’ for 
all weights and measures. This com- 
mission decided upon the meter as the 
unit of measurement, obtaining it by ac- 
curate survey of the meridian of Paris 
so far as its extent from Dunkirk, 
France, to Barcelona, Spain, and then 
from this basis computing: the entire 
distance on the meridian from the equa- 
tor to the pole, and finding by division 
its ten-millionth part. (b) The weight 
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You Can Look Younger 
= “Six toten minutesa day of pleasant exercise for 
= theface—in your own room—bring a quick and 
= marvelously youthful expression.’’—Susanna 
= Cocroft, 
E Physical Culture For The Face 
is as effective as Miss Cocroft’s exercises for the 
body have proven to be in more than 1,000 cases, 
The course includes care of the hair, eyes, hands 
and feet, breathing. correct poise, etc., and relieves 
= such age-adding blemishes as pouches under eyes, 
= wrinkles; flabby, thin neck; double chin, crow’s 
feet, tired eyes, saggi imples, 
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thin, dry or oily hair ; tender, inflamed feet; rough 
red hands ; and ot her beauty-destroyers. = 

Write for Free Booklet Today = 


Women are learning that they do not need to look old at fifty = 


GRACE-MILDRED CULTURE COURSE, -; 
624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 5, CHICAGO = 
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Biographical Intro. 
duction, Notes and 
Outlines for Study, 
as noted. They are 
thoroughly adapted 
for class use and 
study as needed in 
various grades. 
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1 Evangeline. Longfellow. Biographical 
sketch, introduction, oral and written 
exercises and notes........ errr 10c 

8 Courtship of Miles Standish. Longfel- 
low. Introduction, notes ..... «00003 sae 

5 Vision of Sir Launfal. Lowell. — Bio- 
graphical sketch, introduction, notes, 


questions and outlines. ..... 5.0. eeees ly 


7 Enoch Arden. ‘Tennyson. Biographical 
sketch, introduction, notes, outlines and 
questions ..2..s-cecssseoes si vele «eas ae 

9 Great Stone Face. Hawthorne. — Bio- 
graphical sketch, introduction, notes, 
questions and outlines ........ ose 

11 Browning’s Poems. Selected poems, 
with notes and outlines....... peneean 

13 Wordsworth’s Poems. Selected poems 
with introduction, notes and _ outlines 
for study ........ sip eisrece tac sae cola ee 10¢ 

15 Sohrab and Rustum. Arnold. Introduc- 
tion, notes, outlines ........ errr 10¢ 

19 A Christmas Carol. Charles Dickens, 
Complete with notes ........ Pees 10 

21 Cricket on the Hearth. Chas, Dickens. 
Complete with notes .....0..eeeeeees 10¢ 


23 Familiar Legends. Inez N. McKee. A 
book of old tales retold for young people. 10¢ 
25 Some Water Birds. Inez N. McKee, De- 
scription and stories, Fourth to Sixth 
grades 10¢ 
27 Hiawatha. Longfellow. Introduction, 
notes and vocabulary .........0+- .. 15¢ 
29 Milton’s Minor Poems. .(L’Allegro, Il 
Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas.) Edited by 
Cyrus Lauron Hooper of the Murray F. 
Tuley High Sehool, Chicago. Thomas 
CG. Blaisdell, President of Alma College, 
Michigan, Supervising Editor. Biograph- 
ical sketch and introduction. Notes 
and questions for study; comments and 
pronouncing vocabulary 1 
Idylls of the King. (The Coming of 
Arthur, Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot 
and Elaine, The Passing of Arthur.) 
Kdited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper, Thomas 
©. Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. Bio- 
graphical sketch, introduction, notes and 
questions for study, critical comments 
and pronouncing vocabulary o 
33 Silas Marner. Eliot. Biographical 
sketch, numerous notes, questions for 
study on each chapter, critical comments 
and bibliography, making it the most 
complete edition published for class 
study. Edited by Hiram R. Wilson, 
State Normal College, Athens, Ohio. 
Thomas ©. Blaisdell, Supervising Edi- 
tor, 238 pages. Paper .....eeeeee+ 92 
34 Same, in cloth binding .....e..+2e++: 
35 Lady of the Lake. Scott. Introduction, 
biographical sketch, numerous notes, pro- 
nouncing glossary. 208 pages. Papet...... ide 
PUBLISHED JOINTLY BY 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. ¥ 
AND 


Hall & McCreary, 434 So. Wabash Ave.,Chicagoyll. 
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Powdered 
Perfection 
For the 
Complexion 












transparent radiance like 
Nature’s own charm, use only this — the 
powder that clings and beautifies. 


Ingram’s 


élveola . 
VSOUVETQINE 


Face Powder 50c At drug stores or 


by mail postpaid 

Four tints: pink, white, flesh, brunette. Send 
us6c in stamps to cover cost of packing and mail- 
ing, and get /ree sample of above and Ingram’s 
Rouge in novel purse packets, and also sample 
of Milkweed Cream, Zodenta ‘ToothPowder and 
Perfunie. 
There ln 
ls 
Beauty ' 

é a 


T: give your skina smooth, * “ 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
very Established 1885 
Jas Windsor,Can. 65 Tenth St., Detroit, U.S.A. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 


Preserves Good Complexitons 
—Improves Bad Complexions 















Price 50e and $1.00 at drugyists’ 
Sunshine Lamp 


300 Candle Power F REE 


ToTryin YourOwn Home oa 
Turns night into day, Gives better light 
than gas, electricity or 18 ordinary lamps at 
one-tenth the cost. Kor Homes, Stores, 
Halls, Churches. A child can carry it. 
Makesits light from common gasoline. No 
wick, Nochimney. Absolutely SAFE, 


COSTS 1 CENT A NIGHT # 


We want one person in each locality to whom 
we can refer new customers. Take advane 
tage ofour SPECIALF REE TRIALOFFER, 
Writetoday, AGENTS WANTED, 
SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP CO. 
624 Factory Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


. . H 
Start a Friendship-Maid-Link-Bracelet 
yotunctink stsolitly ree 
a Friends give or exchange 
Nt 


fy others.Links only12c each. 
Tate initials engraved FREE. 
STERuNe stk noLleD GOLD stating whether 


Send to-day for one or more, 
Rolled Go. 

= Sterling Silver, beaded or plain 

design, Black Velvet Ribbon FREE go you can start wearing aks. 


Start with Link we give you FREE with first 12¢ order or more. 


Friendship Jewelry Co., 83 ChambersSt., Dept.80, NewYork 


TEACHERS 
WANTED 


for U.S, Government positions. $75.00 A MONTH. 
Aniual vacations. Short hours, Thousands of 
appointments coming. Hundreds of appoint- 
ments every month, Pull” unnecessary. Excellent 
chances now for teachers. | Write immediately for 
iree list Of positions ynow obtainable, 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE Dept. D93, Rochester, N. Y. 
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ne National Bank, Hornell, N. Y.; Le- 
det rnational Bank, LeRoy, N. Y.; Alexan- 
Bank leb Estate, Hoinell, N. Y.; First National 
in Pa.; First National Bank, 

FREDERICK A. OWEN, 
Renee Manager and Pres, F, A. O, Pub. Co. 

. og and subscribed before methis 4th day 

ct., rts Josern C. ‘THoMmson, 
[SEAL Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1917.) 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


weight of a cubic centimeter of distilled 
water at the temperature of maximum 
density (39.2°). (¢) he capacity of the 
liter is equal in volume to a cube whose 
edge is a decimeter, or one-tenth of a 
meter. 

1. What are the highest and lowest altitudes on 
the continent of America? ‘The lowest in Ku- 
rope, Asia and Africa? 2 Where is the greatest 
depth of the ocean, and how much is it?) 3, Has 
the south magnetic pole been discovered? If so, 
when and by whom? 4. Please tell all the co- 
incidences in the lives of Abraham Lincoln and 
Jefferson Davis. Ihave heard it said that there 
are inany of these.—Illinois Subscriber, S. H. 

1. The highest altitude is that of Mt. 
Aconcagua, in Chile, 23,080 ft. In North 
America, Mt. McKinley, in Alaska, is 
highest, 20,300 ft. The lowest level is 
Death Valley, California, 276 ft. below 
the sea. (No point below sea level in South 
America). In Europe the lowest point 
is the Caspian Sea, 86 ft. below the sea 
level; in Asia, the Dead Sea in Pales- 
tine is 1290 ft. below the sea; in Africa, 
the lowest point is in the Desert of Sa- 
hara, 150 ft. below. 2. ‘‘The deepest 
trench in the seas yet discovered’”’ is in 
the Pacifie off Mindanao (in Philippine 
Islands), 32,088 feet deep. Seven other 
soundings in the Pacific ocean show 
depths greater than 30,000 feet. 3. The 
south magnetic pole has been located in 
latitude 72° 23’ S., and longitude 154° 
k., by two members of Lieut. Shackle- 
ton’s expedition to the South Pole, which 
left New Zealand in January 1908. 4. 
They were both born in Kentueky—Lin- 
coln in 1809, Davis in 1808; and both re- 
moved from the state in childhood—Lin- 
coln to the Northwest, Davis to the 
Southwest. In the Black Hawk War of 
1832 Lincoln was a Captain of Volun- 
teers, Davis a Second Lieutenant of 
Regulars. They entered politics in the 

same year, 1844, Lincoln as Presidential 
Elector for Clay, Davis for Polk; and 
both were elected to Congress about the 
same time, 1845 and 1846. The coinci- 
dences end with their inauguration, 
Davis as President of the Confederacy, 
February 8, 1861, Lincoln as ,President 
of the United States on the 4th of March 
following. 
Please parse the words in italic in the follow- 
ing selection: 
“Unheard, because our ears are dull, 
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Unseen, because our eyes are dim, 
He walks on earth, the wonder/ul, 
And all good deeds are done to Him,” 
- Morton, Washington, 

’ “Unheard’’ and ‘‘Unseen’”’ are adjec- 
tives, each modified by an adverbial 
clause introduced by the conjunction ‘‘be 
cause,’’ and both relating to the pronoun 
**He.’’ ‘*‘Wonderful’’ is an adjective 
used as a noun in apposition with “ He,’’ 
and thereby made subject also of the | 
verb ‘‘walks.”’ 








1. How are the United States senators elected? 
2. Whereis Petrograd? Pronounce this name. 
3. Name the countries of Kurope and their rep- 
resentative rulers, 4. Whatnameis given to the 
highest executive officer of Canada? of Australia? 
Whois the chief executive of Canada? of Austra- | 
lia? 5. Namethe countries of South America 
and their respective rulers. — A Minnesota 
‘Teacher. 

1. According to the 17th Constitutional 
Amendment, in force since May 31, 1913, 
United States senators are in each state 
elected by the people for the term of six 
years. 2. Petrograd (pronounced ‘‘pa- 
tro-grad;’’ long ‘‘a’’ in first syllable, 
broad ‘‘a’’ in last), is the same city as 
the former St. Petersburg, capital of 
Russia, the name having been changed | 
by order of the imperial government on 
September Ist, 1914. 3. List subject to 
changes on account of the war :—Austria- 
Hungary, Emperor Francis Joseph; Bel- 
gium, King Albert; Bulgaria, Czar Fer- 
dinand; Denmark, King Christian X; 
France, President Poincare; Germany, 
Emperor (Kaiser) William 11; Great 
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KONDON’S 


Send us the names and addresses of 20 or more heads of families 
who have pupils in your school who need a good remedy like 


ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
CATARRHAL JELLY 


We will send you absolutely GG one 25 Cent Size Tube for 
your own personal use and some useful souvenirs. 
like them and KONDON’S will do your children much good, 


Kondon Manufacturing Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


You will 











Ce ee AMAL. = 


By 

_ The Only Grand Prize 
= (Highest Award) giventoDictionaries, 
2 and that for Superiority of Educational Merit, 
2 was ranted to 


WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 


= and the Merriam Series 
2 atthe Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


More than 400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 


: New Gazetteer. 2700 Pages. 


12,000 Biographical Entries. 
= Over 6000 Illustrations. Colored Plates. 
= Regular and India-Paper 
= Editions. 


XATIO | 
NAL 
ONARY 
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a MMMM ADDRESS.ccnncnce 


Is an all-knowing special teacher answering 
with final authority all kinds of puzzling 
questions in spelling, pronunciation, defini- 
tion, history, geography, biography, sports, 
arts, and sciences, 


THE ONE SUPREME AUTHORITY: 


It is the standard of the Federal and State Courts. 
The standard of the Government Printing Office. 
The standard of nearly all the schoolbooks. Indorsed 
by State School Superintendents. 
number) that take official action regarding the adop- 
tion of dictionaries recognize the Merriam Series as 
authoritative. 

Would not a request to your school authorities 
bring the New International to your schoolroom? 
WRITE for Specimen Pages and Free Pocket Maps. 


G.& C. MERRIAM COMPANY, 





MAULDIN Aa 





THIS NEW CREATION 


All Statea (30 in 


= 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 








The Hew Flexible Brncelet with Security Snap and Safety Chain 
Made in many designe of Marathon quality 
papy ee ned Bier ne Oliver Guaranteed, 
sADY MARATHON Bracelet shown, 0 
complete in Gift Case , a ae $35 
Ask your Jeweleg and tt he cannot supply you write us direct 


eiving hia name. Lady Marathon Bracelet set with precious 


and semi precious stones up #6 $20 OUeach at Jewelers. II. 
lustrated Booklet og Marathon Jewelry Free on request. 


Attleboro <<wAnarnon>—Mass.,US.A. 














Giant Playground 
Apparatus 


increases efficiency in 

the school and Statistics 

show that it will reduce 

Juvenile delinquency. 
Catalog and full particulars on 
age application, 

GIANT MANUFACTURING CO., Council Bluffs, Ia. Dept.Q 














Britain, and Ireland, King George V; 


Let Us Direct Your 
Holiday Shopping 
Tour in Ne 


— 


] ep = 
Our Uniformed Porter 
Will Meet You 


and personal attention and protection 
of management is assured during your 
stay. Special arrangement for sight- 
seeing trips about the city, if desired. 


HOTEL BRISTOL 
122-124 W. 49th Street, New York 


American or European Plan 
Is recommended by the editor of Normal Instrue- 
tor-Primary Plains as the most desirable, home- 
like and conveniently located, moderate priced 
hotel forChristmas shoppers and sight seeing par 
ties visiting New York. Write for special term* 
to Holiday visitors and Guide Map of the city.* 








Greece, King Constantine; Italy, King 
Victor Emmanuel III; Montenegro, King 
Nicholas; Netherlands, Queen Wilhel- 
mina; Norway, King Haakon VII; Por- 
tugal, President Arriaga; Rumania, 
King Ferdinand; Russia, Emperor (Czar) 
Nicholas II; Servia, King Peter, (Kara- 
georgevitch) ; Spain, King Alfonso XIII; 


FILET CROCHETs CROSS STITCH 
btollbySonekora VOKES & TOWELS 


with instructions 









EVERY WOMAN WANTS TO MAKE DAINTY YOKES AND TOWELS ~ 
IF YOU CROCHET YOU WILL FIND THIS.IHE"EASY WAY BOOK 
CONTAINS MORE REAL VALUE SEND TODAY 

THAN BOOKS LISTED AT 25+ Tot 
OVER 100 NEW DESIONS FOR ALY, KINDS OF WORK — Pyyg/ 


JANE FORD “Beerwe™® 





| 


100 Envelopes Your name & address 30¢ postpaid 


»sripted on the corner 


D. 1. BRENEISA, Wheeler, Indiana 





Samples free, 

DOUBLE CHIN Successful Chinoff Band, pure 
Para rubber reducing appliance, 

Send only 13 two-cent stamps and agree to pay one dol- 

lar in two months if chin satisfactorily reduced; other- 

Wise, no further obligation, L have full contidence, 

Elizabeth King, 96D, Station F, New York City 





Sweden, King Gustaf V; Turkey, Sultan 
Mohammed V. 4. Governor-General (of 
Canada); at present, H. R. The 
Duke of Connaught and Strathearn. 
Governor-General (of Australia); at 
present, the Rt. Hon. Konald Crawford 
Munro-Ferguson. 5. South American 
countries are all republics, their rulers 








(Continued on page 87) 
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direct from 


ON THE PURCHASE of a § 
High Grade 25 year Guaran- 
teed Piano or Player Piano. 

Write today for our plan of selling 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


A Device for Teaching Percentage 
(Continued from: puue 3A) 


what will what he received stand for? 
Pupil -It will stand for his whole. 
Teacher If 100 newspapers stand for 

his whole and 75 newspapers stand for 

his part, think back to your fractional 











parts and tell me what part those that 
he sold. 75 is of those that he received | 
100. (1 had saved newspapers and the 
children had brought old ones to me, so | 
that | had two stacks of them on my 
desk labeled Sold and Received, and it 
helped the children to think clearly. ) 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Teacher—Thinking back to our frac- 


December 19 Is 


Pupil—It will be 100 per cent because 


tions again, who can find what part the | any whole equals 100 per cent. 


number sold is of the number received? 
Pupil—It would be 55, of 125, which 
equals 5% of his papers. 


Teacher —Who can reduce to per cent? 
Pupil--Five-eighths of 100% =-62% per 


cent. 

Teacher —What do you notice about the 
per cents of these two boys’ records. 

Pupil -That the per cent of the second 
boy is smaller than that of the first, and 
yet the second one sold more papers. 

‘'eacher-—Can any one explain that? 

Pupil—Five-eighths is a smaller part 
of the whole than 34, so the per cent 
also will be smaller. 

Teacher —That is right, and that elimi- 
nates the 62% per cent boy from the 
test. Now take the last record or the 
boy who sells all the papers he receives. 
If his whole is 100 papers—-we can speak 


Teacher--The choice now lies between 
sod 75 per cent boy and the 100 per cent 
0Y. 

Pupil—The 100 per cent boy would get 
the position, because 100 per cent is per. 
fect and no one could do any better work. 

Teacher—Which boy is it then that 
makes the 100 per cent? 

Pupil--It is the boy who sells all the 
papers he receives for the greatest num- 
ber of days in the year. 

Teacher-—-So much for the ‘‘ Press” 
man’s decision. Let’s see what we did 
in each of these three cases when we 
were finding the per cent. 

Pupil—-We divided the number of 
papers sold by the number of papers 
received. 

Teacher—What did each stand for? 

Pupil—The number received stood for 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. You can try it 

Z FREE for 30days. If it does not please you 

% send it back. If satisfied you take a long 
time to pay. Easy monthly payments. 


FREE MUSIC LESSONS 


Write now for our handsomely illustrated 
Art Catalog and BIG PIANO OFFER. 
Schmoller & Mueller Piano Co. 
Est. 1459. Capital sud Surplus $1,000,000.00 
Dept. \ 1125 


NANANNANRANARAANANENRERNANERRANES 


NN 





FACTORY-TO-YOU | Pupil It would be ,,', of 7 — ji, 3 
4 : | Of his papers. 
gy and save the difference for yourself, | ‘Teacher Three-fourths equals what 
/ We will ship you any Piano or Player | per cent? 
Piano you select from our catalog at | Pupil ‘Three-fourths equals 75 per 
OUR OWN EXPENSE. | cent. : 
| ‘Teacher -So much for the boy who sold 


|} and the number sold are both greater 


three-fourths of his newspapers or 75 





per cent of them. 

Now take this record. ‘This boy re- 
ceives 200 newspapers and sells 125 of 
them. Notice that the number received 


than in the case of the first boy, but | 
watch the result. In this instance, can 


| some pupil tell us which is the whole and 


| what will be true of his whole and his 
| part? 


of it that way now, can we not ? what 
part must he sell? 
Pupil -He must sell all his part. 
Teacher—Then on stating his problem, 


the part. 
Teacher—Please put 
terms. 


the per cent. 
‘Teacher 

terms. 
Pupil—Part-—whole = per cent. 


Pupil—They will be the same. 

‘Teacher—- Please state it for me. 

Pupil--One hundred newspapers equal 
number received or whole. One hun- 


Now put it into 


the whole and the number sold stood for 
it in formula 


Pupil—Part of the papers sold divided 
by whole of the papers received equals 


general 


Z Omaha, Nebraska. Z 
eo 


| which the part? 





A WEEK AND EXPENSES To 





Pupil—Two hundred papers received | 
stands for the whole and 125 sold stands | 


dred newspapers equal number sold or 
part. ;/, of 100—1 or the whole. 





Then the class framed the problems 
from the ten selected records and solved 





WE PAY $3 


———e men with rigs to intro- " R 4 $ 3 . - : ‘ 6 
supnetal mea. ot URRYT? compound, Year's contract. for the part. Teacher Reducing it to per cent? them. | 
oss Ka 
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Popular and Inexpensive Song Books for School 


“LET ALL THE CHILDREN SING’’ 
TheBlue Book of Favorite Songs !he Golden Book of Favorite Songs 
| Contains Over 160 Selections 


| 


= 
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This new song book has been published to supply the demand for a 
collection of songs that would ineet the requirements of every occasion, 
It is much larger and better than any other song book in its class, 


It contains 128 pages, 6x9 inches, and is bound in handsome golden 
yellow paper covers of good wearing qualities. 

‘The list of contents includes all of the songs contained in ‘The Blue 
Book of Favorite Songs” and the following in addition ; 


Angry Words, Anvil Chorus, The Barefoot Boy, The Bees, Christmas Carol, 
A Christmas Song, Christmas Song, Christmas Time Is Come Again, Col- 
lege Days, A Commencement Hymn, The Cuckoo, The Donkey (Tour 
Part Round) Fair Harvard, Follow Me, Fullof Glee, Glad Christmas Bells, 
Go to Sleep, Lena Darling, Gone are the Days, Graduation Song, Hail to the 
Chief, Hallelujah Chorus, God Bless Our Native Land, Hand Ixercise Song, 
Harrow Marches Onward, Ho, Ho, Vacation Days are Here, I Cannot Sing 
the Old Songs, Mlinois, Imitation Song, Jesus, Lover of My Soul, John 
Brown’s Body, Jolly Old St. Nicholas, Keller's American Hymn, Largo, Last 
Night the Nightingale Woke Me, Lead Us Heavenly Father, Lead Us, Little 
Boy Blue, Little Drops of Water, Loch Lomond, The Loreley, Marching Through Georgia, March of | 4 
the Men of Harlech, Mary Had a Little Lamb, Merrily, Merrily (Round), Michigan, My Michigan, 
Miller of the Dee, The Minstrel Boy, Motion Song—Our Flag, My Own Native Land, Now, Thank 
We All, Our God, Now the Day is Over, O, Come, Come Away, Old Santa Claus, Peace on Earth, 
Praise for Peace, The Rainy Day, Raise Your Hands, Revolutionary Tea, Robin Redbreast, Robinson 
Crusee, Safely Through Ancther Week, Sailing, Singing in the Rain, The Snow-Bird, Softly Now 
the Lightof Day, Song of Peace, Sound the Loud Timbrel, Speed Away, The Spring (Round), The 
Stars and Stripes, The Sword of Bunker Hill, Tara’s Harp, Try, Try Again, Twinkle, Little Star, 
Wake, and Tune Your Youthful Voices, Wearing of the Green, When You and [| Were Young, 
Magzie, The Whip-poor-will Song, Woodman, Spare That Tree, Years of Peace. 

PRICES : Single copies 15 cents, postpaid ; two or more copies at the rate of $1.50 per dozen, 
postpaid, — In lots of one handred or more, $10.00 per hundred, transportation payable by pur- 
chaser. Weight 6 ounces per book or 4 pounds per dozen, 


WEAVER’S SCHOOL SONGS By T. P. Weaver. A new and choice collection of 


Songs for opening and closing of schools, special days 
Kvery song in the collection underwent a careful test in Mr. Weav- 
The result is that every 


M4, 


3 This is a new, revised and enlarged 
+, edition of Favorite Songs. ‘Thirty- 
one songs have been added. — Book in- 


creased one half in size. It now contains 


92 Songs With Words and Music 
Price 5 Cents Per Copy 


Postage ic percopy extra. 12ormorecopiessent _— 
prepaid at 60c per doz. or $5.00 per hundred 


This is without question the finest col- | 
lection and greatest value given in any 
song book at the price. Thousands of 
copies have been supplied to schools 
throughout the country and its sales are 
steadily increasing. 
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ASTRO LOK LUTE RA TOR Mi 


is THE BLUE BOOK 


FAVORITE SONGS 























PUBLINILD bY 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, N. Y 


A Song Book For All Schools 


This book will admirably supplement any other or larger song 
book which your school may be using. At the exceedingly low 


price at which it is offered you cannot afford to be without it. 
Let there be a copy for every pupil. 

The selections in this book are indeed ‘favorite songs.”’ They 
are the ones most loved in every school and home, and those which 
every school needs, This is shown by the contents given below. 

CONTENTS 
Hail, Columbia 
Happy Greeting to All 
Hark, the Herald Angels Sing 
Heart Bowed Down, The 
Holy, Holy, Holy 
Home, Sweet tiome 
Hop, Hop, Hop 
How Can | Leave Thee ? 
tn the Gloaming 
If You Have a Pleasant Thought 
{ Think, When | Read 
Jesus Loves Me 
Jingle, Bells 
Juanita 














and general school use, 
er’s own school before it was permitted to form a part of this book. 
song is usable. Price,15c, $1.50 per dozen, 


YE MERRY TUNES FOR YE MODERN LADS AND LASSES 


The words are sensible, 


Popular new 


song book, 
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contains excellent selections for general use, also for special days. 
elevating and full of life while the music is catchy, harmonious and pleasing. Price, 15c, 
$1.50 per dozen. 
MERRY MELODIES By S, C. Hanson. This book has steadily grown in popularity every 
year in spite of the many new books that have been published. 4 
pages, manila covers, Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen. 
HAPPY DAYS By James D, Vaughn. Contains 55 Songs, 
and several pages of “Gems of Thought” 
and Responsive Scripture Readings, 64 pages in all. Every song 
has been tried and found good and singable. Each of the follow- 
ing songs is, alone, worth the price of the book, viz: “If You Love 
Your Mother ; The School House on the Hill; When All the Singers 
My Old Cottage Home; My Mountain Home,” etc. 
It pleases wherever used. Shaped notes. 





Oh, Wert Thou in Cauld Blast 
Old Black Joe 

Old Folks at Home 

Old Oaken Bucket, The 
Onward, Christian Soldiers 
Polly-Wolly-Doodle 

Quilting Party, The 

Robin Adair 

Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep 
Scenes That Are Brightest 
Scotland’s Burning (Round) 
Soldier’s Farewell, The 
Sony of a Thousand Years 
Stars of the Summer Night 


All Together 

America 

Anuie Laurie 

Auld Lang Syne 

Battle Cry-of Freedom, The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic 
Bell Doth Toll, The 

Blest Be the ‘Tie That Binds 
Blue Bells of Scotland, The 
Blue-Fyed Mary 

Rull-Dog, The 

Can a Littl Child Like Me 
Catch the Sunshine 
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Get Home; 








+4 Cheer, Boys, Cheer 
3 Christmas Carol Just Before the Battle, Mother Star Spangled Banner, The : 
Colurbia, the Gem of the Ocean Kathleen Mavourneen Sweetand Low aaesne wins ns WSO AED Price, 15¢c. $1.50 per Doz. 
Come, Thou Alinighty King Kind Words Can Never Die There’s Music in the Air STEELE’S 
Come, With Thy Lute Last Rose of Summer, The Those Evening Bells re ee ‘ 9 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye Lead, Kingly Light To and Fro PRIMARY STEELE S PRIMARY SONGS 





Lilly Dale 
Long, Long Ago 


Tramp! Tramp! ‘Tramp 
Yo the Friends We Love 


SONGS 


Cousin Jedediah 


Darling Nelly Gray Seventy-two charming songs for little 




















seg eng he rol “om —— Us With Thy Uncle —_ wn li ones, among them “Coasting Song; 

Di x ie Land my Love's ¢ td Sweet Song arse ll Leper Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow ; 

~ otra tay Ihe tytes Racng prea We're All Noddin’ |= How to Make a Shoe; The Lively Little ia 

Flag of ‘the Free Massa’s in the Cold Ground a i di pte "ay i= Pussy ; Jack anne Jill; Little Bo Peep; Marching Song; Seven T ee 

God Be With Your We Meet M gn ea While Shepherds WwW at eh ed i oe gine seine agate pieces Jivtesndia since 4 iene £ pia 
: The Way to School; ThereWasa Little Man; Tom The Piper’s 504; 


Their locks 
Work, forthe Night is Coming 
Yankee Doodle | 

| 


SPECIAL: On receipt. of 25 cents we will send one copy each of any three of the above books you wish to examine. 














My Maryland By CARING: TSIM 
My Old Kentucky Home 
Oh, Broad Land 


Again 
Good Morning to You 
dood Night, Ladies 














Two and One; When You Drive a Nail.” Just the books you 
waut to enliven your school work. Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozeu. 
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You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 
You Should 


You can—/ know you can, 
because I have reduced 32,000 
women and have duz/¢t up that 
many more—scientifically, naturally, without 
drugs, in the privacy of their own rooms, 


You Can Be 
So Well! 


—if you only knew how well! 
I build up your vitality—at 
the sume time I strengthen 
your heart action ; teach 
you how to breathe, to 
stand, walk and relieve 
such ailments us 

Nervousness, Torpid 
Liver, Constipation, 
Indigestion, Etc. 

One pupil writes: “Tl weigh 

8% pounds Jess, and I have 

gained wonderfully in 

strength.’ 

Another says: ** Last May 

I_weighed 100 pounds, this 

May Il weigh 126 and oh! 

I ie) SO WELL.” 

Won't you sit down and write now 

for my interesting booklet? You are 

weleome to it—it is FREE. Don't 
i t I have had 
« steatal experience and IL should 
like to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft, 
Dept. 30, 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
























Rand, Meni ally & Co. have just publis hed Miss Cocroft’s 
new book, euuty a Duty. for sule at all 
dagen Sig Beautifully bound, Price $2.00, 





and Players at 


Wholesale! 











Direct from my factory to you.To + 
Profit-Sharing Plan, we offer one in each locality 
at the rock-bottom, wholesale price—putting 


$200 In Your Pocket 


Artistic designs, exclusive features, scienti- 
fically built, producing wonderful tonal effects— 
the Acme of Perfe 
UNLIMITED GUARANTEE backed by Three 
lion Capital, FREIGHT CHARGES ALL’ LLOWED. 
yY payments—no interest—no extras. 


Stool and Scarf—TwoYears’ F R E E 


Course Piano Instructions 
Story & Clark Piano Co.,f.0-Eran,Geo Mev. 


T0 THE TEACHER 


Who is interested in teaching the les- 
son of Patriotism—Good Citizenship, 


We are giving FREE an American 
Silk Flag with silk fringe, pole, holder, 
etc,, complete to the teacher who has 
her pupils sell 60 peng sof neat post 
cards at 10 cents per package, 


When sold, remit the $6.00 to us and 
flag will be shipped all charges prepaid. 











Send for descriptive circular, 


WILKES-BARRE REGALIA (CO., 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 











NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
I make myse If hear after being deaf for 
2% years’ with these 
Artificial Ear Drums. 
I wear them day and 








night. They are per- 

fectly comfortable, 

No one sees them. 

Writeme and I will tell you Medicated Ear Orem 

& true story how I got deafand Pat. Novy. 3, 1908 


how I make myself hear. 
Address, GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear phane: 
Co., (Inc.) 28 Adelaide St.. Detroit, Mich. 


Christmas Cut Outs sonieaee. ae 


for 25 etna. Cts.,ussorted, Christmas cards for older 
Vell ren to color with paints, or ¢ ony Printed on 
UM stock with envelop. for 20 cents, 





for little chil- 
dren to color 








assorted, THE AUTC RAET SHOP, 
Bex x 58, ; Roxbury, Mass. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS | 
The Use of Blackboard Outline Maps 


By A. H. SANFORD, Professor of History, and L. P. DENOYER, formerly Professor of Geography, 
State Normal School, La Crosse, Wis. 


It is the purpose of this article to call 
attention to some of the ways in which 
— and geography work may be made 
vivid. 

The maps as shown here were originally 
merely in outline. These outlines are 
permanently printed on slated cloth. 
The additional material was added with 
ordinary chalk crayon and the whole 
photographed as shown in the illustra- 
tions. This chalk material can be erased 


UNITED STATES 


i) TERRITORIES 








he history of slavery in the United 
States should be accompanied by a series 
of growing, changing blackboard maps 
showing the division between free and 
slave soil. The map of 1861 shown here 


may be supplemented by another method 
of marking, say by scattered dots, placed 
over the shaded lines, showing which 
states were free and which were slave 
in that year. 
accurately? 


Can your pupils do this 
Did the area of slave states 


| eats | NI} 
SECOND CROLP OF 1 
SECEOFD STATES 


Blackboard Outline Map of the United States Marked to Illustrate Conditions in 1861 


| with an ordinary eraser or with damp 
' cloth and the same maps used for other 


purposes. 

Pupils do not always get definite geo- 
graphical conceptions from thé printed 
page; often they merely memorize the 
words of the text. The test of their 
grasp of a geographical situation is their 
ability to reproduce that situation upon 
a map. The blackboard map makes it 
possible for this exercise to become a 
part of the daily recitation. 


EASTERN U.S 








coincide with the area of the Confed- 
eracy? Again, when emancipation be- 
gins we may show upon the blackboard 
map the different ways in which this was 
accomplished and the regions affected in 
each case, 

Stories of exploration should be made 
as vivid as possible. The child’s mind 
should follow one explorer after another 
as they go upon their journeys. So the 
ideal map to illustrate sucha topic is one 
that grows as the story proceeds. 'This 


mune /ron Ore 

tc Coal 
Anthracite Coal in 
Eastern Pennsylvania 


Blackboard Outline Map of Eastern United States Marked to Illustrate Coal 
and Iron Ore Productions 





| tics will be given 
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Agriculture 


By OSCAR H. BENSON 


of the United States Department of Agriculture, and 


GEORGE H. BETTS 
of Cornell College, lowa 


Exeels All Other Texts, Because 


It presents more practical, usable 
information than any other book. 

It combines teachableness with 
scientific accuracy. 

It makes use of the play instinct 
and contest instinct of students in 
the Play Contests. 


No other agricultural text presents so 
many and so helpful illustrations. 

No other book emphasizes Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club Work as does Benson and Betts 
Agriculture. 

No other book has been so fully indorsed as the 
best text on the market by teachers in public 
schools, professors in normal schools, colleges anc 
universities, by — and city superintendents 
and ‘by county agricultural agents, 

No other book on Agriculture has been so widely 
adopted in so short a time as has Benson ani 
Betts Agriculiure, 

No other agricultural text presents so 
helpful, concrete suggestions to teachers, 

KE. J, TOBIN, County Superintendent of Sehools, 
Cook County, Chicago, I}linois, says: 


**Benson and Betts Agriculture meets the 
requirements of a text book in that subject better 
than any other 1 have seen, In the first place, it 
aims to tie up theschoo! and home through the me- 
diuin of school and home projects, This isa distine 
tive feature and one not found in any other book,” 

12mo, Cloth, Price $1.25 net 


many 


Books for Superintendents and Teachers 


Learning by Doing, By Kdgar James Swift 

The High School Age, by Irving King 

The Child and His Spelling, by W. A. Cook, 

and M. V. O'Shea 

Natural Education,by Winifred Sackville Stoner 

The Use of Money, by K. A. Kirkpatrick 

The Wayward Child, by Hannah Kent Schoff 

Backward Children, by Arthur Holmes 

Honesty, by William Healy 

Being Well-Born, by Michael F. Guyer 
12mo, Cloth, Price $1.00 net, each 


At all booksellers, or sent on approval by the Publishera 
THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


University Plaza ° Indi lis, Indi 


Epileptics Cared tr Private Home 


A limited number a female epilep- 
care by a practical 
nurse of long experience in her own 
home. No violent cases accepted. 
Rates depend on condition of patient. 
On application references to any physi- 








cian, bank or business man in Dansville 
will be given. Address 
Box 56, - Dansville, N. Y. 





DISAPPEAR 


M O L Ee without distigurement 

orpain. Apply Sodethel 
few times. Moles dry up and drop off. Leaves no sear, 
A simple, safe home treatment. Never disappoints, 
For full particulars and Truth About Moles,” 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


“The 


Write WM. DAVIS, M. D., - 


Help Some 





Crippled Child 


You may help that child of your acquaintance 
who has Club Feet or some other deformity if you w ill | 
ac coquatnt yourself with the good results obtained by the 

ain Orthopedic Sanitarium of St, Louisa thor- 
cae equipped Institution devoted exclusively to the 
treatment of crippled and deformed conditions such as 
Club Feet, Infantile Paralysis, Hip Disease, Spinal 
Diseases and Deformities, Wry ‘Nec *k, Bow Leys, Knock 
Knees, ete., especially as these conditions ure found 
in children and young adults. 

Egbert Kidd, 7year old son of Mrs. John Kidd, 
was brought tous when 22 months old. Hia feet were 
made permanently straight as shown in the 
picture without the use of chloroform, ether, 
any general anaesthetic or plaster casts. 
Read the mother’s letter: 

“With pleasure I recommend the 

McLain Sanitarium, My boy was 

born with Club Feet. When 22 months 

old I took him tothis Sanitarium for 
treatment. Intwomonths I returned 
home with him and, he now walks as 

straight as an a 

Mi 























R. 2, Walden, N.Y. 

Write Mrs. Kidd—ohe will gladly 
tell you her experience, \ 

Let us advise you free, regardin 
any crippled, paralyzed or deformed child 
or person in whom you may be interested. 
In view of our many years’ experience our 
advice should be valuable. 

Our book, Deformities & Paraly- 
sis’’, also **Book of References’’, free on 
request to you or any Other address. 


The McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium, 
874 Aubert Ave.. St. Louis, Mo. 































































Acme Declamation Book, Selections suitable for 

almost any occasion, and for any age or either 

er Phe listof contents saves much time by in 

dieating how lone each selection is, also whether it 

baie bes girls und Whether tor 

or Little folk ‘ ° 

Allthe By Clara 

J. Denton. Porall grades, ‘The 

| hook coutains SY dialogs, 
l« 
jt 


is forone of Sof 


big boys and girl 





exer 





wes abd 
ious tor the 





ra Jl }) Year Lincoln's Birthaay, st 
| | Valentine's, Washingtou's Birth 

j day, caster, Arbor aud Bird 

| Days, blower Day,  Menmorial 


Day, Closing Day, bourth of 
July, sviving and Christ 
jaterial is ull ew 

it prepared eX pressis 
forthis book, and the balance 
used by special arrangement, 
and adapted by the author, 
Contents: The Minute Men, tor 
oO beys > Making the Best ol 
Things, fords virls and 5 boys, 
Au Arbor Day Medley, 34 
»virlsaund 2 boys; tn 





some ot 





‘Tongues in Trees, S boys ; 
childrens: Keeping the Day, 
Htonor ot Thanksgiving, 21 girls and 12 boys; Hany 
ioe up the Stockinus, -F girl and 2 boys; What 
Curistmas Meaus, 6 girls; ete. 201 pases 2h cent 

Best Authors’ Christmas Plays, Aimerica’s fore 
lest writers of School Plays have contributed their 
hewest productions to this volume, Clever and 
unique dinlogs forevery grade, 25 cents, 

Best Drill Book, ‘The. By Maric Trish, Tachuding 
the most taking drills and marches, Very popular 
Contents: Jumping-rope Drill; Vomahawk dorill; 
Come, Play With Me; Ta Grandma’s Day; Jack 

(Lantern Drill; Temperance March and Sony 

astern Band: Flower Alphabet; Upside Down; 





Newshos Drill; Shadow brill; Modern Wood 
oan: Flag Drill; Brownle Drill; Flower brill; 
Ited, White and Blue; Doll Song; Burlesque Dol, 
Drill: Minstrels Mareh and Unele Sanes Party, 


Py ecents, 
Betaulehem Babe, The. A 
Child: can be sung as solo or chorts, 
Baxter's Choice Dialogues. A collection of ten 
spiey dialogues, for old and young, as follows: Wait 
inv for the 240 Train, Hiring aservit, Prints of a 
Canvasser, The New Scholar, Grandia Stiaw’" 
Visit, His Sweet Bouquet, Phe Litthe Prohibitionist, 


sweet song story of the 
woeeent 





The Buby Show, The Spelling Matehy, boveelsion 
fiand Drill. Bright and easy, G4ipages. bo cents, 
Child's Own Speaker. By B.C. and 1. J. Rook. 


\ book for children of six. ‘Phis collection coin 
rises over LOU Exercises Cousisting ob Recitations, 
Motion Sonus, Coneert Pieces, Dinlowves aud Vial 
leuuds, Mostot them have been written specially 
for this book and are quite unique and wovel it 
their arrangement, The subjects are such as 
delight the infautile mind and the language, while 
thoroughly childlike, is lot childish, Ouily sueh 
pieces have been used as contain some thought 
worthy of being remembered, 15 cents, 

Christmas at the Cross Roads — A humorous Christ 
mus play for High School pupils or adults, by Felizi 
beth Py Guptill, A raral play of unusual strength, 
It depicts the Church Committee in their prepara 
tion for the Christinas celebration, bringing out the 
interesting peculiarities of local characters, 4 
males, 12 females, One hour, 25 cents, 

Christmas at the Pole. Au Operetta for big and 
littie, by Edna Randolph Worrell, For the entire 
school or a select few. Characters: Unele Sam, 
Santa, Twin Explorers, Students (any number), 
The Nations (any pumber), Msquimuux (aay nun 
ber). Au ides! up-to-date production, The text ts 
u lively combination of happy thoughts and pleas 
unt surprives, The qusie is fascinating and en 
chanting, Words aud music complete, 40 cents, 

Christmas at Skeeter Corner, A humorous play 
forchildren and young folks, Represents a school 
of fifty years ago and the preparations for the Christ 
mas eutertaimment, asy to prepare; only one 
seene, Can be given by 5 boys and 7 girls; more 
are better and any numbercan be used. 15 cents, 

Christmas Budget. ‘The Christmas Alphabet’ for 
“6 children; seven Cliristimas taoleaux gad) & Phe 
Christias Mareh,” a spectacular performance, 
I> cents, 

Christmas Chimes. A drill forany even numberof 
virls, ‘This is one of the prettiest Cliristinas drills 
ever published and is highly recommended, 

Christmas Celebrations, Hdited by . a 
Recitationus, Plays, Dialogs, Drills, Sor 
cises, Pableaux, Quotations, 100 pages 

Christmas Bell Drill. ty Lily Weod Moose, 12 
girls, P2boys, Suitable forany occasion by chang 
ing name and decorations, 25 cents, 

Christmas Collation, The, Au uptodate collection 
of the choicest original and selected recitations, dia 
logs,pliys, songs, and other exercises, furnishing full 
andiimple provision for the Christinas program, bor 
aullages, 25 cents, 

Christmas Dialogs and Plays. A superb new col 
lection of strictly original dialogs aud plays, all ex 
pressly for Cliristinas, Written by the tiost suceess 
ful authors, suchas Jean Halifax, Paith Dennison 
and Catherine Wentworth Rothsay, 25 cents 

Christmas Dream, A. Santa Claus and several 
Mother Goose children in) new rhymes and clever 
antics, Requirements easy, Sboys, ogirls. cents, 

Christmas Entertainments For All Grades, ‘Iwo 
complete Cliristinas programs ; also Whittier Birth 
day Program. Great abundance of material, in- 
cluding music, for rendering these programs, 

lected from the Year’s Mutertainments, be, 

ge. ‘The story in song of the little foiks’ visit 

eas buttermuakers, 

Por any number of boys or girls, Sheet music, 25¢, 
Days We Celebrate, The. 

By Marie Trish, A new and 

original book, By a popular 

author, Whose entertainment 
books have met with ¢ 
and most merited success, 

Bright dialogues, clever en- 

tertainments, fine recitations 

and charming drills, In 
cludes all the holidays, with 
an especially tine list for 

Christmas, Contents: 57 

pieces under the tollowing 

heads : New Year's Day, 

Lincoln's Birthday, St. Val 

entipe’s Day, Washineton’s 

Birthday, Master, Arbor Day, 

Decoration Day, Flag Day, 

Fourth of July, Labor Day, 

Hatoween, Thanksgiving, Christmas, 25 cents, | 
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scents, 






























THE ABOVE IS ONLY A PARTIAL LIST OF THE 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Christmas Joke, A. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


THE BEST ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 


FOR CHRISTMAS AND OTHER OCCASIONS 


Christmas for All Nations, = [ntroduce 
from beuthen nations, 
und beliefS. The textis in 
Sunday School or Missionary 
Hoysaund sgirls, bocents, 

Christmas at Santa Claus’ 
young people, by Elizabeth BL Guptull. 
ofan airship some children Visit Santa, a 
the wonders of his land, Pull of the liv 
penings and diteresting Oecurrences, 
inmost delightful, Smale, 1 female charac 


ravine, Sul 





play for 2 inale and I 
vive by 





children, or as a burlesque 


people, Santatrins a Christiaas tree for Mother 


Gioose’s children, and Jack changes the 
result isindeseribably funny. ‘Phe entir 
rhyme of theceatehiest sort, The humor 
very momentisaclimax, 2 


So cents. 
Christmas Star March and Drill. Var 


of faney marches, and a captivating drill. 


brilliant. Ford6or2igirls. Kasy to gi 
esque in effect, 
vive. Exceeding ly effective inexecutio 
delight. 15 cents, 

Christmas Surprise Drill by Harrictie 
novel number for your cutertuimnment, 
even Humber of children. Lo celts 

Colonel Grumpey's Christmas An oper 
termediate grades by Eettie Louise 
and lively dialogue, A 
learned, Noscenery or costiunes nece 
4viels inspeaking part, as many more as 
house party and chorus, dodnin, Lo ce 

Dolly. Stop Weeping. Vhe 

Cute words, soothing mt 


Who deseribe them Customs | 
entertainment, 7 | 


House. A 


Will 


felivabeth By Guptillh A 
tinle characters, 


Diavrams and full explanations 


hvoorle, 
perfect production, easily 
wey. dhoys 


nts, 
sweetest doll lullaby 


-s children | Harvest Time. By Laura Rountree Smith, Little 
Pilerim Maids and Sailor Boys. Boy as turkey, 
virls as various fruits. Several songs to familiar 
aire. ASwuany children may take part as desired. 

| Help-U Washington and Lincoln Collection, Dia 

| lovues: The Flag of Washington, ‘The Imitators, 
When Duty Calls, About George Washington, The 
Meeting of the Washingtons, ALL Because Ile Could 
Not Velha Lie. And plenty of good drills, Hxer- 
cises, Recitations, ete, Lo cents, 

Hay makers and the Dairymaids, ‘Ihe. Words by 
Willis N. Bughee; musicby Harry C. Fldridge, A 
rollicking song tor young people, Typical song ot 
the farm, and costumed makes a fine specialty. 
Can be used in councetion with some drill, 25 cents, 

Holidays’ Carnival,The, A wuique entertainment 
for 16 children, 16 holidays represented, Hach has 
aspeaking part, and there is a chorus for each day. 
The tunes are familiar, Time 30 minutes, 15 cents, 

Home-Made Santa Claus, A. For children from 
Stoloyears, Ten speaking parts; Can use larger 
number, Time s01uinutes, 25 cents, 

How to Celebrate. 


table fora 





play for | 
By means | 
nd see all | 
eliest hap | 
prove 
ters, 25 Cts, 
May be 
by grown 


thels, Dhie 
e play isin 
is Intense 








jous figures 
superbly 
ve, pictur 





Washingtows Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
Pay, Christmas and the birthdays of authors and 
noted men, Twenty full and complete programs 
siiited to any school, 2o cents, 

li We Were You and You Were Us. A humorous 
welcome song. ‘This is a splendid preinde to any 
program, The children wouder how cordial tie 
Welcome would be if audience and actors exchanged 
places, For any numberof children, 25 cents. 

Hardly Wait Until f Grow tobe a VMan- 

One of the eutest action somgs for a litthe boy. MG. 

sic catehy and easy to learn. 2o cents, 


ny sure to 





Wilbur, A 
kor uy 


ettafor in 
Spies 


desired in 









elody, ard 


ever written, 

ereceful motions, A very rare production, 2560s, Coe Scant; ad. Cliistinas play for children, 
Dolly, You Must Goto Bed. A charming Doll's in four seenes ntreduces Saati Chous, his wire 

lullaby for any number of ditthe mothers. Tt will and baby, the Pairies and) Brownies, Por children 


soothe tiost stubborn baubles, 25 cents, 


Pasa ssAssssssssssssssLasssaaae 





ee. 


sit nn as 902 03 


Obe Vear'’s 


Entertatnments 


fOmmate, 2 female, ft hour, 26 cents, 





of all ages, 


BaABAALAAAASALAAAAAALAALAALALDASD 


The Year’s Entertainments 
Compiled and Arranged by Inez N, [cFee 


The contents of this book are arranged under complete 
progiams for different grades, appropriate to the month or 
for various Holidays, Birthdays. or other Special Occasions. 
With these programs as @ basis, the book provides a vast 
amount of Entertainment Material, made up of Recitations, 
Sones, Musie, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with 
While the 





Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc, 
arrangement is based on various complete programs, the ma- 
terial can be used in many other ways, either in Connection 
With set programs or otherwise, as desired, 

Graded, Much of the material is graded, in some in- 
stances both the primary and more advanced programs aud 
material being supplied for the same occasion, thus render 
ing the book equally helpful to teachers of all grades. 

The Index is printed complete and gives in alphabetical 
arrangement the titles of the more than six hundred selec- 
tions contained in the book, 

Character of Contents, 
that only the choicest and most approved selections should 
appear in this book, with the result that a rare collection of 
entertainment material is presented, A large number of 
selections appear for the first time in a general collection, 
as they are protected by copyright and could be used only 
by consent of author or publisher, 


little else in this line would really be needed, for it aims to and does supply an abundance of 


material fur any occasion, 
Complete in one volume of 364 de 


in ilk cloth. PRICE $1.6 


suble column pages (size page 5!) x 8'4 inches) well bound 


0. 
THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS, with Norma] Instructor-Primary Plans one year, $1.90. 





Christmas Plays and Exercises 


The following Phiys and Exercises es} 
of “Little Plays and Kxercises’ and pul 
Laura Rountree Smith; Christmas Se 
A Christmas Carol (Adapted from 
Santa Claus, Mary Louise Dietz; An 
Believers, 3. Emily Potter; The Lost 
Kringle, Aunie M, W. Lawton; Chris 
Brought, Willis N. Baghee: 

Paper bound. 

» ae An a a A A A A A A A A Oe Ot ee 
Dolls’ Symposium. The. A most uniqu 
valing play for children. By 
ft combines spicy dialog, fascinating dt 
burlesque, entrancing songs cunt 






The children impersonate the dolls and do the most 


nmusing stunts, Asa surprising fannie 


is unequalled, For any nuniber from: 16 ba od. 
; ms 





40 minutesto 1's hour, as desired, 2 

de Siecle C tmas Exerc 

tations, Songs, SS CXNETCISCS 
: c ach grade, Ul cents, 

Siecle Washington's Births 

cises. For primary, intermediate, aud hh 
Recitatious, dialogues, tableaux, songs 
features, 15 cents, 

Guptill’s Original Christmas Recitati 
ina very Ss Lt collection of meritorio 
lightful pie HES, 

Guptill’s Ori 1 Christmas Dialogs. 

beth FY Gupull, 





Or 





. me 
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mas. y Marie 


uct ascnes 


GOOD THINGS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


original material 
Mas, Suitable tor 
is undoubtedly 

hest Christmas 
ment Books on t 








worth the price ¢ 
2) cents, 

Christmas Collection. Cot 
The Speeder, The Fairies’ Son, 
Stocking, Santa’s Stowaways, San 
Papa's fmas Neckties, 











Poor 
Drills and Kxer 
A Mother Goose 
cises and Recitations, 
collection contains ‘he Ladies’ Home Journal prize 






Xmas Exercise, and 


song, “When Good Old Kriss Comes 


Hi. ©. Eldridge, 25 cents, 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
7 
4 
} 
| No matter what other Entertainment Books you have. you need this, yet with this book 


Ilizabeth i Guputl, 


Por children of all ages. 
Good Things for Christ- 


4 
hook is filled with new and 


It contains 29 exceedinu sly 
clever Recitatious and Mou 
1 


tree dialogue and exercise, is 


The Littlest 
4, A Xmas Morning Tr 


Aside trom other songs this 


vechuly adapted for Christmas, are selected from the three hooks 
ished im a separate volumes The Real Santa Claus (3 acts), 
crets, (With Song and Drill), Alice Ie, Allen and ‘T. B. Weaver; 

Dickens’ “Christmas Carol’), Alice Cook Fuller; A Visit to 
Interview With Santa Claus, Willis N. Bughee; The Truly 
Laura Rountree Smith; In the Palace of Kriss 
What Santa 


r 
: 
t 
ireat care has been exercise t 
: 
t 
t 


Reindeer, 


tmas Joys and Toys, Laura Rountree Smith; 


The Captive Jack Frost, Martha Burr Banks, 
Price 35 cents, postpaid. Each Play in separate book, 10c 
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a Bit of Cloth, but it’s Red, White and 

Blue. A most popular tag song, Rousing melody 
und true ring to the words, and good for patriotic 
meetings of all kinds, 25 cents, 

Just After Christmas Dinner—By Ellie Louise 
kkooule, A Charming Christmas Song, Solo tor 


enandenptt | J 





‘ils, clever 
line auities 


er this play 






rom yorgirl or chorus forany number of children, 
CIS. A ents, 
iginal reel- | gg for Old St. Nick, A—A jolly new Christmas 


parate pro ©, clamoring for the rights of a much abused Old 

s Nick, A buneh of fresh ideas set to bright, 

lay Dxer- eatehy music, Solo for boy, girt, Qld St. Nick,or a 

igh schools, eborus for children, Words and music by tlie 
and other Louise Koogle, 25 cents. ; 

Kris Kringle Jingles. By Etlie Louise Koogle. 
Songs of the Christamas time for old and young, A 
versatile collection embracing Songs of the Christ 
Child, Songs of Jolly Saint Nick, Songs of the Yule 
Vide, many old favorites aimost forgotten, ete, 
Solos and choruses, 25 cents, 32.504 dozen, 

Kris Kringle’s Minstrels—Ry Etlie Louise Koogte, 
The “totally different” Christmas entertainment, 
Add to the attractiveness of the minstrel show idea 
a program flashing with fun, enlivening with song 
and teeming with specialties, 25 Cents, 

Little Puritans’ Peace Meal, The, A colonial noy- 
elty action song for any number of litthe Puritans 
and Indian girls. The words are clever and the 
music just What ought to be, 25 cents, 





ons, ‘This 
us und de 


By Eliza- 
24 Cents, 
rish, ‘The 
for Christ 
allages, ft 
one of the 
Mutertain 
he market, 





olowues.and 22 Exercises, Di- | Little Trades Ladies, The. By Harriette Wilbur 
analogues, Drills, ‘Pal leatry, and HW. «. Bldridge. Anaction song and drill which 
and Scenic Readings, One Will prove very popular, Various trades of women 
piece, Phe Coming ot represented by little ladies, Costumes described and 
Santa Claus,’ a Christmas directions given for drill, 25 cettts, 


Little Primary Pieces, By C. S. Griffin, Itisa 
big day the small person when he “speaks his 
piece.” Give him something that he needn’t be 
frightened at—something short with birds and tlow- 
ers or other familiar things init. Something worth 
remembering, too, Here are over a hundred selec- 
tions to choose from, 15 cents. 

Night Before Christmas, The, An interesting drama 
by Alice K. Allen, with a most absorbing plot, Con- 
tains new songs by Archibald Humboldt, An excel- 
lent entertainment for Grammar or High Schools, 
or for mixed grades. S boys and 6 girls, with more 
if desired, ‘Time,45 minutes, 25 cents. 


ofthe book. 





Mains Dia- + 


Grandpa's 
ta Claus Jr., 
Boy, 





"Round, by 








OUR LARGE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG OF RECITATIONS, DIALOGS, TABLEAUX, PLAYS, DRILLS, MARCHES, ETC., 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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December 1915 


Original Dialogs For Any Time—By Elizabet) 
KF. Guptill, Interesting and amusing dialogs whic) 
may be given in any room, with very few property 
requirements, by primary and intermediate grades 
They are witty, spicy, and lively, 25 cents. . 

Patriotic and Historical Selections, Over one 
hundred selections in prose and verse. For aq. 
vanced grades. Some of the most stirring and dra. 
matic descriptions and poems, 35 cents, 

Peterkin and Polly, Very Dutch, but Quite 
Jolly. A very amusing Dutch custom song, by Ef. 
tie Louise Koogle. Duet for boy and girl. 25 cents, 

Public Schools Will Make Us True Americans, 
The, A sentiment expressed in song carries addi. 
tional weight, For program or schoolroom use, [t 
is written for 4 children and Chorus, 25 cents, : 

Santa in Southland, A new idea in Christmas 
cantata, Little costuming; music in one or two 
parts anceasy. Day or Sunday schools, 25 cents, 

Surprised Grumbler or How Kris Kringle Made 
a Convert. A Christmas operetta. — Brilliant 
music and full of life. 25 minutes, 15 cents, 

Spear Drill—for 16 girls. Very easy to arrange, 
Costumes simple, the movements not intricate, 
Suitable for small girls. Very pretty. 15 cents, 

Sailor Lad, The, a New March Song. By Jessie 
Palmer Pierce, Ringing with patriotism, enthus 
iastic in sentiment, possessing an irresistible swi 
A dandy song for marching. Always ahit. 25ce 

Song of the Hatchet, The. A humorous song for 

j Washington's Birthday, by Archibald Tumpboldt, 

| ft recounts the story and cites a parallel, also 

| humorously points a moral, The range is suited to 
| children’s voices; the music pleasing. 25 cents, 

| Paking the Tucks out of Each Tiny Dress. 4 

| song of Motherlove and ILome, Sweet and sooth 

| 

| 

| 





















ing. An Anti-Suffragette argument, May be sung 
by iittle girls with dolis, 25 cents, 

Yableaux, Charades and Pantomimes. ‘This at 
tractive volume is adapted alike to Parlor Enter 
tainments, School and Church exhibitions, and for 
use on the Amateur Stage. Kasy tableaux, with 
readings from standard authors, form a very at 
tractive feature, also the statuary scenes. 30 cents, 

There Are Soldiers Who Don’t Wear the Blue, 
Oue of the best songs ever published. Tells of “the 
nan Who fights battles each day.’? Ilas a rousing 
chorus, Inspiration to school children, 25 cents, 

Thirty New Christmas Dialogues and Plays. by 
Clara J. Denton, Marie Trish, Laura R, Smith and 
others. New, original, bright and clever Christmas 
dialogues and plays for children of all ages. Di- 
vided into three parts: Primary, Intermediate and 
Higher, there being about an equal number of plays, 
Four or five of the dialogues arein verse and a few 
ofthe playscontain music, 175 pages. 30 cents. 

Toys’ Rebellion The. ‘The famous little operetta 
which captured the First Prize awarded by the 
Ladies’ Home Journal for the best Christmas play 
for children, Kqually as bright and captivating as 
“Krisin Japan,’ “Runaway Bear,” “Christmas at 
the Pole,” etc., by the same author, Edna Randolph 
Worrell, Characters: The tors (11 small children), 
6 or more boys and girls, 11 to 14 years old, and Kris 
Kringle. Pri » cents. 

’Twas Thee! ’Twas Thou! and This I Avow! 
A Quaker contention, <A’ delightful song, Very 
droll and quaint, For any occasion, Very popi- 
jar, Duet forsmall boy and girl. Words and mu- 
sic by Effie Louise Koogle, 25 cents, 

Wave Old Glory. A patriotic song with rousing 
chorus. A splendid marching song. 25 cents, 

| We Want a Twelve-Hour Day. lor two girls and 
















two boys and chorus, Plenty of action and music 
very attractive, 25 cents, 

We Wouldn’t Say a Word, But ’Tis Quite 
Absurd. A shocking state of aflairs depicted. 
For auy number of puritan boys and girls, A 
clever little song for any time, especially good for 
Thanksgiving exercises. 25 cents, 

When My Dolly Grows to be a Lady. fthemany 
doll songs written, this One must take its place 
among the best. Sweet words and an easy, pretly 
melody combine to make this a splendid one for ele 
tertainments or school-room use, 25 cents, 

Wrap Me inthe Dear Old Flag, Boys. A very 
pathetic descriptive song, suitable for Memorial 
Day, orany patriotic occasion, or for concert Uses. 
An unusually meritorious production, Should be 
sung as asolo, 25 cents, 

When Visitors Come Round. A humorous de 
seriptive song, telling how our school “shows 0 d 
before visitors. A sure success, for all occasions 
25 cents, 

When We’re Dressed Up Like Father and Mother. 
BY H.C. Eldridge, A cute comic song for Jittle 
folks, dressed up like their elders, 25 cents, 

Wonderful Christmas Telescope. The. By H.C. Eid 
ridge, A delightful Christmas entertainment for 3 
virls, and 2boys. Others for tableaux, A unt June 
invents a telescope through which the children are 
enabled to see the scenes Connected with the birth of 
Christ. These are dipicted through  ‘Tableaux. 
About 20 minutes and highly recommended,  15¢ts. 

You're Welcome If You Keep Right Still. The 
vreat success of Mr. Eldridge’s welcome song ™ We 
Were You and You Were Us,” has prompted 4 sec 
ond welcome song which we believe equally a8 good 
as the first one, Can be sung by any number ol 
children, Start your entertainment right by giving 
this song. 25 cents, 

Yuletide Entertainments. By Elen M. Willard 
This book in play, pantomimes, dialogues, Songs 
tableaux, drills, marches, monologues and recita- 
tions has been prepared for setting forth the Christ- 
mas season, While the needs of adults have not 
been forgotten, those of children have been most 
largely remembered, ‘The matter is all new and 
original, by an author who from long experience 
knows What is wanted for such entertainments, 
what young people can do successfully and what 
will please an audience, Full descriptions with 
numerous diagrams and illustrations, 25 cents. 
Wiant's Drills, By Lucia 
M. Wiant, Supervisor of 
Elocution and Physical ~ 









Ps 1" 
Culture, Dayton, — Ohio, Gen New tyr: 
Schools, Yankee Doodle Hp ha te | 
Drill — Flower Drill— For DA | 


Marching Through Geor- 
gia,two drills,primary and 
ndvanced,— Wand Drill— 
Red, White and Blue Drill 
Aesthetic Drill or Pos- 
ings—Flag Drill—Broom- 
stick Drill — Cadet Drill. 
Each drill so fully and 
clearly explained that it 
becomes a pleasuretoteach 
pupils these attractive 
vymnastics, 25 cents, 





LARGE AND COMPLETE LINE OF ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS WHICH WE CARRY IN STOCK. 


SENT FREE ON REQUEST. 


DANSVILLE, N. ¥- 
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can be accomplished with the blackboard | Learning to Tell Time an Aid in 


ap. Marking upon the map the route ° 
rl by an explorer should be consid- Language Teaching 


ered a necessary part of the story of (Continued from page 46) 
that exploration. Otherwise the story | our class occupied a north room having 
will lack reality. A pupil may remem- | no direct sunlight, artificial light had to 
ber what the text says about the routes | he used to enable the sun-dial to work. 
of explorers ; but he does not know their | The children gathered about the open 
geographical location unless he can place space in the room, so that all might see 
the routes upon a blackboard map. If| and help. A sheet of cardboard was 
the explorations made by men of several | placed in proper position on the floor, 
nationalities are placed upon the same | and its edges were marked with the 
map, comparison can readily be made. | cardinal points of the compass. An up- 
It may be shown how the French ex- | right stick, fixed in a small base, was 
plorers followed the rivers and lakes of | set on the center of the cardboard. Then 
the St. Lawrence system westward to| the window shades were drawn, 
the headwaters of the Mississippi. The | and a lighted candle was moved from 
routes of English explorers along the | east to west to represent the sun. The 
Atlantic coast and elsewhere will show | children noted the length and direction 
how English seamen were active in many | of the shadow cast by the stick and the 
regions. Lines indicating the routes of | space over which that shadow moved. 
Hudson under Dutch authority may be | Different children then placed rulers 
added. along the shadow when it was in position 
The blackboard map of North America | to indicate morning, noon and night, 
should also be used to show the changes | and drew lines to fix these points. Then 
in ownership of territory — Spanish, | they sub-divided the half-day spaces to 
French and English; at first, the Spanish | show smaller parts of the day. A card- 
occupied Central America, Mexico and | board upright was later fastened in place 
Florida; the English were settling the | of the stick, so that the sun-dial could 
Atlantic coast between Maine and Flori- | be hung against the wall. Pictures of 
da, while the French were grasping | sun-dials standing on the ground, or 
Acadia and the interior by way of the | mounted on posts, and also on the walls 
St. Lawrence. These three regions|of buildings were shown. Each child 
should be shown in colors upon the | made a small sun-dial to take home, to 
blackboard map. Then, after the second | placeina sunny window where the move- 
French and Indian War, there comes a| ment of the shadow could be watched 
change of ownership. The blue of | and timed. 
France changes to the red of English in The childrer readily saw that the sun- 
Nova Scotia, Newfoundland and the| dial was useless on cloudy days, and 
Hudson Bay region. Next, ask your | that a better way of measuring time had 
pupils to take eraser and colored crayon | been needed. The story of King Alfred’s 
and make the changes that the treaty of | candle was told, after which a candle 
1763 brought about. Again in 1783 there | was measured, allowed to burn during 
are more changes of territorial posses- | and the forenoon, again measured to see 
sion. So as the lessons proceed through- | how much had been burned away. With 
out the year the map will develop and | this as a guide a new candle was marked 
change, with the purchase of Louisiana, | off into spaces, and occasionally used to 
the annexation of Texas, etc., ete. time some exercise in the schoolroom. 
Blackboard Outline Maps are also use- The appearance of a small sand-glass 
ful in Reading and Literature classes. | brought many questions as to its tse and 
For instance, the localities and journeys | the way in which it had been made. A 
mentioned in Longfellow’s ** Evangeline’ | few days later one of the boys brought 
may be marked on North America map. | a sand-glass to school which his father 
The map shows the distribution of coal | had helped him to make from two empty 
and iron ore. In study of this it wil] paste bottles. This boy proudly de- 
be seen that pig iron is manufactured | scribed to the children the making of the 
near the source of coal rather than near | sand-glass (and to several older stu- 
the iron ore. This is because it takes | dents who were interested), and he in- 
more tons of coal than of the iron ore | cidentally learned to say, “My father 
to produce the pig iron, and also because | and I[.”’ 
more of the iron is used in the East. The water-clock or ‘‘clepsydra’’ was 
Pennsylvania also had the advantage of | easily understood. A simple model was 
an early start in the manufacture of | made by inverting a bottle with a hole 
iron. The map also illustrates why trade | in the bottom, using a starch-box with 
grows out of differences in structure; | an opening in the end for a support for 
coal is sent westward and iron eastward | the bottle. A dish placed in the box re- 
along the Great Lakes. ceived the water as it dropped through 
Although the outline map shown here | the tube fitted into the cork, and_ the 
was prepared primarily for History | space through which the water was low- 
teaching, it can be used for a large num- | ered in a given time was indicated by 
ber of topics in Geography. For exam- | slips of paper pasted upon the bottle. 
ple, areas covered by the different ad- The children enjoyed hearing of the 
vances of the ice sheet, outlets of the | ways in which the Indians keep track of 
Great Lakes at different stages of the | time by gathering bundles of sticks, or 
ice retreat, canals now built at these | making notches on a stick. 
places, other canals, those now in use, During the time in which these lessons 
those used formerly but now abandoned, | had been going on, attention had again 
trunk lines of railroads, navigable rivers, | and again been directed to the clock, 
the Fall Line with the cities located | and much had been learned about its 
thereon, location of fisheries, the tobacco | parts and their uses. [xperiments were 
belt, etc. Note that the ten largest | made by swinging pendulums of differ- 
tities of the United States are in this | ent lengths, and later the children vis- 
section of the country and that they are | ited a nearby hall to see a beautiful 
all within the area covered by the glacial | clock which they had heard chime and 
drift. Have the pupils locate these on| strike the hour. Interesting incidents 
the map. Other important cities and | were toid by some of the children who 
the capitals should also be located. had examined the works of old clocks; 
_ The very large scale of this map makes | and others told about clocks in their 
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It possible to place on it many things 
that cannot well be placed on the North 
America or United States maps where 
the seale is necessarily much smaller. 
_ 432 page booklet showing many ways 
which Blackboard Outline Maps may 
- used was prepared by the authors of 
this article and may be had free by ad- 
dressing the publishers, A. J. Nystrom 
&Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


homes unlike any the class had seen, 
clocks from old world lands. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: In the teaching of these 
lessons on Time, the following books of the In- 
structor Jiterature Series will provide additional 
aid: No. 1°2,‘'A Child’s Garden of Verses,” in 
which all of Slevenson’s poems named in the 
foregoing article may be found; and No, 283, 
“Stories of ‘Time’ (By Bertha EK. Bush), which 
takes up the history of time-telling in almost 
the same way that Miss Griswold has done, but 
in the form of interesting stories, 











Teachers desire to make 


(Christmas Remembrances. «sos! 


mas time, or as they separate for the Holiday vacation. The expense many times 
btevents this. A most inexpensive, and at the same time a most appropriate way 
‘omark the occasion is for the teacher to present the pupils with some of the 
some Christmas Booklets or Souvenirs prepared by us especially for such pur- 
. They are prepared especially for each school and have the names of all the 
Pupils printed on each one. They are real remembrances. Inexpensive, elegant, 
propriate. See page 76 for full description. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Valuable Knowledge 


The most interesting and instruc- 
tiveset of books ever written. Com- 
plete in 25 splendid volumes with 
nearly 1000 illustrations. Introduction by 
W. T. Harris, A. M., LL. D., late United 
States Commissioner of Education. _In 
these 25 truthful stories, you will find 
the very essence aud substance of human knowl- 
edge, sifted, sorted, arranged and told in the most 
charming, entertaining and instructive manner 
by the world’s eminent scientists and scholars. 
These books are as interesting as the best fiction. 
You cannot find a more lasting and profitable 
investment. 


Special Clearance Sale 


An exceptional opportunity is offered 
our readers to secure this wonderful set 
of books at a bargain price and on easy 
terms. We have a few remaining sets 
of our 1914 stock which must be sold im- 
mediately. We will ship direct from fac- 
tory to purchaser and guaranteesatistaction, [fthe 
set does not meet your entire approval, you may re- 
turn withindSdaysatour expense, This direct from 
factory to consumer mail order plan elimivates 
all middleman’s profits, There isneither a dealer's 
profit nor an agent's commission to pay. You are 
therefore buyingthis greatset of booxsat wholesale, 


Stranger Than Fiction 


Read Volume 1 and it will give you more 
knowledge regardiny the starry heavens 
than you could ever hope to know ex- 
cept by taking a college course on that 
subject. Read the story of the earth in 
Volume 4, and you will have a thorough 
knowledge of geology. Read the story of a grain 
of wheat in Volume 12, and you will learn more 
than you ever dreamed could be known of the 
growth, manufactureand marketing of an agricul- 
tural product. Read the story of the mind in Vol- 
ume 25, by the Professor of Philosophy in John 
Hopkins University, In fact read any of the vol- 
umes, it matters not which, and you will not only 
find them interesting but you will find a wealth of 
knowledge and information almost invaluable, 


Story of the Stars 


is told just as though Professor Cham- 
bers should go out with you some star- 
light night, and, looking into limitless 
space, tell you the great truths he has learned ; re- 
veal to you the wonders of the heavens, the magni- 
tude, the distance, the movion of the stars, so that 
ever after you will enjoy the scene a hundred fold. 
But space prevents even the barest outline of the 
delights in store for you in these volumes, 


Story of the Plants 


The famous author, Professor Grant Al- 
len, takes you fora walk through the 
garden and into the fields, entertaining 


you meanwhile by telling you what he 
knowsabout plant life; how plants began to be, 
how they differ, how they eat, drink, marry, club 
together, care for their young, ete.; so that in the 
future every flower,shrubor plant that grows, will 
speak to you in a new tongue and mean some 
thing it never did before, 


A Bargain—Send No Money 


We will ship this complete set to your 
home for your examination for a pay- 
ment of only $1.00 after five days’ ex- 
amination and approval, and $2.00 per 
month thereafter for only twelve 
months, until our special bargain price 
of $25.00 is paid. If you prefer to pay cash, deduct 
5 per cent discount, remitting $23.75. This is per- 
haps the greatest bargain we have ever offered—a 


heautiful half-leather bound set with silk cloth 










Here Are the Contents | Ga sides for only $1.00a volume. We print herewith 


Vou. ; 
1. The Story of the Stars 


for your convenicnce an inspection coupon, You 
incur no risk whatever, for if the set doesn’t please 
you in every way,notify us within five days and we 
will promptly give you shipping instructions for its 
return. Thisis the greatest bargain we have ever 
been able to offer on so valuable a set of books. 
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Story of the Solar System 
Story of Eclipses 

Story of the Earth 

Stery of the Atmosphere 
Story of Germ Life 





Story of Plants geerenr Lm: ae. 
Story of Sea Life ; INSPECTION COUPON 








9. The Story of Animal Life r er 
Bed cae dics ray =| THE RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING COMPANY, «12-1» 
. The Story of a Piece of Coal a 
. The Story of a Grain of Wheat Js 140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, I11. 
3. The Story of the Cotton Plant Please ship for my examination and approval one set of 
. The Story of Primitive Man a the LIBRARY OF VALUABLE KNOWLEDGE, 25 volumes, 
5. The Story of Eastern Civilization §Z] leather backs with silk cloth sides binding. Tf books are 
The Story of Western Civilization 2] satisfactory I will send you 81,00 within five dass and 82,00 
ae gi Iphabe E monthly thereafter for twelve months, until your special 
° i os - se Aly = ret mi price of $25.00 is paid as offered Normal Instructor-Primary 
i. The Story o Iscovery I Plans readers, If set does not meet my approval after five 
. The Story of Architecture 6 days examination T will notify you and return as soon 68 
20, The Story of Music h you sive me shipping instructions, 
. The Story of Books . 
. The Story of Photography ND itis tise svi asinieaiinnanaenanen 
3, The Story of Electricity Op Name 0000-0000 cosseereee 
. The Story of Rapid Transit 
. The Story of the Mind (TORE E ECP P ECT TCE. UT TUCTT ORC TET OR TOOT TT eT 
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in the school. 


5, [5¢ per Copy| 


tive paper covers, in assorted colors and designs. 


FIRST YEAR 

Fables and Myths 

6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 

7 Kleven Fables from Avsop 

S More Fables from Ajsop 

) Indian Myths Bask 
"140 Nursery Tales Zaylor 
‘258 Primer from Fableland 


Nature 


Maguire 


1 Little Plant People. Part I 
> Little Plant People Part II 
‘so Story of a Sunbeam —ALiies 


‘sr Katty Mittens and Mer Friends 
Ilistory 
Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
Flag, story of Washington, etc.) 
Litersture 
ley Mother Gouse Reader 
First Verm Primetr—Alaguise 
) Rhyne and Jingle Reader for 
Leginners 
SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths - 
» stories from Andersen— Zaylor 
4s) Stortes from Grimm— Zavlay 
)daitthe: Red Riding Hood — Aerte 
Jack and the Beanstalk —NKeiles 
Adventuresot a Brownie 
Nature andIndustry | 
2 Littl: Workers (Animal Stories) 
‘a9 Lattle Wood Friends—Mayue 
"yo Wings and Stings—//ali/aa 
*41 Story of Wool-- Mayne 
*42 Bird Stores from the 
History and Biography . 
443 Story ofthe May flower—Al-Cahe 
*45 Boyhoodof Washington—A'eiler 


Poets 


*204 Boyhood of Lincolu—Aertes 

Literature 

*72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
Cratk 


*152 Child's Garden of — Verses— 
Stevenson 

*206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children Cranstou 

#220 Story of the Christ Child 

*o62 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Swiih 

4268 Four Jittle Cotton Tails in 
Winter Smith 

4269 Four Little .Cotton 
Play—Smith ; 7" 

4290 Fuzz in Japan —A Child-Life 
Reader—Alag uire 


THIRD YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
jo Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
“17 Greek Myths Nitnernsmith 
“98 Nature Myths—AMe/ca// 
jo Reynard the Fox—Sest 
io2 Toumbelina and Dream Stories 
446 Siceping Beauty and Other 
Stories 
174 Sun Myths—Aerte 
175 Norse Legends, 1 
ino Norse Legends, Il—Aettey 
i77 Legends of the Rhineland 
*2s2 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 
Other Rhine Legends—AlcCabe 
Nature and Industry = 
“49 Buds, Stems and Fruits 
51 Story of Flax Mayne 
"s> Story of Glass—Hansonu 
*53 Adventures of a Litthe Water 


Tails at 


Reiter 


~Mayne 


“Drop Mayne 
#133 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup. 
board—VPartI, Story of Tea and 


the Teacup 
"135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants) —C hase 
4137 Aunt Martha's Corner) Cup- 
board —Part II, Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 


*138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 


board—Part III, Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 
*203 Little Plant People of the 


Waterways—Chase 
History and Biography 
*4 Story of Washington—Aeiter 
*7 Story of Longfellow—MacCabe 
*o1 Story of the Pilgrims—/owess 
44, Famous Karly Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn)~ Bash 
*s4 Story of Columbus~ A/cCadbe 
55 Story of Whittier—A/cCade 
57 Story of Louisa M.Alcott~ Bush 
*sq Story of the Boston Tea Party 
*6o Children of the. Northland 
*62 Children of the South Lands— 
1 (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
*63 Children of the South Lands 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip 
pines)—AlcFee 
*64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New amsterdam) Saker 


ORDER BY NUMBER, Price 5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra. 


Introduction Offer: 
\F. A, OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y.) ogper rrom most 
434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. | CONVENIENT POINT 


*Limp Cloth Binding 


PUBLISHED JOINTLY BY /HALL & McCREARY, 


er et rr sy 











405 Child 
I] (Pennsylvania) 
66 Child Life in the Colonies 


Life 


COMPRISING THE VERY BEST OF 


needs of the schoolroom. 


in the Colonies *oo1 Alice’s First) Adventures in 
Rakes Wonderland— Carroll, 
III *o02 Alice’s Further Adventures in 


Wonderland Carroll 


(Virginia) Baker 
“68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Mthan Allen and the Green FIFTH YEAR 
Mountain Boys)—AlceCabe Nature and Industry 
*6y Stories of the Revolution II 492 Animal Life in the Sea—Mclce 


“90 Stories of the Revolution 


“132 Story of Franklin—/Sazis 


(Around Phil 


(Marion, 


“164 The Little 


"165 Gemila,the Child of the Des- | 
some 
*166 Louise on the Rhine and in Her 


"167 Famous Artists. I 


Other Babies 
ert, and 
New Home, 
the stories 

Sisters” by Jar 


and Bonheur 


Literature 


"35 Goody Two Shoes 


58 Selections 


"67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
471 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
ard, 4th and sth Grades) 
“227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
"233 Poems Worth Knuowing—Book 
I—Primary—/a2von 
FOURTH YEAR 

Nature and Industry 

75 Story of Coal 
*70 Story of Wheat—//ali/ax 

*97 Story of Cotton—iown 
4134 Conquestsof Little Plant People 
*136 Peeps into Bird Nooks I—Mclve 
ist Stories of the Stars- 


Phoebe Cary 


fiom “Seven 


adelphia)—MeCahe | 40. Story of Silk Brown 


, . 7 - at *o1 Story of Sugar—Aerler 
the Swamp Pox) 496 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
: | and Cocoa)—rown 
Brown Baby anc #139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 


210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
263 The Sky Family—enton 
240 Making of the World— //erndon 
"251 Builders of the World—//erndon 
*283 Stories of Time—Lush 
History and Biography 
*16 Kxplerations of the Northwest 
8o Story of the Cabots—McAride 
“97 Story of the Norsemen—//anson 
g8 Story of Nathan Hale—AfcCabe 
99 Story of Jefferson — A/cCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—Alclve 
10! Story of Robert K.Lee— Mchane 
105 Story of Canada— AlcCaée 
4106 Story of Mexico—AMcCabe 
“107 Story of Robert Louis Steven- 
son—ush 
110 Story of Hawthorne—A/cleer 
112 Biographical Stories — //aw- 
thorne 
Story of Grant—A/chane 
Story of Steam—AlcCahe 
Story of McKinley—AM Pride 
Story of Dickens—Smith 
Story of the Flag—akes 
Story of the First Crusade 
Story of Father Hennepin 
Story of LaSalle—AMc Bride 


of Her Sisters | 


(Nos. 104,105,100 are 
Little 


we Andiciws) 
Landseet 


Cranston 


from Alice and 


141 
"144 
145 
157 
*179 
*IS5 
190 
19gI 


McKane 


Melve 








Each book has 32 or more pages; well made, with strong attrac- 
They include Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Industries and Literature. Many new titles in this list, 





’ The Instructor Literature Series 


Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


The Instructor Literature Series is intended to provide good reading in convenient and inexvensive form, for all grades 
It is made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school, 
to many standard and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared by writers who understand intimately the 
; This is the most extended and com- — 
plete list of this class of books published, and is being improved 
and strengthened by the addition of many new titles each year. 


It contains, in addition 


5¢ per Copy 














Geography 

4314 Great Kuropean Cities—I (1on- 
don and Paris)-- Bush 

“115 Great Kuropean Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlinj—Bush 

*168 Great European Cities—III 
(St. Petersburg aud Constanti- 
nople) — Bush 

4246 What I Saw in Japan—Grifis 

4247 The Chinese and Their Country 

EAT, Paulsen 

#285 Story of Panama and the Canal 
—Nida 

History and Biography 

*73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 

74 Four More Great Musicians 

4116 Old Knglish Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince)—Aush 

“117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 

#160 Heroes of the Revolution 

*163 Stories of Courage—ush 


187 Lives of Webster and Clay 
*188 Story of Napoleon-— Lush 
“189 Stories of Heroism—ush 

197 Story of Lafayette—ush 

198 Story of Roger Williams— 

Leighton 

“209 Lewis and Clatk Expedition 
“224 Story of William Tell—//a/lock 


Story of the Aeroplane—Ga/- 
breath 

Story of Relgium—Gri fis 
Story of Wheels—Lush 

Looker “a 


253 


“266 
267 

*286 Story of Slavery - 

Washington 

Stories of the States 
§08 Story of Florida—auskelt 
509 Story of Georgia Dery 
511 Story of Iinois—Swsth 








There Must Be Some Good Reason Why 


over one million copies 
of these little books were 





them. 


sold during the past year for use as supplementary readers in the schools of this country. 

The Reason will be revealed to you by a careful examination of the complete list of titles 
which appears on this page or better still, by the examination of a few copies of the books them- 
selves, (See our Introduction Offer below.) 

The three hundred titles comprising the Instructor Literature Series are carefully 
graded and provide an abundance of entertaining and instructive reading at a small cost. 
make the school work more enjoyable and will help the pupil, as nothing else can, to acquire a 
taste for good literature. 

These little books will admirably supplement every branch of school work and their use will 
prove equally beneficial in either city or rural schools, 

Why not make up a trial order at once or at least write us for further information # 

The character of these books is such that parents will be delighted to have their children read 
In fact where school funds are not available, pupils often persuade their parents to contribute 
money for the purchase of a supply of these books. 





They 














"205 Kyves and 


History and Biography 
story of Lincoln 


Three Giants 


No yes and 


The *217 Story of Florence Nightingale 

*218 Story of Peter Cooper—AMelve 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Gvames 

Restes *265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 


Pe] , 
's6 Indian Children Tales—Aush ma Bush ; Serre 
“78 Stories of the Backwoods *287 Life in Colonial Days—7illing- 
479 A Litthe New Kngland Viking hast 
+81 eed A wi gent WP on nae . Literature 
*S82 Story o aniel Boone—-Aetles #2 Wi ° . . ' ‘hones 
*83 Story of Printing—AlceCadbe 8 we toe the Golden River 
* : ca eee ee ae aa ee — d 

84 Story of David Crockett—Kerler 49 The Golden Touch—Hazwlhorne 


55 
*s6 American Inventors 


“87 American Inventors—II (Morse 

and Edison )—/az/s 

*88 American Naval Heroes (Jones 

Perry, Farragut)—Bush 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson 
*yt Story of Kugene Field 

“178 Story of Lexington aud Bunker 


"182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 


“207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 


"243 Famous Artists — III— Millet 
*248 Makers of Kuropean History 


Story of Pati 


ney and Fulte 


Hill Baker 


and Murillo 


Literature 


*90 Fifteen Selections from TLong- 


“95 Japanese 


*171 Tolmi of the ‘Treetops 
4172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 


fellow— (Vill 
Children’s Ho 


Ainesicy 


Myths and Legends 
103 Stories from the Old Testament 


“111 Water Babies 


ick Henry 


I (Whit- *61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 


*jo8 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, the 
Blue and the Gray, etc.) 

“113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 

*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 

Baba—Lewis 

*183 A Dog of Flanders—De la Ramee 

"184 The Nurnberg Stove—LaXRamee 

*180 Heroes from King Arthur 

194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 

*199 Jackanapes—Lwing 

*200 The Child of Urbino—De la 
Ramee 

*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections— 

| Neary 

*212 Stories from Robin Hood 

4234 Poems Worth Knowing 
Il—Intermediate—/u von 

255 Chinese and 
—lellges 


md—Saris 


Judd 
McCabe 


Cranston 





Bush 
Book 


age Blacksmith, 
ur, and others) 
Fables Stories 
(Abridged) 

SIXTH YEAR 


initia 
(ig Nature and Industry 


*173 "Tara of the Tents Grimes , “109 Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
*“ty§5 Night before Christmas and | Cinchona, Resins, ete.)—AMWMclce 
Other Christmas Poems and 249 Flowers and Birds of Ilinois— 


The titles indica- 
ted by (*) are sup. 
plied alsoin limp cloth binding at 10¢ per copy. 


Stories (Any ¢ 


irade) Patterson 








Story of Indiana —Clem 
Story of lowa— AMelve 
Story of Kentucky—Lubank 


512 
513 
515 











162 The Pygmies—J//awthor ne 

“att The Golden Fleece—//lawthorne 

#222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I, ‘the Story of Perseus 

*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
Il. The Story of Theseus 

#225 ‘Tennyson's Poems Sclected 
(For various grades) 

229 Responsive ible 

264 The Story of Don Onixote 

“254 Story of Littice Nell 


Readings 
Bush 
Smith 


SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
404 Mvangeline Lounge /cllow + 
“15 Snowbound—JlAitlicr + 
420 The Great Stone Face, Rill from 
the Town Pump /awthoine 
123 Selections fiom Wordsworth 
(Ode om Immortality, We are 


Seven, To the Cuckoo, and 
other poems) 

124 Selections from Shelley and 
Keats 

125 Selections from ‘The Merchant ( 


of Venice 


"147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennyson—//allock 
149 Man Without a Country, The 
Hale + 
“1g2 Story of Jean Valjean —Grames 
*“1y3 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—Hving ( 


196 ‘The 
thoine 
213 Poems 
Selected 
214 More” Selections 
Sketch Book—/iving 
#216 Lamb’s ‘Tales from 


Gray Champion — //aw- 


of 


Thomas 


from the 


*231 The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)— Grames 

*235 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
II -Grammar—/avon 

*238 Lamb's Adventures of Ulysses 


—PartlI 
“239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses > 
Part IL > 
“241 Story of the Lliad — Church ) 
(Cond.) , 
“242 Story of the Aineid — Chusch 
(Cond) 
*251 Story of Language and Litera: 
ture—//erlig 
"252 The Battle of Waterloo Hugo | 
254 Story of “The Talisman” (Scott) l} 
— Weekes } 
EIGHTH YEAR , 


Literature 
“17 Knoch Arden—Zennyson | 
“18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell + 
41g Cotter's Saturday Night-Avwsnst 
*23 ‘The Deserted 
smith 

“126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner ¢ 
127 Gray’s Hlegy and Other Poems 
"128 Speeches of Lincoln 

129 Julius Ciesar Selections 


Village — Gold- 


520 Story of Michigan—Skinnes A 

521 Story of Minnesota—Skinner 130 Henry the VIIT—Selections 

523 Story of Missouri— Pierce 131 Macheth—Selections 

*528 Story of New Jersey—Hutchin- 142 Scolt’s Lady of the Lake p 

son ” Canto I + 
533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake~ 
#536 Story of Penusylvania—March Canto Il + ae 

542 Story of Utah Young . 143 Building of the Ship and other }> 

546 Story of West Virginia Shawkey Poems —Loug fellow 

517 Story Of Wisconsin —Skinnce) 148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— > 

Macaulay 7 
Literature aa emg Hill Address Spr 4 

“10 The Snow Image—Hawthoi ne rg os lag at oe Rg a ae 

‘it Rip Van Winkle—/r7/ng “151 Gold Bug, The —/ve 

“12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow—/v- 153 Prisoner of Chillon sand Other > 
mWMg ; a Poems- Byron + 

o22 —_ — ee a 155 Rhoecus and Other Poems— ( 

24 Three Golden Apples—//aw- Lowell 

. thor ne + — 156 Kdgar Allan Poe — Biography > 

25 The Miraculous Pitcher—//aw- and selected poems—Link 

OF 5 Hawthorn *158 bd yee ly a Farewell Address} 

‘ ’ Cae —17aw rHe and Other Papers t 
“18 A ‘Tale of the White Hills and | y6y Abram Joneph * pvan—Diestel ae 
, Other Stories—Hawthorne phy and ‘selected pocms-—Smith | 
wei ae an Chanatopsis, and 17o Paul Uf, Hayne Biography ( 
er Poems and selected : . F h 
*120 Ten Selections from TLongfel yg or eleaeet Johuson 
low-- (Paul Revere’s Ride, The “Macaulay + 
car” in Armor, and other 4221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers ~ ( 
Apirdnted J a Addison t 
a ce ator ag Meter yg be *236 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
re € Oss olay, Ol lV -Advanced—/aaon 
, te tek gee ag —— 237 Lay of the Tast Minstrel —Scoll ( 
1. as a gdaar Iper o amen n— Introduction and Canto 1 ( 
70w ore. . , 

161 The Great Carbunele, Mr. + These have biographical sketch \y 
Higginbotham’s — Catastrophe, of author, with introduction oF 
Snowllakes—//azwlhoi ne ceriplanatory notes, ( 

Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. } 
r 
We do not send out free samples, but for 50 Cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of any ten of > 
the Instructor Literature Series 5¢ edition with the understanding that if they are not found satis: } 
factory they may be returned at once and your 50 ceuts will be refunded, plus postage for their return. |, 
4 
7 
> 





Moore— , 


Shakes- , 
peare—Selected ( 
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— PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 
7 ae 297 Twelfth Street, Jamestown, N.Y. 
Terchant r 
as told ® ] 
mae: My Facial Beauty 
Grames r E hd 
eae xercises 
— Haw: will make you look many 
_—— years younger. 
Won't you let me tell 
— you how you can remove 
Shakes: J wrinkles and restore the 
fresh complexion and con- 
ndeused tour of girlhood as thou- 
¢—Book sands of others have done. 
siteiaill Write today for my new 
rt FREE booklet. If you will 
Ulysses fy tell me whatimprovements 
Church you would like, I can write 
you more helpfully. 
> Church 
satin KATHRYN MURRAY, 
Lilera- SuiteG 12, Garland Building, CHICAGO 
The first Woman to teach Scientific Facial Exercise 
o Hugo | 
(Scott) jp 
} Good Book 
Pe i] 
“ A for the price of a good book! 
Lowell t » Pe TT TOLD 5 
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; Y This Combination: 
iso 3 Sections, glass doors, top and 
( base, (SOLID OAK) $775 
pers - 
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—Book |} 
Scott }> 
f r 
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sketch OWS W/TH YOUR LIBRARY 
: > 
on SECTIONAL -BO OKCASE 
2 ing dace Universal Style’* combines a pleasing endur- 
2 struction.” With latest practical improvements in con- 
dred. finished } Adapted for home or office library; beautifully 
“pred in SOLID OAK with india. disapnear- 
ten of , 8, doors, at $1.75 per section; top and base, $1.25 
en” ers am, © greatest value we have ever offered, On or- 
| satise slight eee re to $10.00 and over we pay freight; 
turn. stsfes and gi charge to extreme Western States, Other 
> strom Booer tes at correspondingly low prices» Lund- 
§ Users, Sold are endorsed by over fifty thousand 
( only direct from our factory at a consid- 


erable saving to you. Write for our new 
catalog No, 24, 

THE CG. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and 
Filing Cabinets 

Flatiron Bidg., 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


could ‘‘fix up,’’ only they must remem- 
ber where it was. 

One day the class “died laughing,’’as 
they said, when one little girl said she 
was ‘‘a sea,’’ and then represented 
“‘toting’’ a vegetable out of the garden. 
‘*Carry—bean’’ was finally guessed. 

**Alaska’’ was what ‘‘you mended your 
shoe with; what you did when you 
wanted to be granted a request, and an 
‘a.’ ”’  (awl-ask-a. ) 

The geography period became a rest- 
period — a _ recreation. The class was 
saved! The originality of the child was 
brought out toa marked extent. People 
said that Miss C had a “knack.’’ Her 
“*knack’’ kept her pupils happy, and 
taught them too. It taught Miss C too, 
for nobody knew how near she too had 
been to saying, ‘‘It is of no use.’” 


Miss C’s Geography Class 
By Ida B. Bassford 


The High Third leaned dully on their 
books and said that it was ‘‘no use.’’ The 
principal advised, ‘‘Keep them in till 
they do study.’’ Miss C was in despair. 
She knew that they were struggling but 
the big words were meaningless. Finally, 
—‘*‘How can I ’member names ! never 
heard of?’’ a child asked. 

That gave Miss C an idea. They were 
studying their first map, struggling to 
bound our own country. Miss C suddenly 
called the class, telling them to leave 
their books at their seats. This was 
done gladly. Miss C wrote ‘‘North’’ at 
the top of the blackboard, ‘*Mast’’ at 
the right, ‘‘South’’ at the bottom and 
**West’’ at the left. 








‘“*Now all bound the blackboard.’’ <A 
chorus replied: ‘*On the north’ by P 
George Washington’s picture; on the Answers to Queries 


east by the window; on the south by the 
floor; on the west by the book-case. ”’ 
They were a little interested but one 


(Continued from page SL) 


are presidents. In the following list only 
the last names of the Presidents 





grumbled, ‘‘We’ve heard of all those | & ; _are 
things.’’? Miss C smiled and said, ‘‘I | given: Argentina, de la Plaza; Bolivia, 
love charades. Let’s play them.”’ Montes ; Brazil, Gomez; Chile, Luce; 

The High Third actually smiled. Miss | Colombia, Concha; Ecuador, llaza; Pan- 
C began: ‘‘lam North America, and | 4ma, Porras; Paraguay, Schaerer; Pe- 


ru, Leguia (claimant); Uruguay, Ordo- 


on my north side is a body of cold water. 
nez; Venezuela, Bustillos. 


It is an ocean. Won’t somebody tell me 
the name? I have forgotten myself, but 
I ean remember that the first part was 
the boat that Noah stayed in during the 
flood; and the last part is a small insect 
that gets on dogs’ ears in the spring.’’ 

A ery of ‘‘ark’’ and ‘‘ticks’’ re- 
warded her. 

“There!’’ she cried, 
tic!’ 

Then she put the words on the board, ! 
showing the difference in the spelling, 


1. In which direction does the moon move 
around the earth ? When using the three 
marks or dots ina “therefore” statement, is it 
correct to capitalize the word immediately fol- 
lowing the marks?—St Cloud, Minn., K, K. 

1. Its motion is from west to east, 
fixed by the law of the universe which 
governs all heavenly bodies. 2. Since 
these marks take the place of the word 
‘*Therefore’’ which is supposed to begin 
the sentence, the word immediately fol- 
lowing them does not require a capital. 


‘it was the Arc 





| and remarking that for some time they 
| could lay aside their spellers and spell 


Is it correct tosay “I feel bad,’ orisit® badly’? 
‘Savidge, Va. 

It is incorrect, but. the correctness does 
not depend on the use of adjective or ad- 
verb in this connection, although an ad- 
jective is required; it depends on choice 
of adjective. If you mean that you feel 
wicked, or bad in that sense, ‘‘I feel 
bad’? is right, but not if your feeling 
has to do with a state of health. In the 
latter case one should say, ‘‘I feel ill,”’ 
or “unwell,” *‘sick,’’ ete., not ‘‘bad.’’ 
The same distinction applies to ***‘ good, ’’ 
which should not be used in regard to a 


the different geography names. ‘The 
class waited. 

“On my east side,’’ went on Miss C, 
‘“*igs another body of water, not so cold. 
The first part is just that little word 
‘at;’ the next is what we walk on; the 
last is that same little get-on-the-dogs’ 
ears insect.’’ All laughed when one child 
said, ‘‘At-dirt-tick,’’ but many said, 
‘*At-land-tick.”’ 

‘“‘Atlantic’? was put on ‘the’ board. 

**On the south, | have another body of 
water that is a gulf, and its name is what 











| onion. ”’ 


you call yourself first.”’ ‘*Me, me,”’ 
they cried. 

‘‘Next is a letter, the third from the 
last in the alphabet.’’ How eagerly they 
ran over the alphabet and got to a. 

“The next letter is what you 
with.’’ All guessed ‘‘eye.”’ 

“The last two are just a ‘c’ and an | 
‘o.’ ‘The class soon had ‘* Mexico. ”’ 

“On the southwest and west there is 
still another big body of water. The 
first is what you should do when you owe 
anybody.’’ ‘‘Pay ’em,’’ they cried. 

“The next is what your mother does 
with flour before she makes bread.’’ 
‘*Sift,’’ they eagerly guessed. 

‘‘The last is just an ‘i’ and a ‘e.’ 

This word also was put on the board 
and ‘‘pay-sift-ic’’ and ‘‘Pacific’’ were 
compared. 

Next Miss C took up the three coun- 
tries in North America. “The first,’’ 
she said, ‘‘is a long name. It begins 
with raw bread.’’ ‘‘Dough,’’ they cried. 

“The next is the first syllable in ‘min- 
ute,’ and the last is the last part of an 


‘*woll’’ ‘nstead; as, ‘‘I feel well,’’ ‘‘ lam 
well,’’ etc., not “‘good.’’ (It is a com- 
mon blunder in some places, though per- 
haps only a localism, to say in reply te 
the question **‘ How do you do?’’—‘‘ l am 
good, ’’ or ‘I’m pretty good’’; saying of 
another “She’s good,’’ ‘“‘He is’ very 
good,’’ ete.) 


| feeling of health, but the adjective 
see 


A shepherd is questioned in regard to the num 
ber of hissheep and those of his brother. He 
answers: “It send 25 ofimy sheep to my brother's 
herd, both herds willbe equalin number; if, how 
ever, 25 of his sheep are to be added to mine my 
herd will be twice the size of his.’’ How 
sheep were in each herd?—A Subscriber, 

By the first condition, shepherd’s flock, 
not ‘‘herd,’’ equals brother’s flock, plus 
50. By second condition, shepherd’s flock 
plus 25 equals two times brother’s flock 
less 25; or, shepherd’s flock equals twice 
brother’s flock less 75. By both condi- 
tions brother’s flock plus 50 equals twice 
brother’s flock less 75. And therefore 
brother’s flock equals 125. Shepherd’s 
flock is 175. 

1, Why are the summers in Australia shorter 
and hotter than ours when the seasons there 
are merely the reverse of our seasous? 2. What 
is the theory of the Milky Way?—A, T., New 
York, 

1. The earth’s orbit is not a circle, 
but an ellipse, with the sun in one of 
the foci. As the earth reaches its near- 
est point to the sun (or perihelion) about 
December 81st, at the time of summer 
in the South Temperate zone, and as the 
sun’s rays then are about ,); warmer 
than at the opposite point (aphelion) 
where we have our summer, this is one 
reason for the greater heat of Australia. 
Because of this difference in the shape 
of the earth’s orbit, the period of our 
winter, and of summer in the southern 
zone, is shorter than the opposite period. 
2. The theory is that far outside of our 
universe of stars (the nearest of which 
is over 25% trillion miles away), there 
is another great universe of stars like a 


” 


That was a little hard to get together 
but Miss C helped a little and they soon 
had ‘‘Dominion.’’ Then Miss C said it 
was the ‘‘Dominion’”’ of some place that 
started with what ‘‘ Your mother uses in 
putting up berries, ended with a girl’s 
name.’’ They were not long in guess- 
ing, as there was a girl in the neighbor- 
hood named Ada, ‘‘ Will Brown’s sister,’’ 
so they soon had ‘‘Canada.’”’ ‘‘ United 
States’’ they knew, and ‘‘Mexico’’ was | 
guessed as the gulf had been. 

Miss C was surprised at the interest. 
Every day there was something original 
brought out. The originality of each one 
was cultivated to an extent that each 
one picked new words to pieces. Thus 
‘“Cuba’’ was ‘‘a letter and what a sheep 
says.’’ ‘‘Haiti’’ was ‘ ‘what horses eat 
and what boys wear under their collars. ’”’ 
“‘ Jamaica’’ was ‘‘a bird and what some 
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“*Brings beauty 
while you 
sleep” 


GUEEURUALLEREGGSUCCSCGEREEEE 


and rough, dry skins 

= are banished by 
Pompeian Night Cream. The skin is 
soothed and softened. 

Winds, cold weather, dry climates or 
approaching age dry up the protective 
oils of the skin. Thus, beauty is stolen 
from the face. 


Pompeian NIGHT Cream 


seonealanias the skin and beautifies while you 
sleep. 

The expert makers of Pompeian Massage 
Cream have another big success in Pompeian 
Night Cream, It is not too dry nor too oily. It 
is just right, and has the unguents which your 
skin needs. At the stores, jars 35c and 75c; 
tubes 25c. 


Trial Jar & New Game 


sent for 10c, *‘Going to Market" is a 25c game 


sent for the cost of postage and packing. Lots 
of fun tor the whole family. Get it with trial jar. 


= The Pompeian Mfg.Co, 205 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 
STM 


Your Bunion Can Be Cured 
Instant Relief 


Prove It At My Expense 


Don’t send me one cent—just let me prove 
it to you as I have done for 57,582 others in the last 
six months, J claim to have tho only successful 
cure for bunions ever made and [ want you to let 
me send you a treatment, FREE, entirely at my 
expense. I don't caro how many so-called cures, 
or shields or pads you ever tried without success— 
I don't care how disgusted you feel with them all— 

ou have not tried my cure, and I have such abso- 
ute confidence in it that I am Aoine to send 
you a treatment absolutely FREE. It is a 
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wonderful yet simple home treatment which re- 


lieves you almost instantly of all pain; it removes 
the cause of the bunion and thus the ugly deform. 
ity disappears—all this while you are wearing 
tighter shoes than ever. T know it will do all this 
and I want you to send for a treatment, FREE, 

at my expense, because I know 

ou will then tell all your 

riends about it just as those 

67,542 others are doing now. 

Write now, as this announce- 

ment may not appear in this 

paper again. Just send your 

numo and address and treat- 

ment will be sent you promptly 
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girdle about our own; and this we can 
see, like a band of white light, traced 
in the heavens beyond the visible stars. | 


children call their mothers and a ‘ce’ 
and an‘a.’’’ They were allowed to look 
all over the map and find any name they 





in plain sealed envelope. 
FOOT REMEDY CO. 
3525 W. 26th St. 
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AGENTS: $40 A WEEK 


Wonderful New Hosiery Proposition 
Guaranteed ONE YEAR Must 
—<—<—<——_—— <=. amma D 

12 months or replaced free. 
Agents having wonderful 
success. H.W. Price sold 
60 boxesin12 hours. Mrs, 
Fields 109 pairs on one 
street. .G. W. Noble 
made $35 in one 
day. Sworn proof. 


























Not for sale in 
stores. A kosiery 
proposition that 


Sold only beats them all. Your 
amet a territory still open. Write 


quick for terms and free samples. 
THOMAS HOSIERY COMPANY 
238 Elk St. Dayton, Ohio 








BUFTON BOOK CO., Weemploy salesmen of char. 
KANSAS CITY, MO, wer and ability, School 
Men preferred, tosel| referenee books to' Teachers, Par- 
entsand Schoolboards, Previous experience unneces- 
sary. Salary andcommission, Write for particulars, 














WE HAVE PERMANENT POSITIONS 
forafew Capable Teachers who can devote their full 
time to introducing a standard educational proposition 
in towns having high schools, Substantial remuner- 
ation, Address P, 0, Box 786, BUFFALO, N, Y, 


AGENTS Pair Silk Hose Free. State size 
color, Beautiful line direct from mill. 
Good ghee: Agents wanted. Write today, TRIPLE- 
WEAR MILLS, Dept, N, 720 Chestnut St,, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
MAKE SHIELDS AT HOME, $10 per 100; no can 

LADIE vassing required, Send stamped-addressea 


envelope for particulars. Eureka Co.,Dept, 22 Kalamazoo, Mich, 
CURTISS’ PR 


ELECTRI HOME 6 THEATRE LIGHTING PLANTS. 
Superfluous Hair & F I Blemisn Removers. 
Vibrators, Belts, Medical Batteries. Carringe, Bike, Auntoand \mas 


Lights, Catalog Se. OHIO ELECTRIC W ORAS, Cleveland,O, 











NEATLY. PRINTED No. ¢ Envelopes for only 25 , postpaid. 
Note Heads, Statements, &r., same price for 4 ' Lie 
INTING HOUSE, COBFU, 
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“Going Like Hot Cakes” 
HE first copies of Practical Methods, Aids 


on page 4) were delivered last June. 





The first edition consisted of 10,000 sets. 

The second edition, also of 10,000 sets, was 
completed in August. , 

The third edition of 10,000 sets will soon t 
be ready for delivery. I 

be I OI III II 

The rapidity with which these books are beg 
sold indicates that they are being received with 
ereat favor by teachers everywhere. 

A very large number of these books are being 
sold through agents in combination with Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans. 

These agents are reaping a harvest, for orders 
are easily procured from a large per cent of grade 
and rural teachers. 

There is still a vast amount of terri- 


} 


coon tory which has not yet been assigned. 

gents Our agents are of two classes: 
i “Snare time” or “‘loeal’’ and those de- 

Wanted. spare f ; 


voting their Gntire time to the work. 
Ask For “Spare time’ agents can easily can- 
d vass the teachers in their own vicinity 
feniiery and many of them cover cities of consid- 
wreevet Crable size and even cntire Counties. 

Those devoting all of their time to the work 
are given much more extended territory. 

Liberal Compensation—Exclusive Territory. 

If interested, write us for further information, 
stating whether you wish to devote merely spare 
time or all of your time to the work and the terri- 
tory which you prefer. 


Prominent Educators Endorse Practical Methods, 


Aids and Devices for Teachers 


We have received a surprisingly large number of letters from School 
Superintendents and others prominent in educational work who enthusi- 
astically endorse these books, unhesitatingly recommending them to the 
teachers under their supervision. Read what some of them have to say :— 


Minotola, N. J., June 8, 1915. 


I find Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers not only in- 
teresting but most helpful to every teacher and I will take pleasure in 
recommending them through the School News and the Summer School 
as books that teachers cannot afford to be without. I only regret that I 
did not have such helps when I was teaching. 


W. H. CONNERS, Supt. of Schools. 


Mt. Morris, N. Y., June 19, 1915. 

It has been a great pleasure to read carefully the excellent volumes 
entitled Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers, that your 
company has just published. Considering the very low price and the 
live practical value of the books, every teacher should feel it a duty to 
possess them. It is the influence and the help of such books that make 
the teachers successful in communities in which they would otherwise 
fail. H. F. COLLISTER, Supt. of Schools, 

Third Supervisory Dist, Livingston Co., N.Y. 


", Dresden, Ohio, May 21, 1915. 

I take great pleasure in recommending Practical Methods, Aids and 
Devices for Teachers. I have carefully examined this work and am im- 
pressed with its worth. In comparing it with other works of kindred 
character, I find it equal in material for teachers at one-fourth the cost. 

I am very sure that this set of books will be a splendid contribution 
to any teacher’s library. GEO. W. DELONG. Director, 

Muskingum County Normal School. 














Address F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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Just for Fun 








Good Stories Selected from Various Sources for Our Readers’ Enjoyment 
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HIS ENGLISH OR ANATOMY TWISTED WOULD AVOID IT IF HE COULD 
Said an English clergyman, ‘‘Patriot- A clergyman, after a sermon of seven. 
ism is the backbone of the British Em- | teen heads, remarked, “Brethren, we cap. 
pire; and what we have to do is to train | not avoid the conclusion!’’ ‘Thank heaven 
that backbone and bring it to the front.’’ | for that!’ remarked a visitor. “I've 
been afraid for the past hour he was go. 
ONE GOOD WAY TO KNOW OPERA ing to.” 
**Well George, you’ve been to the sc — 
opera every night. Are you learning AE: Rt eee 
something about music?’’ George: ‘ ‘Oh, ‘“‘Want a situation as errand-boy, do 
yes, I know it’s ‘Lohengrin’ when the | you? Well, can you tell me how far the 
goose comes on.’’ moon is from the earth, eh?’’ Boy; 
Well, guv’nor, I don’t know; but] 
THOUGHT IT MUST MEAN APES reckon it ain’t close enough to interfere 
Mrs. A: ‘‘Now, Mrs. B., will youcome | with me running errands.’’ He got the 
and see our apiary?’’ Mrs. B. (who has | job. 
been putting it off all the afternoon): 
Well, Mrs. A., the truth is, you know, I 
—I’m rather afraid of monkeys. ”’ 


A PLAUSIBLE HYPOTHESIS 


A teacher had been telling her class 
all about the wonders of the ocean, 
THERE IS A LIMIT ‘“‘Now, Freddie,’’ she said, ‘‘why does 
**If a young man takes his best girl to | a whale live to be a thousand years old?” 
the opera, spends $5 on a supper after | ‘‘I guess, ma’am,”’ replied Freddie, ‘‘it’s 
the performance, and then takes her | because there is nothing in the ocean big 
home in a taxi, should he kiss her good | enough to swallow him.’”’ 
night?’’ ‘‘I don’t think she ought to ex- 
pect it. Seems to me he has done enough NOT ALL ARE NAMED PAT 
tor her.”’ A tourist traveling in Ireland and 
rere wishing to go to Dnblin came to a point 
i or where two unmarked roads diverged, 
Turning to the newspaper reporter who | Stopping his car, he called to a native by 
was his passenger, the aviator ex-| the roadside. ‘‘Pat, which is the road to 
claimed: ‘‘It’s all off; the propeller is | Dublin?’’ ‘‘How did you know my name 
broken, and we are doomed to fall six] was Pat?’ ‘Oh, I guessed at it.” 
thousand feet!’’ ‘‘Great guns!’’ cried “Well you can guess the road to Dub- 
the reporter. ‘‘I hope we don’t fall | jin.” ’ 
i > ¢ 2 ’ } © 2 ?? 
into the water. I can’t swim a stroke! exPRiteatVE RNCLIOA 


- - nanny aneerse er The ‘‘Literary Digest’’ has culled from 
Look here, Hiram,”’ said Si, “‘when | various “literary’’ productions the fd- 
be you goin’ to pay me them eight dol-| jowing gems: ‘‘He was seventy years 
lars fer pasturin’ your heifer? I’ve had | oid and looked twice his age.’? “With 
"er ¢ > 1a “sd 66 ° ° 

her now fer about ten weeks. ‘Why, | one hand he caressed her hair, and with 
Si, ther critter ain’t worth mor’n ten} the other he said:’? ‘‘On his helmet 
dollars.’’ **Well, s’posin’ I keep her fer | waves a missing plume.”’? ‘The two 
what you owe me?’" “Not by a jugful! | adversaries were placed at an equal dis- 
Fell you what I'll do; keep her two] tance from each other.’”’ ‘‘I screamed 


weeks more an’ you can have her.”’ in silent rage.’’ 
TOO MUCH DISCIPLINE HAD STUDIED HIS BIBLE 
66 rn se, 99 oe P : * 
Now, Thomas,’’ said the teacher, se-}| A school-boy at a prize examination 


verely, “how many times must I tell you | furnished the following biography of the 
not to snap your fingers? Put your hand | patriarch Abraham: ‘‘He was the father 
down and presently 1’ll hear from you.’’ | of Lot and had two wives. One was 
Five minutes later she said: ‘‘Now, ! called Ishmael and the other Hagar. He 
then, Thomas, what was it you wanted to | kept one at home; and he turned the 
say?” There was a man In the entry | other into the desert, where she became 
a while ago,’’ said Thomas serenely, | a pillar of salt in the daytime and a pil- 
‘‘and he went out with your new silk | Jar of fire by night. ’’ 

umbrella. ”’ 


LOOKING FOR THE ESTATE 


Outside it was snowing hard and the 
teacher considered it her duty to warn 
her charges. ‘‘Boys and girls should be 
very careful to avoid colds at this time,’’ 
se ag ‘‘T had a darling lit- 
tle brother, only seven years old. One . : aaa 
day he went out in the snow with his new for Joy, and the ppg 3 ys re 
sled and caught cold. Pneumonia set in | 2°% ir hap ieee ‘d “why d " th ol all 
and in three days he was dead.’’ A hush oe he wer . dines 
fell upon the schoolroom; then a young- ee eee 
ster in the back row stood up and asked: A SHARP REBUKE 
‘*Where’s his sled?”’ ‘You naughty, cruel boy!’’ said the 
+ iaiiiiiiearee . very fashionably-dressed young woman, 
MIXING POETRY AND HISTORY who was taking a stroll in the park, to 

Miss Smith, the teacher, was hearing | the urchin whom she found despoiling 2 
the history class. The pupils seemed | bird’s nest. ‘‘How can you be so heatt- 
unusually dull. ‘‘Now,’’ she said, ‘‘Mary | less as to take those eggs? Think of 
followed Edward VI, didn’t she?’’ ‘‘Yes, | the poor mother-bird when she comes 
ma’am,”’ replied a little girl. ‘‘And| back and— ‘‘That’s all right, miss, 
now, who followed Mary?” asked the | interrupted the boy; ‘‘the mother-bird 18 
teacher, hopefully. All was silent for a | dead.’’ The young woman’s expression 
moment, then Elsie raised her hand. | reflected disbelief. ‘‘ How do you know: 
“‘Yes, Elsie?’’ queried the teacher. | she asked, sharply. ‘‘ ’Cause I see its 
‘““Who followed | Mary?"’ ‘‘Her little | feathers on your hat,’’ was the reply. 
lamb, teacher,’’ said Elsie triumph- A GOOD THROW 


antly. 
A Scotchman was riding a donkey one 
A VERY IMPORTANT QUESTION day across a sheep pasture, but when the 
It was the dreaded day of examination | animal came to a sheep drain he woul 
in arithmetic. ‘If any one has a ques- | not go over. So the man rode back 4 
tion to ask,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘he may | short distance, turned and applied the 
come up to me quietly.’’ Teddy sat | whip, thinking, of course, that the don- 
frowning over the third example: ‘‘A | key when at top speed would jump the 
little girl had a family of dolls. She gave | drain. But when the donkey got to the 
one-fourth of them away and had six | drain he stopped sharply, and the ma? 
left. How many did she give away.’’| went over his head and cleared the 
Suddenly his face cleared. He rose | drain. No sooner had he touched the 
quietly from his seat and tiptoed up to | ground than he got up, and, looking t ° 
the teacher. .‘‘Will you please tell me,’’ | beast straight in the face, said: pn 
he whispered, ‘‘how many dolls make a| weel pitched, but, then, hoo are ye 
family. J have never heard.’’ get ower yersel ?”’ 


A PERTINENT QUESTION 


He was endeavoring to teach the sig- 
nificance of white to a Sunday school 
class. ‘‘Why,’’ said he, ‘‘does a bride 
invariably desire to be clothed in white 
at her marriage?’’ As no one answered he 
explained. ‘‘White,’’ said he, ‘‘stands 
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